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Preface 


0£>5 AND MEN represents an attempt to tc- evaluate the 
Judaeo-Hcllemc origins of our cultural heritage. While it is 



complete in itself, I hope in several later volumes to continue the 
stud) of Western cultural development down to modem times. 

This is not to be regarded as a general history of Western civili¬ 
zation. I am concerned with the living past, not with the post as a 
whole. I have concentrated on describing those cultural creations 
that still have power in shape our thinking and stir our emotions. 
Nor do l have any particular theory of historical development to 
propound. All attempts to impose some rigid and comprehensive 
pattern of historical interpretation—whether those of Spengler and 
Toynbee or of the economic dcterattnlsts—seem to me to lead to 
demonstrably erroneous conclusions. But I have written this booh 
with certain definite convictions. I believe that (he main factors 
in the political and economic development of any society are its 
general view of life and system o! values, ibst these are reflected 
in it> philosophy, literature, and art, and hence that philosophy, 
literature, and an are prime materials for the understanding of the 
past. A sense of the importance of intellectual and aesthetic crea¬ 
tion is what I especially hope to convey. It seems to me. for ex¬ 
ample. that the Greek poets and philosophers provide the fullest 
explanations for both the rise and the decline of Greeii civilization. 
Similarly, the political decadence of imperial Rome is closely re¬ 
lated to its cultural sterility, and the causes are clearly mirrored in 
its surviving Literature and art. 

This book has been mostly written during the past live years, 
but parts of it have been in incubation over a much longer period 
of time. Some of the ideas that t have expressed about Hellenism 
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(ir*t began to lake shape more than thirty years ago whii t l was 
actjHiring an English classical education- Subsequent retuoval to 
the United Stale* and immersion in the study of American history 
confirmed my s$nsc of the essential unity of the Western cultural 
trad it ion, I felt that it was impossible to interpret American cul¬ 
tural development in spile of it* distinctive features, unless it was 
ssen as part of a larger whole- The basic American belieand in&ti- 
tutions, however much modified in the American environment 
came from Europe and must be traced back finally to ancient Pales¬ 
tine and Greece, In returning to the origins of the Western heritage, 
I am trying to understand the present, including the American 
present. 

1 am indebted to recent Biblical and classical scholarship for 
much of my material. The past generation has seen a considerable 
reappraisal of Hellenic civilization, especially by English classicists, 
and the tindiscriminsting idealization prevalent at earlier periods 
has given place to a more vivid understanding of both its achieve¬ 
ments and its deficiencies. It has become easier for us to appreciate 
I he classics since their study bus largely ceased to provide support 
for upper-class rule, just as we can more fully enjoy the Parthenon 
and the Hagia Sophia now Lhat modem architects no longer try to 
imitate them, But my main sources have been ihe works bequeathed 
to uv by the indent civilizations: the Bible* the writings of classical 
sad early Christian poets and philosophers, and the surviving re¬ 
mains of Greek and Roman an and archilecture. In some instances 
I have vigorously dissented from the traditional estimates, though 
I have said little whh which contemporary classicists would dis¬ 
agree. The blind adulation tor Plato and Aristotle is an affair of 
the past. If I have given expression to some strong sympathies and 
antipathies. it is because of a sen'te of the continuing importance 
of the issues Involved, The conflict between democracy and au¬ 
thoritarian rule began in undent Greece, and the whole of Western 
political development eon be regarded as a long debate between 
the ideas of the Peridcan Funeral Speech and those of Plato's 
Republic* Out religious altitudes and controversies still neilcci the 
conflict between sacerdotal and prophetic conceptions that began 
in ancient Palestine and the transformation of the teaching of Jesus 
through the influences of the Hdlcno-Ruman decadence. 

One cannot fully understand the Mediterranean civilizations if 
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one knows ihcm through books alone. As ! began to realize when 
1 saw Greece, its poets and philosophers lose almost as much of 
ihdr essential quality when they are divorced from their original 
environment as did the Parthenon frieze when it was removed to 
the fogs of Blooms burs 1 . Thanks to a Fulbrtght appointment, much 
of this book was actually written in Greece, partly in Athens, in an 
apartment overlooking the Acropolis, and partly in the island of 
Skyros, with te legendary associations with Achilles. 1 hope that 
the influence of Aegean sunlight is not wholly absent from its 
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T his book is planned as the first of several volumes dealing with 
ihc cultural history of the Western world. Western civilization 
will be treated as a unity, and the main purpose will be to analyze 
the development of lhose dominant ideas and beliefs which 
have given the Western world its creativity and its sense of col' 
lective purpose. The present volume is concerned with the origins 
of the Western cultural herbage in the early civilizations of the 
eastern Mediterranean, especially with the emergence out of prim¬ 
itive superstition of the Jewish faith In a righteous and omnip¬ 
otent God and the Hellenic concept of an order of nature, and 
with the development of the new religion of Christianity in which 
these beliefs were fused and partially transcended. Ethical mono* 
theism, natural law, and the Christian kingdom of heaven have 
been the main spiritual principles of Western civilization: and as 
all of them transcend reason, they must be defined as social myths. 
This book h written in the conviction that the vitality of any 
society depends on the continued affirmation of mythical sym¬ 
bolisms created by the collective imagination for the ordering of 
experience, and that a pure rationalism can result only in social 
disintegration. 

Such a delimitation of subject matter should not be taken as 
implying any mystical hypothesis about ihe rise and decline of 
different civilizations. I do not propose to argue that a civilization 
is an organism with a life beyond that of the human individuals 
belonging to it or that all civilizations an.- destined io pass through 
the same preordained cycle of growth and decay. The unity of 
the Western world has been a product of specific historical and 
geographic factors and should not be attributed to some mysterious 
biological or cultural necessity. The only reason for dealing with 
Western civilization as a whole is that it comprises a unified Held 
of study. It is impossible to describe intellectual or aesthetic 
trends in England or France or the United Slates without constant 
reference to movements in other Western countries. Only by in¬ 
cluding all of western Europe, along with those other sections of 
the world that have been brought under its influence, can one 
find a complete and comprehensible line of development. This 
cultural tradition can be traced back as far as the first millennium 
B.C.. and had its beginnings in the oountrHis of the eastern Med¬ 
iterranean. On the other hand, it is possible to make a thorough 
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sludy of the Western mind without making more than brief and 
occasional references to the civilizations of India and China - 

This analysis of the development «f Western culture wilt be 
mainly concerned with religious, philosophical, and social theory 
and with artistic expression, particularly with the work of the 
great imaginative minds, [n laying so much emphasis on the higher 
forms of intellectual and aesthetic activity, ] am not supposing 
that they are determining factors in the rise and decline of cul¬ 
tural attitudes; their historical importance lies not in their being 
causal, but in their being expressive, A great thinker or artist 
may have little [oiluenee on the culture of his society, but he is al¬ 
ways socially significant because he is always receptive to the main 
currents of thought and emotion among his contemporaries. Thus, 
his work illuminates the whole spirit and sensibility of his time 
and may even be a prophecy of social tendencies that have not 
yet become manifest in action. An analysis of die major intellectual 
and imaginative achievements of a society h a method of examining 
its prevalent altitudes, aspirations* conflicts, and anxieties. By 
taking a series of tbe&e soundings one may hope to trace* in broad 
outline, general movement of sensibility, 

What arc the conditions of creativity, and to whan factors docs 
Western civilization, in particular, owe its capacity for continuous 
innovation? History does not present any questions of greater 
speculative interest and practical importance. For in ihe entire 
\pan of human development creativity has been the exception 
rather than the rule Most societies at most periods have remained 
tradition-bound, and the same sequences of experience have con¬ 
tinued to repeat themselves indefinitely. Epochs of progress have 
occurred only at rare intervals and have always been restricted to 
particular societies or civilizations, although their more valuable 
innovations have afterwards become diffused among other peoples. 
Daring the past ten or twelve thousand years, in fact* there have 
been only four major epochs of creativity. All the fundamental 
elements of man's cultural heritage originated in one or other of 
these four epochs. 

The Oisi htich epoch saw the discovery of agriculture and the 
domestication of animals; these achievements probably occurred 
in a limited area of the Middle East* whence they gradually spread 
to other parts of ihe Old World. This was followed several thou- 
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*atiti years later by the building of urban civilizations, which look 
place initially in Mesopotamia and Egypt, though similar develop¬ 
ments occurred at later periods, probably independently, in India 
and China. The third creative epoch covered most of the first 
millennium a.c,. during which new philosophical, religious, and 
political ideas were formulated in five separate areas: China, India, 
Iran, Palestine, and Greece, The fourth, beginning some eight or 
nine hundred vears ago. has been restricted to western, Europe and 
those other parts of the world that have come under European 
influence. Creativity has not been wholly lucking ar other times 
and places, but has been manifested only at rare intervals and in 
innova lions of relatively minor importance. During the third and 
second millennia s.c., for example, remarkably few valuable ad¬ 
vances took place in the whole Near Eastern area, by contrast 
with the great technological, aesthetic, and political achievements 
of the city-building epoch of lhe fourth millennium and the varied 
intellectual activities of the first millennium. Throughout the most 
recent epoch, only the civilization of the Western world has been 
capable of any consistent progress, and any innovations made by 
the Asian peoples, in spite of their great preponderance in num¬ 
bers. have been of negligible significance. 1 

In view of the relative infrequency of creative societies, it should 
be obvious that no explanation for their appearance can be found 
in any narrowly materialistic interpretation of history. All socle 
lies have lived on the same earth and faced the same biological 
problems of survival; and while some of them have been handi¬ 
capped by severe geographic obstacles, the majority liave devel¬ 
oped in the temperate zone and have had access to adequate nat¬ 
ural resources. A society acquires its character not from its phys¬ 
ical environment, but from the manner in which it responds to 
that environment; and while most societies have remained fixed in 
some rigid pattern of adaptation, a few have made responses that 
have permitted continuous innovation over periods of centuries. 
Such responses consist of attitudes and modes of sensibility that 
become manifest in those collective habit-paitems °1 thought 
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and behavior which we call beliefs and itisfimiions. A creative 
society is a society whose beliefs and institutions are sufficiently 
flexible to permit the exploration of new ideas and techniques by 
its individual members. It may be contrasted with two other types 
of society: with the tribalism from which it emerges, in which the 
individual is wholly absorbed into his group and rarely deviates 
from the traditional mores; and with the state of anotnia into 
which it may degenerate, in which the mass of the population 
submits to rulers whose authority is based frankly on force, with¬ 
out any claim Ui ideological justification , 1 

Creativity, in other words, requires freedom. The full implies- 
tion-v of this fact, however, arc not always recognized. It means 
that the necessary degree of collective unity and order must bo 
maintained neither by blind adherence to custom nor by force, 
but by the voluntary loyalty of individual. How is [hit loyalty to 
be assured? By what means is the welfare of the group to be 
reconciled with the spontaneous vitality of its members? An or¬ 
ganic harmony of whole and parts is possible only when there is a 
common acceptance <rf a system of values based on a collective 
affirmation about the meaning of human life. On the institutional 
level this may be defined as an agreed principle of justice—a 
principle, in Other words, which individuals will support even 
when it conflicts with their own interests. The rules reguJutins 
political and economic relationships most be accepted as legiti¬ 
mate. But a social order acquires legitimacy only through the be¬ 
lief that it is in accord with objective standards and values over¬ 
ruling the private interests of its members. Western man has at¬ 
tributed his standards partly to the will of a righteous God and 
partly to natural law, and hits believed that if he conformed with 
"the laws of nature and erf nature-* God," the freedom of the in¬ 
dividual and the order erf the whole would prove to be ultimately 
harmonious and always capable of reconciliation. Such a harmony 
™y never be fully realized, and by rationalistic criteria is perhaps 
incapable of realization. Any rule of justice must always appear 
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arbitrary and eonvcfUhmaJ in some of ib practical applications, 
and* as was recognised by the preachers of the Christian gospel, 
society cannot truly be unified unless legal rights and obligation* 
arc transcended by the practice of love and charity. But no specific 
institutions can be deduced frmu the Christian ethic, and for most 
human beings it has been a utopian aspiration rather than a prac¬ 
tical reality. The myth of an ideal justice, inherent in the structure 
of the cosmos, capable of embodiment in human institutions, 
and providing a standard for settling all conflicts of individual 
interest* has remained the m ai n support of social organization for 
Western man/ 


Boih the recognition of individual autonomy and ihc affirm*' 
lion of universal standards of justice and morality appeared at a 
relatively late period in human development. Primitive man, 
wholly absorbed mio his tribal community, had little sense of bis 
own separate identity and recognized no allegiance to any au¬ 
thority higher than the wishes of his tribal gods These uibalistic 
attitudes have never been wholly transcended even in the highest 
forms of civilisation: they have always retained much of their 
strength among the less enlightened masses of the population, and 
may again become dominant during any period of breakdown 
and failure of nerve. For culture has developed by a process nor 
of abrupt transformations but of steady secretin n T m which new 1 
layers arc constantly being added and little Is ever wholly lost. 
The mind of the race, like that of the individual, is shaped by its 
past experiences, and it can never successfully repudiate any phase 
in its cultural evolution, all of which it must carry with it into the 
future. In order to appreciate the problems involved in die 
growth of civilization, one must therefore understand the tribaHsric 
background. 

A* long as men remained organized into small tribal groups, 
each individual conformed to the mores of his own community 
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and devoted himself to its welfare. At the same time be recognized 
no common bonds with, or obligations toward, the members of 
other communities Man was a gregarious animal before he be¬ 
came an individualist. and his loyalty to his own group was com¬ 
bined with feelings of fear, disapproval, and potential antagonism 
toward all other groups. It is important to recognize that lliese 
tribal attitudes must have been constantly strengthened by the 
struggle for existence and hence that they may be said to have 
served evolutionary purposes. As men had no power by themselves 
to control natural forces, they could survive at ail only by com¬ 
bining into groups that could act as units. These tribes which 
could command the most absolute and unquestioning devotion 
from their members would be most likely to secure adequate sup¬ 
plies of food, increase their numbers, and be victorious in con¬ 
flicts with their rivals. Thus, processes of natural selection favored 
tribal discipline and the total suppression of individuality. The 
tribe, in fact, became the evolutionary unit, and the tendency of 
every vigorous community to maintain its distinction from its 
neighbors, developing and preserving its own special institutions 
and ways of living, made possible a wide range of different social 
experiments, the effectiveness of which was afterwards proved 
through military conflict or economic competition The whole of 
history testifies to the vigor and persistence of trlfaalislic emotions, 
and even in the most advanced civilizations very few human beings 
have ever fully transcended them,* 

The tribal system of organization was accompanied in all parts 
of the world by similar religious attitudes. The most significant 
intellectual characteristic of primitive man was his inability to dis¬ 
tinguish between objective fact and the subjective processes of his 
own imagination. Regarding himself as a part of nature, he sup¬ 
posed that he could influence natural phenomena by the perform¬ 
ance of appropriate ceremonies, hoping to bring 'about desired 
events, such as the return of spring, the increase of the 
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and plants on which he lived* and the removal of famines and 
pestilences by means of imitative rituals. At a later period he 
personified the powers of nature and believed that he could be 
assured of prosperity by propitiating the gods and -securing their 
protection, Because whatever he fell or visualized with special 
vividness seemed to him to be objectively real, he also began to 
project his own aspirations, ideals* ins Li tin ions, and fears into di¬ 
vine figures. Whenever he affirmed a new political or ethical 
concept or arrived at a new pr«tic or technological insight r he 
believed that in giving expression to it he was merely obeying a 
divine command. 

Thus,, each tribe usually developed its own polytheistic pan¬ 
theon* often including one deity whom il worshipped as its especial 
patron, I lie symbol of its traditions, and some limes its physical 
ancestor. The members of any vigorous tribe always insisted on 
the superiority of their own gods and goddesses and hoped that 
this would be made manifest in material strength and wealth; but 
they did not usually claim that these were the only celestial beings 
or ascribe omnipotence to them; nur did they deny ihe reality of 
rival objects of worship. The lack of unity on earth was paralleled 
by a similar anarchy in heaven. Hiis growth of polyihcrim was 
presumably due not only to the lack of any clear criteria for 
differentiating between fact and Image, but also to man's fear of 
assuming the risks and obligations of freedom. He wished lo 
cultivate a sense of dependence on supernatural powers, not only 
by insisting that as long as he retained I heir favor he could rely 
on their protection, but also by making them responsible for all 
social order and all moral imperatives. 

The first major advance in human experience, the change from 
hunting to agriculture and cattle breeding, occurred long before 
mankind emerged into the light of history, and wc know nothing 
about the social conditions that made it possible. The second 
major advance, the building «>f urban dvllkatkms, was apparently 
brought about under the leadership of priestly ruling classes who 
were Mieved to be the spokesmen of the gods, and was accom¬ 
panied by n further elaboration of polytheistic rituals and !>clief$. 
Throughout this epoch of creaiiviiy, the belief that divine powers 
were immanent in human priest-kings seems la have been an ef¬ 
fective method of legitimizing the social order* compatible with a 
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remarkable degree of technological and aesthetic uinovatioiv 
There was, as vet, no fuJ! recognition of the autonomy of lbe in- 
dividual or of the need for any universal standards of justice and 
rationality. 

Eventually, however, the new environmental conditions began 
to produce a slow transformation of human attitudes. As more 
complex social structures and economic systems took shape_ an¬ 
cestral mores and traditions no longer provided adequate guidance, 
and it became increasingly necessary for individuals to make their 
own decisions ubouf the conduct of their lives As different groups 
came into closer contact with each other through trade or warfare 
and established permanent commercial or diplomatic relationships, 
men could no longer think exclusively in tribal terms, but began to 
look for more comprehensive religious and ethical concepts. With 
the gradual accumulation of technological observation and ex¬ 
perience, moreover, the recognition of objective processes of causa¬ 
tion began to develop alongside, and entangled with, the primitive 
reliance on imitative magic. Thus, human attitudes began to 
undergo a double transformation: thought began to move from 
tribalism toward individualism and uni verbalism, and from plural¬ 
istic nature-worship toward monistic rationalism. 

For several thousands of yaan after the advent of (be first urban 
civilizations there was no sharp discontinuity in ways of thinking, 
and men tried (p meet their spiritual problems by refining and 
elaborating the old tribal polytheism. Meanwhile, governments 
dcgenentied into military imperialisms maintasned by force rather 
than by effective systems of belie is. Finally, in the first millennium 
b.c., came a series of new beginnings in human thought. Almost 
simultaneously in five different areas, prophets and philosophers 
began to preach new doctrines, all of which, though in different 
terms and in varying degrees, recognized the spiritual freedom 
and independence of the individual, asserted the unity of man¬ 
kind and of the universe, and adopted a rational rather than a 
magical view of natural processes. Bui while the Orientals were 
concerned mainly with the achievement of inner peace rather than 
with the reformation of society, both the Jewish prophets and the 
Hellenic philosophers affirmed beliefs in standards of justice mak¬ 
ing possible a harmony of order and freedom. 

On a superficial view, all subsequent cultural history might be 
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regarded u* a prolonged stmgglc between ihe old tribalislic at¬ 
titudes. no longer serving evolutionary pnposcs but still deeply 
rooted in the human personality, and ihc new 1 ideal* of individual 
freedom* the unity of mankind . and rati anal objective though!. 
But man advances not by obliterating hts primitive heritage, but 
by transforming k t and any attempted breach of continuity can 
end only in a reversion to some earlier phase of evolution. The 
preservation of tribal atmudes in some form remains essential to 
human survival; but the advance of civilization means that they 
must be subordinated to higher values. 

Unable to Uvc either as isolated individuals or as citizens of the 
universe, human beings must always remain members of visible 
circumscribed communities* upon which tliey are dependent for 
physical security* ethical guidance, and emotional fulfillment. All 
secji±l order depends upon the maintenance of the appropriate 
loyalties, and a new historic epoch begins whenever these are 
transferred to new forms of organization and become crystallized 
around new ideals. Identifying himself unquestioning!)' with the 
traditions and gods of h'ts own tribe, primitive man never exam¬ 
ined the reasons for his own allegiance. But by affirming both the 
spiritual autonomy of the individual and the reality of universal 
principles of truth and just ice* the philosophers and prophets of 
Lhe first millennium ft.c. called into question ad commitnaJ loy¬ 
alties, According to the new view of life, the individual was free 
to give or withdraw his assent to collective authority. This meant 
that group loyalties must be legitimized by some universal stand¬ 
ard and could no( remain elective unless they were believed to 
have $ome deeper foundation than the mere need for tribal sur¬ 
vival. The community could command allegiance only when it 
claimed to be the concrete embodiment and manifestation of a 
cosmic justice. 

The affirmation of principles of justice and morality* moreover, 
lies beyond the scope of rationalistic thinking. By the standards of 
a pure rationalism, the individual has no motive for concern with 
anything beyond his own sell-in teres!. His sense of loyalty and 
moral obligation depends on the intuition that he i s a part of some 
larger whole, and such a conviction transcends reason and is, in 
fact, the essence of the religious consciousness. It pervaded the 
attitudes of primitive maUi though it led him to the error of be- 
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lining In the efficacy of magic. When tested by scientific standards 
oF verification, the whole of early religion, with its imitative rituals 
and the myths designed to explain them and its faith in divine 
persons who actually intervened in human affairs, appears simply 
as a mass of error created by fear and maintained by fraud Yet 
the primitive conviction of man's organic unity both with his 
group and with the cosmos is. In some form, essential to human 
survival. Purely rationalistic thinking, while promising to give 
tnmi control over physical forces, has the effect of isolating and 
alienating him from both his social and his natural environment, 
depriving his ethical and aesthetic values of any claim to objective 
validity, and emptying his life of all transcendent meaning and 
significance. Thus, the task of civilised man is not the replace¬ 
ment of religion by reason, but the affirmation of new forms of 
the religious consciousness which will not conflict with rational 
and objective thought. The creativity of civilization depends on 
finding a harmony not only between order and freedom, but also 
between tribal rim and imi verbalism and between religious unity 
and rationalisite individualism. 

Neither of the two peoples who initiated the Western cultural 
tradition ever achieved such a harmony. For a few generations 
i he Jewish prophetic movement succeeded in infusing the tradi¬ 
tional loyalties of the Israelite religion with universalis! beliefs, 
but posi-Exilic Judaism, while not forgetting the mono! he rim of 
the prophets, largely reverted to iribalistic attitudes. Hellenism, 
on the other hand, which tried to deduce principles of justice fwm 
the concept of nnitira) law, failed to find either a theoretic or a 
practical reconciliation of freedom and order, and succumbed to 
the disintegrating effects of an excess of rationalism, Hellenic 
society finally lost iu sense of organic unity and sank into an 
anemia in which order could be maintained only by the military 
power, first of the Macedonian dynasties and afterwards of Rome. 
The basic intuitions of Judaism and Hellenism, however, being 
combined in Christian theology, and irradiated and revitalized by 
the new Christian ethic of love, with jts promise of a coming 
kingdom or heaven, were iransmiucd lo the civilization of western 
Europe, ihe most rcccm, and so far the most successful, of man’s 
evolutionary cspenmen!v 

Believing always in an ideal justice and in a possible harmony 
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of freedom and order* Western man has sought to realize them in 
several different farms, and it is possible to dislinguish a series of 
oscill liH ons in Western history between epochs of synthesis and 
epochs of disintegration. Three successive institution ill systems, the 
feudalism and CaihoLicihm of the Middle Ages. the monarchical 
state of ihe Retmi^artce. and the capitalbin and liberalism of the 
Enlightenment and die nineteenth century have appeared in turn 
as reflections of the will of Cod and the cosmic structure . 1 During 
each period of synthesis the social order has been accepted by most 
of its members as just, reasonable, acd legitimate* and has [here- 
fore commanded a voluntary loyalty, without coercion or deliber¬ 
ate indoctrination, and individuals have derived a sense of per¬ 
sonal fulfillment and significance from participation in social proc¬ 
esses and at the same time have fell free to explore new modes of 
experience. But each period of confidence and creativity has 
proved to be transitory, ami has been followed by a time of dis¬ 
illusionment during which the established system could be main¬ 
tained only by intolerance, while loyalties were gradually trans¬ 
ferred to new forms of social order and new ideals. Thus cultural 
evolution in Western society has proceeded by a series oJ waves. 
Each forward movement is made possible by a new synthesis of 
ideas and institutkmjr and continues as long as the order and 
discipline of society can be harmonized with individual freedom 
and rational thought. But ux a certain point the wave begins to 
break, tire cultural system is shattered into a chaos of conflicting 
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cross-currents, and there is likely to he a retreat from freedom 
until society tan reconstitute its energies for a new advance. 

The reason For ihc^e oscillations is that as long as society re¬ 
mains creative, human energies cannot permanently be contained 
within the framework of any particular organizational system , Any 
such system contains within itself the seeds of its own destruction, 
for by promoting individual freedom and rational I bought jl must 
always bring about the gradual erosion of the institution* and be¬ 
liefs upon which its stability depend*. Tn the course of lime, Sts 
institutions, unable to accommodate further innovations, begin 
to seem Oppressive and lose their appearance of legitimacy; its 
beliefs cease to be consistent with the progress of rational thinking; 
and individuals develop a sense of alienation from their society 
and no longer Suppose that in fulfilling their social obligations they 
are conforming with the cosmic design. Hut these recurrent with¬ 
drawals of allegiance have itm resulted in any pcrmanenl lias of 
creativity in Western society because they have always been fol¬ 
lowed by a new crystallization round some new institutional sys¬ 
tem. When Western man ceased lo believe in feudalism, he trans¬ 
ferred his loyalties to the monarchical slate; and when he began to 
find monarchy oppressive, he found a new expression of "the 
Jaws of nature and of nature's God" in capitalism and democracy. 
Throughout all institutional changes he has retained a faith in 
the possibility of harmonizing freedom and order and achieving 
<1* brotherhood of the promised kingdom of heaven by conform¬ 
ing with the will of God and with Batumi law. In different con¬ 
crete manifestation:- these have remained the basic social myths 
of Western civilization. If these myths lose their efficacy, then 
Western man must either revert to the attitudes of tribalism or 
acquiesce in the rule of force, either of which means the loss of 
freedom and creativity. 

If all social order, however, depends on ihe preservation of 
myths that transcend reason, then must nut limits be imposed on 
rationalistic inquiry? And if the requirements of social order and 
rational thought arc ultimately in conflict with each other, then 
will nclany creative civilization be, at best, a transitory phenom¬ 
enon These are perhaps the most fundamental of the enigmas 
confronting the human species, especially at a time like the pres- 
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cm, when conflicting institutional and ideological systems are 
competing for allegiance. 

According to some views of the human predicament, these 
questions must be answered in the affirmative. If man is inherently 
an egoist, then be can be induced to subordinate h» personal 
wishes to the welfare of the group only by rigid discipline based 
on the fear of punishment; and as such 'feat (except in childhood) 
usually has little rational basis, il would follow that social order 
depends on the preservation of beliefs in a righteous God, in re¬ 
wards and punishments after death, and in other religious dogmas 
that n rationalistic society is likely to repudiate, if all values, more¬ 
over, are merely human constructs or conventions with no claim 
to any objective validity, so that man find* himself in a universe 
in which noihing is given for his guidance beyond the brute forces 
of physics and biochemistry, then conflicts between different 
value-systems cannot be settled by any appeal to some ultimate 
standard or by any process of reasoned argument. And as society 
cannot survive without some basic agreement about values, these 
must be maintained either by force or by the propagation of il¬ 
lusions. According to these views, that sinners do not go to hell 
and that the Ten Commandments were not dictated to Moses by 
Jehovah must be regarded as dangerous truths that society cannot 
afford to tolerate. 

We shall be better able to sec all the implications of the prob¬ 
lem after rfiis survey of the course of Western thought has been 
completed. But at this point it can be said (bat, however man nuy 
be constituted by nature, he has appeared throughout all history 
as a gregarious being, endowed with a sense of moral obligation 
which causes him to regard himself as a pan of some larger or¬ 
ganic whole. A perfect society would be impossible without that 
transformation of the human personality by love which was prom¬ 
ised by the Christian gospel, but even the unredeemed and sinful 
man, though incapable of love for his neighbor, normally ac¬ 
knowledges a sense of duly. The whole to which he owes allegiance 
has been defined in many different ways; but if this Feeling of 
obligation had been lacking, then no kind of social order could 
ever have existed from the beginning. 1 The conflict between fret- 
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dom and order ls not only an externa! conflict between l he in¬ 
dividual and established social authority. More fundamcnrally, it 
b a conflict between different tendencies within the individual 
personality; and every human being, in proportion as he achieves 
self-awareness, must, in fact, make his own choices, and look for 
his own reconciliation between the satisfaction of his personal 
interests and his sense of social responsibility. Thus, the moral 
attitude (as distinct from the specific moral rules imposed in any 
particular society ) does not depend upon the propagation of illu- 
sions. 

Ecfualty inherent in man's nature is the sense of the objectivity 
of values. Such ideals as justice and beauty have assumed different 
concrete expressions at differem periods of history, but human 
beings have never been content to regard them as merely con¬ 
ventions; in some form they are felt to have an objective basis, so 
that man discovers them and does not merely invent them. This is 
most dearly exemplified in the history of an' Different styles have 
been developed by different societies, and each individual displays 
his own preferences; yet through all changes of taste, certain irre¬ 
ducible aesthetic values remain independent of subjective biases. 
Every true artist feels, indeed, that he is engaged in the revelation 
of a reality transcending his own subjective impressions, though 
he may be wholly unable to offer any rationalistic explanation for 
such 3 feeling. 

The great social myths by which a society is animated are 
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imaginative projections of mart's sense of membership in it larger 
whole and of his belief in the objectivity of moral, political, and 
aesthetic values, [f taken literally, they are, by rationalistic stand¬ 
ards, always untrue. Yet they convey truths that lire human mind 
cannot apprehend more directly, and as long as they meet human 
needs and do not lead to the denial or suppression of any impor¬ 
tant clement of human experience, they should not be dismissed 
simply as illusions. Hilherto. however, the human race has shown 
a chronic propensity to assert factual certainty in areas where it is 
unattainable, insisting either that a persons] deity exists or that he 
does not exist, cither that man has an immortal soul or that he is 
wholly a product of matter. In consequence, rationalistic thought 
comes into conflict with the religious consciousness, and its devel¬ 
opment eventually seems incompatible with the myths on which 
social order depends. Any elution of the dilemma of culture can 
be found only in the development of new modes of thinking which, 
whilst admitting that any system of beliefs is, at best, poetic and 
not literal fact, would at tie same time recognize that the truth 
about the ultimate nature and meaning of human life can be 
conveyed only Through the mythical symbols created by the col¬ 
lective imagination. Twentieth-century physicists have been in¬ 
creasingly compelled to adopt an operational concept of truth, 
recognizing that llicir formulae are never exact articulations of 
the structure or the material universe, which mav be ultimately 
unknowable and even, by human standards, self-coninidiciory, 
but accepting them as true for practical purposes as long as they 
work experimentally. Hu nun beings may perhaps I cam to apply 
a similar concept to the beliefs by which they organize their social 
and moral life. 

Certainty is, in fact, beyond the scope of the human mind; and 
it is precisely because lltt human race can never acquire any cer¬ 
tain knowledge in the religious and moral realm dial it is capable 
of freedom. If men surely knew either that God existed and would 
condemn sinners to eternal punishment or that the universe con¬ 
sisted simply of matter in motion and all values were merely hu¬ 
man constructs, their range of choice would be narrowly restricted. 
But their ignorance compels them to make their own ulfirmaliojiA 
hbont the nature of reality, choosing a faith to live by and staking 
tbeir destiny on a wager about its validity, Throughout all 
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hidoiy, however, men have been reluctant to recognize that free¬ 
dom means not merely the power to do as one pleases, but also 
responsibility far the consequences, and have tried to evade it by 
attributing their own decisions to the gods, to fate, to chance, or 
to scientific law. This is the reason for the popularity oF all farms 
of determinism, both religious and scientific. 

Tr the evolution of human society has any meaning, it is to be 
found m the expansion of human freedom— a process which al¬ 
ways involves the possibility of catastrophe as well as that of con¬ 
tinued advance. And while freedom in the material realm means 
the power to control natural forces, in the realm of the spirit it 
depends on the creation of symbols for the expression of man's 
sense of moral obligation and his belief in values, jrj the recogni¬ 
tion that these are real objects of knowledge and not merely con¬ 
ventional, but that the contribution of man’s own mind and imag¬ 
ination is larger than he has usually been willing to suppose 
Ethical monotheism, natural law, and the kingdom of heaven, the 
central symbolisms of Western society, have often Iweti associated 
with intellectual dogmatism and moral restrictiveness; but, judged 
by operational standards, they have, on the whole, been the most 
successful ol man's attempts to organic his spiritual intuitions and 
experiences and give meaning to his social and moral fife. 

A Note on Toynbee's Theory of History 

The view of histoiy suggested in these pages is, of course, rad¬ 
ically different from the interpretation presented with so much 
eloquence and erudition by Arnold Toynbee Toynbee’s great 
wort is filled with brilliant apersuje, and its literary charm and Im¬ 
mense learning make it fascinating reading; bul its main thesis 
seems to me lo be wJiotly union able, 

Toynbee splits up world history into a number of different civ¬ 
ilizations, twenty-one of which have reached fruition, while eight 
others have been abortive or arrested, and argues that all of them 
have passed through the same phases. Brought into existence 
through a successful response to some kind of challenge a civiliza- 
iron retain* a capacity far further growth and differentiation as 
Jang i* the members of its elite group retain tlieir creativity. Even- 
lualiy, however, they lose their capacity for effective responses to 
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new challenges and degenerate into a “dominant minority," while 
the mass of the population alienated from their leader become 
an "internal proletariat” Meanwhile the civilization passes through 
a period of internal warfare, a "time of troubles/ 1 which b ended 
by the establishmeni of a "universal siate," while the internal 
proletariat usually seek consolation in a higher religion Finally 
The universal state is likely to be overthrown by the "exterm! 
proletariat” of barbarian invaders or to be swallowed up by 
some younger and more vigorous civilization. 

Toynbee never explains what he means by a "civilization" or 
shows in what sense this hypostasizaUon has any real existence 
When we speak of a ^civiiizaiion" what we really mean, of course, 
is that ihe inhabitants of a particular region have acquired certain 
common and distinctive ways of behaving and of thinking {imu- 
turiems and beliefs). When the region is largely isolated from the 
rest of ihe world (as was die case, for example, with ancieni 
Egypt through most of its history), its civilization can be studied 
as though it were a separate entity. Most regions, however, have 
not been isolated, with the result that different cultural patterns 
merge or overlap, and it is impossible to draw any sharp lines of 
differentiation. In either case the word ''civilization'' U an abstrac¬ 
tion When we say that a civilization develops or decays, wc arc 
really referring to changes in ihe habil-pattems of a group of 
human beings, 

h is true that certain kinds of changes have recurred on a num¬ 
ber of different occasions- For example: the inhabitants of a par¬ 
ticular region often become split into s number of rival slates 
which fight wars with each other (Toynbee's '"lime of troubles”); 
the wars result m mutual exhaustion, which leads Anally to a 
transfer of authority to some "universal state" usually originating 
outside the region. Thus the Sumerian city--states were unified by 
Akkad, the Greek city-states first by Maccdon and then by Rome, 
and the Italian city-states of the Renaissance by Spain, while the 
European nation-states of the twentieth century are rent between 
two competing ,l universa! states/ 1 the United States and ihe Soviet 
Union, Such a development, however, h due not lo any absolute 
historic laws, but lo certain specific factor which may or may 
noi recur, and which have, in fact, recurred much less often than 
Toynbee supposes: and the change from interstate warfare to uni- 
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fixation is a change not in some invisible and intangible phantasm 
called a "civilization;' but in human attitudes, beliefs, and habits 
of behavior. 

Toynbee s thesis makes it necessary for him to argue that each 
of the entities he identifies as a civilization passes through a (ime 
of troubles and ends in a universal state. This is fully true in onlv 
about half a dozen cases. Several of Toynbee's civilizations ( the 
Egyptian the Arabic, the Orthodox Christian, and the Russian, 
for example) seem, on the contrary, to begin with universal states. 
In order 10 support his argument, Toynbee is compelled to exag¬ 
gerate a time of troubles (with Orthodox Christian civilization) 
or invent a hypothetical one (with Andean and Minoun civil iza- 
tioiis). 10 locate the universal stale almost at the beginning of a 
civilization (with the Russian) or after the civilization has ceased 
to exist (with the Orthodox Christian, which allegedly achieved its 
universal state in the form of the Ottoman Empire), or to fabri- 
cate a universal state that certainly never existed (with the Mayan 
civilization). His argument seems particularly inapplicable" to 

Egyptian civilization, which—ia view of iLs relative isolation_ 

should have illustrated the process of growth and decay in almost 
a pure form; Egypt throughout its history alternated between 
periods of unUicaiion and periods of disintegration, and the rule 
of the pyramid-builders at its beginning was "as much a universal 
state as the New Empire of Us old age. Whenever Toynbee finds 
whai looks like a universal state, moreover, he is compelled to 
jvstuhic a civilization of which it is the dimax. The Persian Em¬ 
pire, for example, which unified the whole Near Eastern area was 
certainly a universal state; but it could not have belonged to ihe 
Sumeric, Baby Ionic, or Egyptiac civilizations, for their universal 
state* hud already been achieved in other forms. Toynbee therefore 
invokes a dist.net Syriac civilization, apparently consisting chiefly 
of the Jews and the Phoenicians, for tie Persians to unify. An 
even more perplexing universal slate is the Arab Caliphate which 
ernreot be regarded as the climax of an Arabic civilization or as 
the sequel to any identifiable lime of troubles. This is explained 
by the assumption that the Syriac civilization in some mysterious 
underground for a thousand years and then achieved 

LT?^ . Uniflc , ai]0n To ? nb<: * aIs ° Ms to accounl for the fact 
that a universal state is sometimes brought to an end not by ex- 
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tem&l aggression, but by a renewal of vitality within the civiliza¬ 
tion. According to his system, for example, the British Raj in 
India, the Spanish vice royal ties in America, and l he Manchu Em¬ 
pire in China were the universal states of the Hindu, Andean, 
Central American, and Far Eastern civilizations, and hence phe¬ 
nomena of old age. No explanations are offered for the energy 
currently being displayed by Indians, Latin Americans, and Chi¬ 
nese. 

The application of other parts of Toynbee's framework leads 
to similar procrustean distortions. The thesis that internal prole¬ 
tariats create higher religions, for example, causes Zoroastrianism 
{actually the religion of part of the Persian aristocracy) to be 
represented os proletarian, and Tammuz-worship (actually a neo¬ 
lithic survival \ to be classified as a higher religion. 
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The Culture of the Hunters 


I n the tot3! span of human development civilization is a relatively 
recent enterprise, and remains, at best, precarious and incom¬ 
plete, At what period may have occurred the biological mutations 
that produced the first human beings is still undetermined. Accord¬ 
ing to the new method of dating by measuring the dis integral ion of 
carbon- 14 atoms in archaeological specimens, man may have been 
on the planet for a much shorter time than was formerly supposed. 
But by any estimate the epochs of savagery cover a vastly greater 
number of millennia than those of civilization. In the course of his 
savage experience man acquired habits and attitudes that he never 
afterwards wholly outgrew, and these have remained a part of his 
cultural heritage into the twentieth century. Such primitive sur¬ 
vivals have been especially important in the development of ihose 
mental creations—religion and the arts—which were concerned 
not with the mastery of man’s natural environment, but with the 
organization and interpretation of bis emotions, For this reason a 
sketch of primitive culture and the rise of the first urban civiliza¬ 
tions is an essential preliminary to any study of intellectual history. 
The patterns of Western thought took shape m the first millennium 
b.c., but one cannot understand the prophets and philosophers who 
first formulated the doctrines of ethical monotheism and natural 
taw without some knowledge of the background from which they 
emerged. 

During the first, and probably the longest, phase of their social 
evolution, men must have lived by gathering fruits and catching 
small animals. From the beginning, however, they had several ad- 
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vantages aver their siimou cousins—notably hands released from 
locomotion and capable of grasping, throats adapted to articulating 
a wide variety of sounds, and superior brains. Gradually they 
learned the use and manufacture of stone tools and weapons, and 
this made H possible for them to lull Larger animals and to turn 
from fmit-gothcring to hunting. This first major economic revolu¬ 
tion was followed by the discover of fire and the introduction of 
clothing, which extended human habitats into colder climates. The 
paleolithic pha.se in human history* which was also a hunting 
phase, lasted, at the lowest estimates for some thirty thousand years, 
and has had lasting effects on the human personality. To this day 
man remains primarily a hunter in his physiological and psychologi¬ 
cal make-up, and h usually happiest when he can behave as one; he 
has never found it easy to adjust himself to the necessary repression 
of his aggressive impulses tn the more discipHned and sedentary life 
of an urban civilization. 

Bunting society spread to most parts of the land surface of the 
globe, with only such minor variations as were necessitated by 
climatic differences. During ibis period, for example, the two 
American continents were first settled by migrants from north¬ 
eastern Asia. Tribal organization must have existed in some form 
since the origin of man, but il acquired its permanent character¬ 
istics during the bunting phase. Efficient hunting required close 
co-operation among individuals who could display some degree of 
initiative. It was carried on by small tribal units whose members 
were interrelated by blood or marriage, strangers being admitted 
only by a process of adoption. When tribes grew too large for 
effective co-operation, they often became subdivided into smaller 
kinship groups (known to anthropologists as clans, site, or 
genles) which continued to regard each other as close allies. 
Government was norma Ely exercised by individual chieftains as¬ 
sisted by councils of elders, but until the adoption of private prop¬ 
erty rights no permanent class distinctions or systems of privilege 
could become established. Although it is dangerous to apply mod¬ 
em political terminology to primitive institutions, one can best 
describe the spirit of hunting society by calling it republican rather 
than mon archies 1, democratic rather than aristocratic. 

The oldest and most deeply rooted or all man's ethical principles, 
and the only principle common to the whole human race, is the 
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taboo against incest. This presumably originated in the need for 
preventing sexual conflicts and maintaining harmony among 
members of the same family. More advanced primitive peoples 
usuallv went farther than merely prohibiting sexual rdaiionsbips 
between siblings and between parents and children, developing 
much mote elaborate systems of marital taboos. Members of the 
same kinship group were prohibited from marrying each other, 
but were obligated to find mates tn oEhcr kinship groups belong¬ 
ing xo fhc same tribal organization. Thus, primitive marriage 
rules became partly esogarnous and partly endogamous. Incest 
taboos applied to any cohabitation within the dan or sib, all the 
members of which were considered blood relatives and comprised 
u closely k-iiit unit bound together by collective interests and 
obligations. Rules of descent were sometimes patrilineal and some¬ 
times matrilincal, When inheritance was reckoned mutrihneallv, 
the continuity of the kinship group was maintained through Ehe 
female line, and Ehe necessary transferences ol group member¬ 
ship were made not by the women, but by the men. Instead of 
bringing an alien wife into his own kinship group, a young man 
would be adopted into the group to which his wife belonged." 

Most other primitive rules of morality served the same practical 
purpose of preserving the harmony and economic efficiency of the 
group* ethical precepts ml being languished either from tribal 
laws or from custom* and conventions. Once a rule hud become es¬ 
tablished, any violation of it, it was believed, would infallibly lead 
to some kind of catastrophe and probably to death, and the effects 
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of a crime would always be prolonged until the full price had been 
paid. This meant lhal good and evil were always in (he act. never 
in the intention, and ihc man who violated a taboo unknowingly 
would incur the appropriate penalty as infallibly as the deliberate 
criminal. Guilt, moreover, was collectiveil well as individual, being 
transmitted by the wrongdoer to his children or to the whole kinship 
group. The group, similarly, had the obligation of avenging injuries 
suffered by any of its members. Thus, a necessary social objective, 
the unity of the tribe, was achieved through the development of ir¬ 
rational moral fears and euill anxieties. Such fears were so intense 
that the violators of taboos might often drop dead in sheer panic at 
their own temerity. 

A similar association of irrational altitudes with socially desir* 
able results was exhibited by the growth of ritual ami magic These 
were based on erroneous conceptions of how natural forces oper¬ 
ated. but their effect was to assuage anxiety and other disturbing or 
disruptive emotions and id promote collective harmony. Unable to 
distinguish clearly between the subjective processes of his own 
imagination and external realities, and supposing that whatever he 
felt or visualized with especial vividness must be objectively true, 
primitive man came to believe that by acting out liis wishes in imag¬ 
inary forms be could actually influence the course of natural events. 
This was a misapplication of what is perhaps man's most valuable 
mental characteristic, responsible for the development of language, 
of mathematics, and of all his higher intellectual achievements', his 
ability to think in symbols. 

Initially, we may suppose, primitive man. responding to emo¬ 
tional pressures like a child or a dreamer, allayed his fears and an¬ 
tagonisms by means of symbolic wiib-fulfilIntents. Fearful of an 
interruption in the sequence of the days and the seasons or an ex¬ 
haustion of his food supply, desirous of curing an ailment or aveng¬ 
ing himself upon an enemy, he gave expression to his feelings by 
acting them out in imitative forms. He then came to believe that 
these enactments produced real results, and that it was only by 
means of ibetn that he was able to ward off all the dangers by 
which he was surrounded. This belief may have been partly due 
to the fact that his wish-fulfillments were, in practice, often fol¬ 
lowed by the desired consequences: that, for example, every time 
he performed a ceremony expressing his anxiety for the return of 
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spring there was in actuality ;i rebirth of vegetation^ ^nd ihaj 
whenever he dealt with a physical ailment by enacting his eager¬ 
ness us be rid of it; he experienced an emotional relief that has¬ 
tened Ihe physiological process of tecoveiy. Thus confidence in 
these techniques of imitative eonfml became established, result¬ 
ing in the elaboration both of group rituals expressive of the nor¬ 
mal needs of the tribe and of magical technique* for coping with 
specific problems. 

In this fashion every common tribal Interest—the recurrence of 
the seasons, the increase of The food supply, successful hunting— 
was likely to become embodied in some regularly repeated cere- 
atony, which usually included group dancing, singing* and feist- 
mg. Besides enabling men to express and thereby to allay, anger 
and anxiety, such ceremonies also promoted tribal unity and 
strengthened the loyalty of the individual to iribul traditions, fur 
the emotional cxdtcmcni they aroused had the effect of breaking 
down the barrier* between individual and thus fusing all the tribes¬ 
men into a collective whole. Meanwhile, whole systems of magical 
devices were gradually elaborated for curing diseases, punishing 
enemies, and dealing with other extraordinary crises. The magic- 
warker usually proceeded bv taking something associated either 
by similarity or by contiguity with the person or object that he was 
desirous of controlling "and lhen acting ou! his wishes cm it- A 
human being might be iiikctcd. for example, for either good or 
evil purposes, by the magical mimipuiiUkm of an image made to 
represent him. of portions of his hair or fingernails or clothing, or 
even fin more sophisticated societies) of his name- Certain mem¬ 
bers of a tribe, marked out either hy unusual ikdb or by some 
emotional abnormality* usually became particularly adept at these 
operations, and gradually assumed specialized functions. Re¬ 
leased from the duty of hunting, and concentrating on (he practice 
of tnasic. the shaman, sorcerer, or medicine man was the world*® 
first professional, 

In so far as ritual and mafic were devices by which man hoped 
to control his environment, they reflected an erroneous logic that 
would eventually be dispelled by a more rational understanding 
of natural processes. But their function was also to enable man 
to control liimseli by ordering his emotions and finding socially ac¬ 
ceptable outlets for their expression. This function is as necessary 
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in civilized as in savage society, and Lbe tn el hods by which it is 
accomplished by civilized man are organically linked with those 
of ihe paleolithic past. The devclopmem bolh of religion and 
of the arts can be traced back an a coniinu-tiu* line to ihe burning 
era. The group rituals of the primeval tribesmen were the origin 
not only of all religious ceremonial, but also gf the drama and of 
poetry and music, while magic gave birth to the visual arts. When 
paleolithic artists in France and Spain twenty or thirty thousand 
years asio covered the walls and ceilings of caves with paintings of 
bear* and mammoths bison and reindeer, their motive was to 
obtain power over ihese animals and make them easier to till. In 
many of these pictures, in fact* the animals are depicted as either 
wounded, with darts hanging from their bodies or close to traps, 
and there are indications that they were actually used as symbolic 
targets, 

Bow did primitive man interpret the world in which he found 
himself, and by what processes did his ritualistic techniques 
of control acquire religious connotations? Any answers to such 
questions must, of course, be largely speculative. Ritual has always 
been one of the most stable elements In culture, and ihe logic upon 
which tt was originally based is usually not difficult la decipher, 
whereas religious and philosophical beliefs have been much more 
variable. The same ritual has often been associated over ihe course 
of thousands of years with a series of different theological systems 
and explained by means of several different myths. 

Apparently man's original assumption aboul the w-orld around 
him was that all natural phenomena were alive in the same way as 
he was himself. Tins did not initially mean that natural objects 
were regarded as distinct personalities. Primeval man seems to 
have conceived of nature as filled with an anonymous undiffer¬ 
entiated force, a numinous power, similar to that of the human will. 
This force was manifested in all forms of movement in the sky or 
the atmosphere or on the earth, especially in any movement that did 
not seem to conform to normal expectations, and it might become 
concentrated in human beings with special talents or even in ft* 
ibhbiic objects. Anybody who touched such an object was likely to 
be smitten dead, whether the power with which it was charged was. 
so to speak, positive or negative—as is indicated by the fact that in 
most early languages the same word was used for ^sacred" and 
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“accursed." ! Such a view oMhe world might be called religious in 
so far as it meant that men believed in a cosmic power and tried to 
maintain it ri’jhi relationship ivilh it; but the power was not at first 
personified, and was nol approached with a religious spirit of rev¬ 
erence and submission. Through his rituals man hoped to control if 
and to ensure that its manifestations would be in accord with human 


purposes. 

This feeling of an undifferentiated force at wort in nature 
seems Gradual])' to have developed into the belief that certain ob¬ 
jects were not only particularly powerful but also endowed with 
distinct personalities. "Ill ns the numinous mist that had origin ally 
filled the natural world began to disperse, and the figures of the 
gods Slowly became visible. Men attributed will and intelligence 
to the sun and the stats, to mountains and trees and storms of 
wind and rain; but there is considerable evidence for the supposi¬ 
tion that their earliest deities were animats. During the hunting 
phase of human evolution they seem to have developed religious 
attitudes toward the creatures upon whom they depended for their 
livelihood. The animal that a tribe slaughtered and devoured was 
regarded as a kind of guardian spirit, sometimes even as a physical 
relative; he gave his body for the preservation of his human de¬ 
pendents, and m eating it they entered into communion with him 
and received a share of his power.* Fearful of their temerity in 
doing violence to these divine beings, the primitive hunters devel¬ 
oped rituals designed to avert their anger anti secure their protec¬ 
tion Thus, the belief in the hilling and eating of a god belongs to 
one of the earliest layers of human thought. It was probably from 
this notion of animal guardian spirits that kinship groups in var- 
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ious parts of the world developed the practice of adopting par¬ 
ticular animals as their totem is tic symbols and embodiments of 
group unity, though totem animals were considered too sacred to 
be eaten by their human dependents escepl on special ritualistic 
occasions. 

h it possible to make any guesses about the rituals associated 
with animal worship? Among the cave pictures left by the paleo¬ 
lithic hunters, a few represent human beings wearing heads and 
skins of animals, only the legs being left uncovered. Possibly 
animal disguises were assumed merely for the sake of effective 
hunting. On the other hand, in accord with the primitive con¬ 
fusion between image and reality, human beings may have been 
idemilied with the animals they represented, and may have played 
(he central parts in dramatic performancej designed to increase 
the tribal food supply hy means of imitative magic. Under such 
circumstances the performer «| the animal rote must first have 
been considered as tilted with the divine force thttl his fellow tribes¬ 
men wished to incorporate, and afterwards, carrying his enact¬ 
ment through to its logical and tragic culmination, he must have 
been slaughtered and rilualisticaJly eaten. Tltcrc is no direct evi¬ 
dence from the paleolithic period of such a ceremony, but the 
farther back we can trace the history of any society, the more 
evidence we are likely to find of human sacrifice and ritual can¬ 
nibalism. In the ceremonies of which wc have direct knowledge 
the victims were usually criminals, children, or captured enemies, 
but the accompanying rituals suggest that thc-c were substitutes for 
a chieftain or medicine man in whom an animal dcilv had become 
embodied. Wc can most plausibly explain mans religious devel¬ 
opment by supposing that he originally believed not only that he 
acquired power by killing and eating divinity, but also that this 
divinity became manifest in human as well as animal forms. 

Another tendency in primitive thought made it easy to believe 
thai under appropriate drcxumionccs a man might become Med 
with divine power. For religion developed as an interpretation not 
only of man's environment, but also of his own psychic experiences. 
Awed by the mysteries of his own spirit no less than by those of 
nature, primitive man was likely to attribute to divine in¬ 
fluence any abnormal emotional slate, w hether above or below the 
usual level. Medicine mm customarily went into states of trance 
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in which they were believed to be in communication with the 
gods, and many tribes supposed lunatics and sexual deviants to be 
divinely possessed. In most early societies, moreover, men evolved 
techniques for deliberately inducing the abnormal forms of con¬ 
sciousness in which they supposed themselves to achieve union 
with divine power, sometimes by the use of drugs and other 
physiological stimuli, sometimes by hypnotic dances and music. 
The wild utterances to which they gave vent on such occasions 
were regarded as the words of a god and were interpreted as 
divine commands or predictions of future events. Many peoples 
attributed any violent or unusual emotion to one of the soils as a 
matter ol course: the individual was then no longer held respon¬ 
sible for his actions, though the gods were sometimes mischievous 
or even malevolent and the results might 1>: talaslrophic,' 

In particular, any euphoric state of mind in which men felt an 
enlargement of I heir normal powers was associated with divine 
inspiration, The flash of insight that enabled an individual to 
achieve an original act of creation, whether in art or in tech¬ 
nology, was always mysterious, and for early mankind it could be 
due only to the intervention of u god, Long after the advent of 
civilization, in fact, poets continued to believe that they wrote 
from divine dictation; inventors attributed their discoveries to di¬ 
vine aid; and political and ethical reformers insisted that they 
were proclaiming truths revealed to them by heaven. Certain of 
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the gods, though usually originating in natural phenomena, be¬ 
came especially associated with the advance of human society 
and with valued emotional altitude, ami were worshipped as 
patrons of culture. 

Another source of religious ritual which can also be traced back 
as far as the burning period is the belief m some kind of afterlife. 
Paleolithic men already buried their dead surrounded by the 
toots and weapons they would presumably need in their new 
existence. The notion that man had some "kind of spirit distinct 
from his body seems to have developed among ad branches of 
mankind, and was probably deduced From the fuel that he had 
dreams while life body was asleep: hut must primitive peoples re¬ 
garded the nest life as a pale reflection of this one and supposed 
that the dead were likely to envy the living. Some tribes worshipped 
the spirits of iheir departed ancestors; almost all came to believe 
thai if they failed to supply the needs of the dead and make the 
proper disposition of their bodies, Ihey would be haunted by com¬ 
plaining visitors from the world of ghosts. The tombs of powerful 
chieftains often became places of fear where by appropriate rituals 
men might occasionally establish contact with the spirits, but 
where they were more likely to incur deadly peril. Primitive 
peoples usually expected the ghosts to be trvengeful rather than 
beneficeni T and elaborate ceremonies were often adopted in order 
to ward off their malevolence. 

Animal-worship and the belief In inspiraikm and in ghosts were 
probably the moss important factors in the growth of polytheism, 
but there were innumerable other demenls in ihe pedigree of the 
gods. Almost anything in man's environment might be regarded as 
a comer of numinous power and gradually deified. In different 
partv of the world, men worshipped the heavenly bodies and 
atmospheric phenomena, mountains and rivers, rocks and pillars 
of stone, and almost every familiar variety of tree and animal 
Needing reassurance in all the exigencies o( daily life, they came 
to believe lhat each department of human activity had m own 
peculiar guardian spirit. Above all, they felt that ihe unify and 
welfare ol their tribe were embodied in a special tutelary god who 
might originally have been a totem animal or an ancestral spirit 
or simply the conerctizaiion of conmmniil loyalty. In the course 
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of lime, most tribes evolved their own creation myths, inventing 
grotesque stories about the origin of the world, but the gods to 
whom this was attributed usually remained rather remote figures. 
OwinE their existence more to intellectual curiosity and poetic 
inventiveness than to any deep emotional need, they were not 
worshipped as warmly and assiduously as the lesser, but more 
cherished, tribal deities. 

Initially, there can tie no doubt, men deified what they actually 
saw; it was the visible physical object—the sun, the mountain, 
the oak tree or bull or snake —to which they attributed will and 
intelligence. Human thought began to move into a new phase 
when Individuals learned to regard these objects as merely the 
temporary dwelling-places, or even the symbolic manifestations, 
of spiritual beings, supposing not that the sun was itself a god, 
but that a god who transcended nature made use of the sun to 
reveal himself to man. If (he god was not identical with the object, 
but was merely represented by it, then it followed that he could 
also be represented by means of human artistry, Men therefore 
began to moke images of their gods; and whereas the early paleo¬ 
lithic cave* paintings, being intended to serve magical purposes, 
had been strictly realistic, later primitive art often sought to 
heighten and enhance religious emotion by distorting natural 
forms, making war gods who were embodiments of terror and 
fertility goddesses with swollen breasts and buttocks who repre¬ 
sented solely the functions of rex and reproduction. But the process 
of abstraction implied in this kind of image-making was beyond 
the mental capacity of most primitive people, and the average 
tribesman was incapable of distinguishing the concrete representa¬ 
tion from the invisible reality. The idol of the tribal god might be 
supposed to be merely his symbol, or possibly a vehicle through 
which his power was particularly concentrated and made mani¬ 
fest; but it was often treated as a (elishiitie instrument, itself en¬ 
dowed with personality, and was sometimes even subjected to 
mngicul manipulation if it failed to give prosperity to its devotees. 

For a primitive god was never omnipotent and often seemed 
to have little more power than human beings, By refusing to 
worship him men might anger him, but they could also exert 
pressure on him; and by special magical rituals they could even 
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compel him to act in a desired manner. More advanced societies 
learned to regard such a procedure as a kind of lise-majeste. and 
hence as extremely dangerous, bul for a long time they did not 
doubt its efficacy. But tribes normally trusted iheir own particular 
gods and wanted them to be powerful, and believed that the gods 
could be strengthened through human aid. This led to the con¬ 
ception of a sacrifice as a communal meal shared by the tribal 
deity and his human dependents. By burning certain parts of an 
animal or by pouring out his blood on the ground before eating 
the remainder of the carcass themselves, the iribesmen actually 
provided nourishment for their god at the same time as for them¬ 
selves. This shared meal was likely to be mingled with rit ual* 
handed down from the period when the animal was itself the 
god and the tribesmen communed with him by literally swallow¬ 
ing his body. 

Only very gradually did men attach such transcendent power to 
the gods that the dependence ceased to be mutual and the sacrifice 
of treasured objects began to be regarded as a necessary method of 
pJacation, Men were very slow to recognize their ow n weakness and 
their absolute dependence on cosmic forces they could not control. 
Not until an even later period did religion become associated with 
any enlightened ethical principles. The mom fixation of the gods 
was, indeed, impossible as long as they retained their connection 
with natural phenomena, for it was obvious that nature did not be¬ 
have in accord with any moral rules. Whai primitive men, both 
individually and collectively, wanted from ihc gods was health and 
strength, riches and long life, and they hoped to attain tlicsc things 
chiefly by ritual and sacrifice rather than by good conduct. The 
methods of early religion always remained large!} magical, and its 
motivations thoroughly materialistic- Although the tribal gods 
were regarded as the guardians of tribal morality, and would be 
angered, it was supposed, if men did not .idhere to it, they were 
not usually considered as its creators, and the behavior attributed 
to them in myths was often on a lower ethical level than that re 
quired of their worshippers. The one moral quality that the 
gods definitely expected men to display was humility'. Almost all 
primitive peoples supposed that the gods would be provoked to 
anger il men showed pride or tried to rise above rhe cosmic status 
assigned to them, and in a number of creation myths it was sug- 
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gifted ihat divine jealousy was the original cause of death and she 
other ills of the human predicament - 1 

Primitive tribal gods were not restricted only in power; existing 
within the world of space and time, they were endowed with spe¬ 
cific physical and temporal locations and could exercise authority 
only within certain geographic trouts, there jurisdictions being nor¬ 
mally coterminous with the areas claimed by their worshippers. 
During the hunting period there was probably little intertribal con¬ 
tact, and each group was likely to elaborate its own system of be¬ 
liefs withoui considering the relationship between its own deities 
and these of other peoples. But when members of different tribes 
became associated with each other, they did not in general, doubt 
the reality of each other's gods. It was assumed that each people 
would worship its own gods, and would in fact lose its identity if 
it ceased to do so, and dial these gods had power only over their 
own tribesmen. After the development of agriculture, ihe gods be¬ 
come attached to particular countries, or even to particular shrines; 
and foreign visitors were expected to worship them ns a matter not 
only of courtesy but also of prudence, as otherwise the god* might 
become offended.* When several tribal groups came under the same 
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government their mythologies were often fused on the assump¬ 
tion that they had been worshipping the same gods under different 
names; and when one tribe conquered another, m deny usually be¬ 
came the supreme figure m a new joint pantheon. Theological in- 
tolerance scarcely existed before the rise of monotheism. Gods, 
however, were sometimes capable of migration; and after the full 
development of polytheism in the early civilizations, individuals 
often chose which gods they would particularly worship, oc¬ 
casionally importing a new cult from some foreign community. 

With the growth of higher conceptions of morality and more 
scientific views ol nature, these primitive beliefs gradually became 
untenable and were either repudiated or transmuted into vehicles 
for the expression of new insights and incorporated into more en¬ 
lightened theologies, Ttm process can be traced in detail in the 
evolution of the two most spiritually creative of ancient peoples, 
the Jews and the Greeks, Moses and Homer, Amos and Aeschylus 
cannot Ik fully understood without a knowledge of the primitive 
iribalism and polytheism they were endeavoring to purify and 
adapt to higher ideals. Even modem however, bears the im¬ 
print of his early experiences and still confronts similar spiritual 
problems. 

Every organism recapitulates the evolution of the species during 
its early physiological growth, and a similar process can be traced 
m the psychic development of the human child. The infant thinks 
like a primitive, displaying ihe same tendency to identify with each 
other images that have become linked by similarity or contiguity p 
to personify all the objects in his environment, and to act out his 
impulses in dramatic forms. These magical thought-patterns are 
only gradually superseded by rational conceptions of causation. 
Even in adulthood they always remain not for below ihe surface of 
consciousness, as Is shown by their reappearance in the nocturnal 
world of dreams. Dream logic, in which everything represents 
something else and wishes find imaginary fulfillments, is a rcpcii- 
Non of the logic that produced primitive maglc P More consciously 
and deliberately* the poet thinks like a primitive, though with an 
awarenc.^ that poetic metaphor* symbolism* pcrsonilicatLon. and 
ihc expression ns the basic human experiences in mythical forms 
arc methods of stating subjective attitudes and pot anictiiatiotis of 
objective realities. 
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Through the development of irrational ritual? ami mythologies, 
primitive thought provided a respond to two compelling needs; 
tribal co-operation and a seme of the unity of man and nature. 
The human race could not survive at all unless tribal welfare took 
precedence over (he wishes of individuals. Human beings therefore 
learned to regard with horror any action, such as a violation of the 
incest taboo, that threatened group harmony; to be fearful of any 
departure from established mores and attitudes; to project their 
communal loyalties into the worship of a tribal pantheon; and lt> 
regard alien practices and allegiances with acute suspicion. At the 
same lime they sought to re tale themselves to the world around 
them by reading their own subjective thoughE-proctsses into ex¬ 
ternal phenomena on the assumption that nature and the human 
spirit were substantially akilt; by creating myths that gave meaning 
and value to the normal human experiences; and by attributing any 
new insight or any unusual emotional state to divine inspiration. 
Both the supremacy of collective over private interests and the 
sense of man's related ness to the cosmos arc necessary in ail so¬ 
cieties. and one of the central problems of culture after the growth 
of civilization is to reconcile them with rational modes of thought. 
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The Culture of the Peasants 


P ossibly the most far-reaching changes in human history were 
the discovery of agriculture and the domestication of animals. 
These apparently occurred eight or ten thousand years ago, mark¬ 
ing the beginning of the neolithic era. and can most plausibly be 
located somewhere in the Middle East, perhaps along the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea. The new ways of living were then 
gradually carried to other regions along different lines of migration. 
Before the beginning of written records the same kind of agri¬ 
cultural society became established in large pans of Europe and 
Asia, its archaeological remains being found in such widely 
scattered areas as the Danubian basin, the western and northern 
shores of the Btack Sea, the fertile crescent bordering the desert of 
Arabia, and the volleys of the Indus in eastern India and the Hoang- 
Ho in non hern Chinn, in all these regions, neolithic peoples grew 
cereals, used oxen as beasts of burden, manufactured painted pot- 
lery. and made clay images of a fertility goddess. Except in the 
Americas, where agriculture was probably discovered independ¬ 
ently. it seems originally to have been associated everywhere with 
the same cultural pattern, which must presumably have been dif¬ 
fused from a single center. 

Agriculture may at lint have been a feminine occupation It is a 
plausible theory that the women of u tribe first realized that 
seeds thrown away near their encampment were producing sprouts 
and deduced the possibility of deliberate I v planting them. Early 
agriculture was associated everywhere with an emphasis on the 
feminine principle in nature and among the gods and on the 
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analogy between human sexuality and the fcnllity of the earth. In 
the beginning the processes of sowing and harvesting may have 
been left entirely to the women, while the tnen continued their 
I muling activities, or, if these became unnecessary or impossible, 
found an outlet for Itaeir aggressive energies in forms of inlcr- 
Iribai warfare which w ere probably highly ritualized. Such a divi¬ 
sion of labor urn established before the advent of iht white men 
among the less advanced Endian peoples of North America, and 
was perhaps customary during the early neolithic period in the 
Old World. 

In the end, however, the male members of most agricultural 
tribes surrendered (heir primal independence and became idlers of 
the ground Thus the hunter was transformed into the peasant. I his 
revolution was followed by a w h itte variety of social and cultural 
changes, not all of which were beneficial to the human beings af¬ 
fected by them. Agriculture produced more wealth and economic 
security than hunting, anil stimulated other scientific and ireli- 
nologicai discoveries; but its invention resulted also in she growth 
of complex social structures under which the laboring masses sup 
ported privileged ruling groups. In spite of the economic advance 
i hut it represented peasant society proved in some respects to be 
a deviation from the main line of human evolution, and those tribes 
which retained more of the independence of 5 heir hunting ancestors 
displayed, in the long run. a greater capacity for progress. 

Ceasing to be nomadic, a tribe of agriculturalists would become 
rooted in a particular segment of fertile earth, and their 1 lives would 
thereafter be largely guided by routines determined by the sequence 
of the seasons, individual initiative being much more rigidly re¬ 
stricted than among hunters. Land was at fust always held col¬ 
lectively by the group, though it might be divided into separate 
family plots, the extenskm of the concept of private property to 
she basic source of production being a very Lite ik-dopiiieni in all 
parts of lhe world. Bus irt addition to raising food for ihcm- 
sdves peasant communities normally set aside a surplus for the 
support of their priests ot medicine men; and while die** profes¬ 
sionals might contribute to tribal welfare nor only through their 
control of magic but also by gathering genuinely useful knowl¬ 
edge-—most notabfv* by construct mg a calendar for the guidance 
of farm ■operations-—they were often able to exp Jo is their peasant 
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dependents and become a hereditary theocracy, Lhe mass of Che 
people being gradually reduced to some kind of serfdom. An even 
more extreme form of oppression was outright chattel slavery, 
bronchi about chiefly through [he secure of men and women from 
more primitive tribes in the vicinity. Agriculture, moreover, made 
ware of conquest profitable, and wealthy peasant communities, 
having lost the militancy of their ancestors, were likely sooner or 
later to be overrun by tribes of nomad 1 -, who often succeeded in 
establishing themselves as feudalists ruling classes, Thus both in- 
terrtaj and external factors tended to produce a concentration of 
authority in the hands of a few individuals. 

There economic and social changes were accompanied by a 
transformation in the visual aits. Art always expresses the current 
conception of ultimate reality, swinging between the poles of 
sensuous representation and pure abstraction in proportion as men 
accept die duality -if the material world or believe in spiritual or 
intellectual entities underlying or transcending physical appear* 
ances ! Early paleolithic art had been representational, displaying 
lhe belief of the hunters in the final reality of the animals on which 
they lived and in their power to control them by direct magical 
manipulation. Throughout the thousands of years of the neolithic 
period, on the other hand, artists either distorted natural figures, 
reeking to convey not their physical shapes but the forces and 
meanings embodied in them, or produced geometrical designs and 
patterns expressive of unchanging spiritual realities removed from 
the llux of naturalistic experience. This was the an of a phase in 
social development during which men were becoming aware of the 
complexity of the world and were searching for general concepts 
to explain natural processes. Probably neolithic art can also be 
finked with lhe growing irrationality of the social system and the 
consequent search for a spiritual realm that would both justify 
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economic iTte qualities and provide consol;!Hon for exploited closes, 

Especially significant in many peasant societies was the develop¬ 
ment of she institution of kingship. The chieftain of a hunting 
tribe had usually shared his responsibilities with the tribal elders, 
but the kin? was an object of religious adoration, being regarded 
as divinely appointed and inspired, or even as a god incarnate. Fie 
was the successor of the medicine man rather than of the chieftain, 
and in the beginning his ritualistic functions were probably more 
important than his exercise of political leadership. The theory of 
divine right of kings can be traced back in a continuous line from 
the monarc lues of modern Europe., through the Byzantine and 
Persian empires, to neolithic peasant society. Evidence |aihen:d 
from primitive peoples in all parts of the world suggests that it 
began In forms of imitative magic associated with the discovery of 
agriculture. 

In order to ensure good harvests, neolithic tribesmen adopted 
rituals designed to stimulate fertility, and ihese were frequently 
based on the analogy between the reproductive processes of the 
vegetation and human sexuality. Because many primitive peoples 
supposed that intercourse at the appropriate seasons, in some in¬ 
stances actually in the fields, would hasten the sprouting of the 
torn, sexual orgies acquired a religious significance. One individual, 
however, often became die especial represcniMive of the vegetation 
spirit and, being identified with the role which he played, was 
likely 10 be considered a god. This appears to have been the 
origin of kingship. While these primal kings may often hive ex¬ 
ercised the general responsibHiiies of political leadership, iheir most 
important duty was to perform the rituals upon which tribal web 
fare depended, in particular by successfully cohabiting with the 
women who represented the earth mother And while [hey usually 
lived in luxury and privilege, released from aE! obligations of phys¬ 
ical labor, they were often destined to tragic ends. Because it was 
primarily by the exercise of virility that they promoted the fertility 
of the earth, they were sometimes slaughtered os soon us tkeLr 
sexual powers began to fail. Among some peoples even more 
savage customs became prevalent. Because the scgeLalion passed 
through a series of metamorphoses, being first scattered in the form 
of seed and then. resurrected IS corn, being cul down and de¬ 
voured, the human being who played the role of the vegetation 
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spirit was sometimes treated in Lhe same fashions in some instances 
hh body was cut into small pieces which were strewn over lhe 
harvest fields in others it was ritualist leal ly eaten sit imitation 
of the harvest There are indications that the central figure was 
often considered not only ;ls a vegetation spirit but also as an 
animal. usually a homed bull or goat, from which one can 
plausibly suppose thai she ceremony was an adaptation of practices 
of human sacrifice which predated the agricultural era and had 
been first established among the paleolithic hunters, 

Eventually kings succeeded in freeing themselves front their 
obligation to serve their subjects by premature death, and the role 
cl sacrificial victim was cither enacted symbolically or transEcired 
to somebody else. In some communities a young man would be 
chosen a* the embodiment of the vegetation spirit, and for a 
given period before being hilled would enjoy all the pleasures ap¬ 
propriate to a god. In other instances an animal, a child, or a 
criminal was sacrificed, and the ritual of killing lhe vegetation 
spirit was finally likely to become confused with the practice, also 
well established among primitive peoples, of removing £iiih anx¬ 
ieties by transferring alt tribal misdemeanors to a single victim and 
Then slaughtering ibis "scapegoat” as m atonement for the sins of 
everybody else, Bui even after kings had established their right to 
die naturally, they were still identified with gods and expected 10 
promote prosperity by the performance of customary rituals. The 
divinity of kingship remained, in fact, lhe only basis of political 
authority Jong after the development of the first urban civUuatiom. 

In the evolution of primitive religion the adoption of rituals 
based on imitative magic seems normaIIy Jo have preceded the elab¬ 
oration of corresponding mythologies. Bui once a ritual had become 
established, it was likely to be interpreted by means of a tale about 
the gods, which then came to be regarded as its rmvn d'etre, the 
original magical purpose being gradually forgotten. In order to 
explain their agrieutiura! rituals, many primitive peoples devised 
stories of a marriage between the earth and the vegetation spirit. 
The earth was seen in feminine terms as a great mother—a concep¬ 
tion probably connected with the fad that agriculture was at first 
carried on primarily by women. The vegetation represented the 
masculine principle; but because this disappeared during the win¬ 
ter, it was regarded as constancy dying and reviving; and because 
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it was both seed and harvest, it could be considered both husband 
and son. The earth goddess, it was therefore declared, had been 
deprived of her lover and had mourned for his disappearance, but 
had finally regained him either by bringing him back from the 
underworld or by beating a son to take his place. The death of the 
vegetation spirit was, moreover, closely associated with the loss of 
his sexual power, being attributed in many areas to a fatal wound 
by which he had been deprived of his masculinity. 

The cult ol the great mother und her dying and reviving partner 
became especially vigorous and persistent throughout [hose Medi¬ 
terranean and Near Eastern territories where the civilization of the 
Western world originated. With regional variations, they were 
worshipped under the names of Ishtar and Tsmituct in Meso¬ 
potamia, Isis and Osiris in Kgypt, Asmrte and Adonis sn Syria, and 
CybcSe and Artis in Anatolia, while in classical Greece a similar 
talc was told of the harvest goddess Demeter and her daughter 
Persephone. Surviving long after the advent of civilization, the 
myths were gradually embroidered with picturesque details, The 
people of Mesopotamia, for example, liked to tell how Ishur had 
gone in search of Tatnmuz “to the land from which there is no 
returning, to the house of darkness, where dust lies on door and 
bolt," 1 and how in her absence all love ceased among men and 
animals, and life was in danger of extinction. As she descended 
into the underworld she was required gradually to remove Iter 
garments until finally she stood naked before ErotpKigil, the 
queen of ihv dead, who reluctantly responded to appeals from the 
gods of heaven and allowed Tanimus: to be sprinkled with the 
water of life and vet free. In the Egyptian version Osiris was first 
locked in a coffin by his wicked brother Sci and floated out to sea. 
and afterwards torn into fourteen piece-*, which were scattered 
throughout Egypt: but Isis succeeded in gathering together all the 
fragments except the genitals, which had been eaten by fishes, 
after which Osiris revived 3nd was made ruler of the dead. The 
mourning of Isis for her husband and her tong search for his body 
became representative of all human fidelity and were favorite 
themes of Egyptian storytellers, (n Anatolia, Allis was supposed 
either to have been killed by a boar or to have bled to death after 
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castrating himself in ^tonemcm for iimdcl'ty \o his mistress, and 
then 10 have been reincarnated in the form of a pine iree. ! 

The living core of a religion, however, is always its ritual rather 
JJian its mythology. It retains its emotionni efficacy as long as iis 
adherents continue to fulfill the traditional ceremonial in th-: be¬ 
lief that through the performance ihey become linked with a cosmic 
power and that vital issues of life and death arc dependent upon 
it The worship Of the earth mother and the vegetation spirit en- 
diired fur many millennia because their separation and reunion 
were re-enacted every year m symbolic dramas, the completion 
of which was felt to be a necessary guarantee of communal pros¬ 
perity. When the people of Mesopotamia chanted their ^Lament of 
the Flute for Tamnmz/ r and when the maidens of Lebanon, 
watching their river stained with the red earth washed down from 
the mountain* every spring, sang dirges for the kilting of Adonis, 
the god was actually dead; and when they feasted to celebrate his 
rmum from the underworld, he had actually come back to life. A 
projection of constantly repealed cycles of experience, ike ritual 
was time less, and each recurrence was identified with the original 
mythical enactment 

fn ihe course of millennia the drama began to acquire new and 
more spiritual meanings, the killing and resurrection of the male 
figure becoming symbolic not only of the sequence of winter and 
spring, but also of the inufumallty of the human soul. Tfcb 
transformation was facilitated by the fact that the earth was the 
recipient of the bodies of the dead as well as of the seed. And 
while Ihe ritual of death and rebirth offered the hope of new life 
after death, it also conveyed a recognition of the spiritual truth 
rhai man can grow to full emotional maturity only by pacing 
through the crisis of a kind of psychic death and rebirth^a tnith 
embodied in the puberty rituals of many primitive tribes and cx- 
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pressed in ill*: gospel doctrine that he who wishes to save his life 
must first lose it. Bus the elevation of the peasant religion into a 
vehicle for the expression of more enlightened beliefs was always 
impeded by she crudity of the original conceptions. Both sexuality 
and human sacrifice continued to be associated with religion among 
agricultural peoples in the Near East long after the growth of 
urban civilizations. Cohabitation with temple prostitutes was still a 
sacred ritual in Mesopotamia and Syria in the first millennium 
by which time the original magical purpose of sexual orgies 
hud probably been forgouen, In Anatolia, especially on the 
Phrygian plateau, the worship of Cybele was associated with out¬ 
breaks of mass frenzy in which men were inspired to imitate A Tils 
by slashing themselves with knives and even emasculating them¬ 
selves* and the loss of virility was a prerequisite for becoming a 
priest of the goddess. Human sacrifice was deeply rooted in 
Palestinian religion before the Israelite conquest, first-bom children 
being dedicated to the gods and presented to them in the form of 
burnt offering^ 

Even more persistent was the tendency to seek a sense ol divmc 
possession and union with divine powers by means of collective 
ecstasies that dissolved all rational limits and conscious restraints. 
Orei^&lic cults flourished throughout the Near East in the first 
millennium n.c.; and while closely connected with the fertility 
dramas in which men and women performed the roles of the 
dead vegetation and the mourning earth mother, they ^l&o in¬ 
corporated elements from even earlier strata of human experience. 
The celebrants of some of these culls apparently sought union 
with their god by tearing apart and devouring the fiesh H and 
bathing in or drinking the blood* of a homed a nim al, usually a 
bull, in which he had become incarnate. This can only have been 
a rentinisecnee handed down for tens of th ou sa nds of years ftom 
the paleolithic tribesmen who had communed wish them animal 

guardian spirit bv catmv his body. 

Thus agriculture led both 10 political and economic institutions 
a nd to religious practices and beliefs that were obstacles to man s 
social and oral advance. But while some peoples became pri- 
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manly tillers of the soil, others Jived mainly bv breeding animals. 
In the course Of the neolithic era. human geography in the Old 
World assumed the form il was to retain until relatively recent 
times. Peasant communities became established in fertile regions, 
especially along such rivers as the Nile, the Euphrates, ihe Danube, 
the Indus, and the Hoang-Ho and along the coasts of ihe eastern 
Mediterranean, while nomadic pastoral peoples ranged across the 
Eurasian plain and the grasslands bordering the Arabian desert. 
The life of the herdsman was much more primitive than that of the 
agriculturalist, having undergone much smaller changes since the 
hunting period, but it was better adapted Lor political and moral 
progress. In pastoral society the individual was siili required to dis¬ 
play initiative, and no elaborate system of class privilege and cx- 
ploiiatkm could develop. The chieftain of a pastoral tribe was 
primarily a war leader. m>t a god incarnate, and decisions were 
normally reached by processes of democratic consultation Pastoral 
religion, moreover, remained relatively free from degrading rituals. 
Worshipping chiefly divinities of the sky and the weather, and 
seeing them definitely in masculine forms, pastoral peoples did not 
usually deify the processes of sexual reproduction or regard human 
sacrifice as more than an extreme and unusual expedient; and their 
gods, being nomadic rather than fixed to particular localities, and 
not normally represented by means of images, could be universal¬ 
ized and spiritualized more easily than the peasant deities. Cultural 
advance beyond the neolithic phase of human development de¬ 
pended on the assertion of man's power to shape and control 
biological forces instead of submitting to them; and this was pos¬ 
sible only among peoples with a hunting or pastoral rather than an 
agricultural background. 

Although technologically more backward than the peasant com¬ 
munities, herding tribes had more martial vigor and woe better 
able to undertake wan of conquest. The subjugation of a peasant 
population by pastoral warriors was a recurring phenomenon in 
the ancient world; and while such an event was always followed 
by a temporary cultural and technological decline, it often 
a renewal of moral vigor. Two such episodes were of decisive im¬ 
portance in the shaping of the Western tradition: the occupation 
of Palestine by lie shepherd peoples who brought with them the 
worship of Jehovah and the Mosaic moral code; and the conquest 
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of Greece by Aryan horse-breeders front the Eurasian plains whose 
chief dcitv was the sky god Zeus. The spiritual and ethical beliefs 
of Western civilization took shape during the processes of conflict 
and amalgamation between the peasant fertility cults and the pas¬ 
toral culls introduced by the Israelite and Hellenic invaders. 

History usually ignores the life of the peasants after the rise of 
urban societies; yet the agricultural culture established during the 
neolithic period remained the essential economic basis of all civi¬ 
lization until very recent times, and the cities could not have 
enisled at all if they had not been able to extract an agricultural 
surplus from the villages. There arc good reasons for this historical 
oversight, however; almost all spiritual and material progress since 
neolithic times has been ihc work of nomads or of city-dwellers, 
while the life of the peasant has remained essentially timeless. 
Conquering tribes of herdsmen established themselves as ruling 
aristocracies Lind then decayed, each of them in turn bringing new 
languages and new religious beliefs; urban merchants and money¬ 
lenders devised methods of exploiting the food-producers and tried 
to impose their own rationalistic modes of chinking; but village 
life through most of Europe and Asia retained hs neolithic char¬ 
acteristics, and in spite of linguistic and rclmtomi changes, the 
ethnic com position of its people probably remained much more 
stable than is often supposed.' 

Prior to the spread of the commercial and industrial (evolutions 
there was no essential change in agricultural techniques; mid al¬ 
though the original neolithic fertility rituals, cleansed of their more 
barbaric elements and adapted to the worship of new gods, gradu¬ 
ally faded into popular festivals and folk talcs and finally into chil¬ 
dren's games, the beliefs associated with them retained much of 
their vitality. Throughout southern Europe, in fact, the traditional 
conviction that a good harvest depended on the death and resur¬ 
rection of it god and the worship of a moihcr goddess was Incor- 
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poratcd into three successive mythologies* * the archaic, the classic 
cai B and the Christian: 11 Pre-literate, politically impotent, and un¬ 
imaginably conservative,* the culture of the peasants rarely affected 
the course of history except through its resistance !o change, and 
ks existence can therefore be easily overlooked- but any attempt 
to drop soundings into this peasant underworld during any historic 
epoch leads to surprising discoveries. Just as there was a prehistoric 
element in the mental processes of the civilized human being, 
which could come to the surface through a relaxation of conscious 
control in sleep or states of trance, so also there was a prehistoric 
underworld in the class structure of civLHzed society. This must 
always be remembered in studying the great cultural creations 
based primarily on subjective thinking—-religion and the am— 
as their value has depended largely on how wide a range of human 
experience they could comprehend and synthesize.* 
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The Theocratic Civilizations 


T he anas where urban civilization was first super imposed upon 
the peasant base were Mesopotamia and Egypt, and die time 
was almost ct-rlainly die fourth mill enn ium sc. A( subsequent 
periods, simitar, and apparently independent, civilizations emerged 
in lilt valleys of the Indus and the Hoang-Ho, while several millen¬ 
nia ! Her the same process occurred in Mexico and Peru, which by 
the fifteenth century of <>ur era had reached a stage roughly equiva¬ 
lent to that of Mesopotamia and Egypt in the third millennium 
a.c. But the Euphrates and Nile valleys were lhe original sources 
of die civilization of Western man. For the next three thousand 
years, in fact—more than half the total span of civilization In the 
Western world—its history' remained the history of these two areas 
and of those surrounding regions, such as Syria, Anatolia. Iran, 
and the Mediterranean islands, that came under their influence. 
The rise of a civilization w,as a complex process, dependent 
mainly on social and institutional changes rather than on any new 
technologic^] discovery. Its most significant features were the unifi¬ 
cation of a number of peasant com muni lies into some form of state, 
the government of which then had command of relatively large 
economic resources and supplies of manpower: lhe growth of the 
division of labor and the increase of classes with specialized func¬ 
tions not directly engaged in the production of food, such as 
priests, officials, craftsmen, and traders; and the building of cities 
largely inhabited by such classes. These developments were 
quietly followed by important cultural and economic advances, 
particularly by Lhe invention of writing and the keeping of written 
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records and by the use of me tabs especially bronze. That this 
happened first in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nik seems 
to have resulted from (he need for artificial irrigation: hinniin labor 
had to be organized for ihc building of canals that would control 
and conserve the summer floods of I he rivers and distribute the 
water as widely as possible, and land and water rights had to be 
allotted to diJferent village communities. This could be accom¬ 
plished only under the direction of governments holding authority 
over relatively wide ureas 

Man's; first answer to the sochi and political problems Involved 
in the rise of civilization was to strip himself of all responsibility 
for \m own destiny and project aU authority upon the gods. The 
priests w ho organised the building of irrigation canals and the es¬ 
tablishment of central governments attributed their capacity for 
initiative and creativity to divine inspiration and demanded un¬ 
questioning obedience from their dependents on the ground that 
they were the vehicles ol the divine will Thus, the ancient city 
was a tbcocndk Institution built around the temple of a tribal 
deity and ruled by a priesl-king who was considered as his nominee 
and spokesman. In Mesopotamia each city was regarded as the 
property of its god, and the function of the human ruler was 10 
serve as steward of the god's estates; according to Mesopotamian 
theology, men had been created in order to relieve the gods of the 
necessity of labor, and were therefore their slaves In Egypt I he 
king was actually himself a god* and hence was the owner of all 
the land and absolute master of all its inhabitant*. Thus, the early 
civilizations were permeated with religion* finding their whole 
raison d*itrr in the service of heaven rather Shan of mankind, and 
maintaining order and unity by absolute obedience to the priest- 
kings in whom the will of heaven had become concentrated and 
embodied. In emerging from the protective shell of tribal tradi¬ 
tion and confronting the anxieties of a more complex way of 
life, men sought security by maintaining a feeling of close and 
comprehensive dependence upon divine powers. 

Theocratic civilization was hierarchical and authoritarian, and 
the beliefs upon which it was based were incompattble with the 
development of any understanding of scientific law 1 or any com 
cept of historical progress. As the gods wem responsible for every¬ 
thing, aii phenomena mmi be attributed to divine intervention 
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rather than to natural causality; and as they had already fully ex¬ 
pressed their will in the making of ihe world and the organization 
of human society, change was unreal and history meaningless, 
Man 1 * happiness depended on conformity to the divine order em¬ 
bodied from the beginning in the institutions of the theocratic 
stale, Theocratic principles, nevertheless, provided a workable so¬ 
lution to man's central political problem; by uUribuiing earthly 
authority to divine appointment, they made it legitimate and gave 
it a right to unconditional loyalty. M long as faith in theocracy 
remained vital tmd unquestioning* the social order was organic 
and not mechanistic, being based on the idling consent of its 
members and not on coercion. After six thousand years men have 
not fully outgrown these theocratic attitudes and are still capable 
of reverting to them whenever they lose confidence in later and 
more rational concepts of political order. 

For about one thousand years theocracy made possible a re- 
markable display of human energy ami inventiveness. The cem 
tunes during which the Mesopotamian and Egyptian civiliza¬ 
tions were fim established, covering roughly the second holt of the 
fourth millennium ts.c, and the find half of the third, were one 
of the most creative epochs in all history. Having discovered a 
way of mobilizing and directing human skill and power on a much 
larger scale than had been possible in peasant society, the peoples 
of both these civilizations w ere responsible for astonishing achieve¬ 
ments in almost all fields of human activity, most notably perhaps 
in mathematics, architecture and engineering, and the visual arts. 
This early efflorescence, however, was followed by 4 Song period of 
cultural coiVicrvairsm during which men consolidated and imitated 
the works or their predece^or^ and made few significant additions 
or innovations. Both the Mesopotamian and the Egyptian civiliza¬ 
tions passed through epochs of breakdown and disintegration, 
with a consequent loss of faith in divine guidance; but men failed 
to affirm any alternative principle of political unity and could 
restore order only by re-establishing theocratic government, though 
wish an increasing emphasis on military force and coercion. In 
fact an interval of nearly two thousand years passed before the 
advent of another epoch of high creativity ; and this developed not 
in Mesopotamia or Egypt, which were unable to break with their 
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theocratic heritage, but among peopled with m previous tradition 
of civilization. 

Prior sty in the building of civilization almost certainly be¬ 
longed to the Sumerians a people of unknown origin who had 
apparently first lived in mountainous country, perhaps m Iran, and 
had tliea migrated to southern Mesopotamia, where they probably 
subjugated a peasant population, During the fourth millennium 
a dozen or more Sumerian cities grew up in the lower Euphrates 
and Tigris valleys, each of them built around the shrine of a god, 
while in the fields on [side peasants grew' com and dale palms and 
herded cattle. One of the cilice usually exercised hegemony over 
the oihem; but they remained largely independent in their internal 
affairs, and changes of supremacy were not infrequent. Sumerian 
civilization was based on the city-state and proved* in the end. un¬ 
able to achieve integration on a larger scale. Entrusted by the gods 
with the management of their property, the priesLv and officials 
supeEvbed agriculture On the temple estates and the building and 
repair of she irrigation canals, promoted irade and craftsmanship, 
and accumulated wealth; and the tempi tt developed into daboraie 
financial institutions a* well as places erf worship and centers of 
learning. Below this tiding class was a body of free citizens, en¬ 
gaged in industry or cultivating farms, while the base of ihe social 
structure consisted of slaves recruited from prisoners of war or 
from citizens who had lost their freedom through inability to pay 
debts. Sumerian civitizalion became predominantly business- 
minded* and its development was accompanied by a considerable 
growth of trade both between different cities and with foreign 
peoples, the metals used by Sumerian craftsmen being imported 
from Anatolia and Iran and even as far as India, 

The Sumerians never forgot that they had created their ow n 
means of support by building dry land in what had originally been, 
a warcry morass and confining the flood wafer in canals. This 
primal struggle with namre and the need for its constant renewal 
were central in their view of life. According to their mythology* 
the world had at first consisted of a watery chaos, and order had 
been eitabli.vhed through a cosmic battle in which she gods had 
vanquished the forces of evil. Thh battle had to be repeated every 
spring, nol only realistically by repairing ihe canals and keeping 
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the rising waters under control, but also in symbolic rituals bused 
on imitative magic. TVhicli served the purpose of unifying the com¬ 
munity under theocratic leadership and concentrating its energies 
on the labors needed for survival. The priest-king of each city 
played the role of o god, usually of Enlil, who was the second 
figure of the Sumerian pantheon, being the son of the sky god Anu, 
and represented various forms of natural power and energy. In this 
role the king performed cere nannies depicting the defeat cl Tiamat. 
the demon of the ocean, and the other monsters who followed her 
leadership. '*Jn these festivals, which were state festivals, the hu¬ 
man state contributed to the control of nature, to the upholding 
of the orderly cosmos. Tn the rites men secured the revival of na¬ 
ture in the spring, won the cosmic battle against chaos, and created 
the orderly world each year anew.*’ 1 In other festivals priest-kings 
also assumed the identity of the vegetation spirit Tammuz. al¬ 
though these fertility rituals, which may have been established 
among the peasants before the coming oi ihe Sumerians, were not 
integrated with the worship of Anu and Enlil and did not become 
part of the official state religion. Enacting these divine roles in 
religious dramas, the king became closely associated with the gods 
and was sometimes regarded as of divine descent, though ac¬ 
cording to the official theology he was always subordinate to his 
divine master and could not expect immortality. In Babylon, for 
example, his status was symbolized in an annual ceremonial in 
which he was stripped of his royal insignia, smitten in the far* by 
a priest, and made to prostrate himself before the image of the 
city god Marduk and confess his devotion; then, reclothcd as a 
king, he was brought out weeping to show himself to his subjects. 

In spite of the irrigation achievements of the Sumerians, they 
never developed any real sense of security. The movements of the 
waters were always uncertain-, floods were frequent, ynd the Eu¬ 
phrates periodically changed its course. Mesopotamia, moreover, 
was surrounded by warlike and nomadic neighbors and was in 
danger of being conquered if she lost (he capacity for self-defense. 
Fear was therefore always a predominant note in Sumerian religion. 
The gods could not wholly be trusted, and the unseen world was 
also peopled by a multitude of demons whose hostility had con- 
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stamly to be averted by magical riles. Medicine, for example, con* 
sisted largely of an elaborate system of devices for exorcising evil 
spirits. And as the Sumerians bad no faith in immortality, their 
hopes being concentrated on pros peri ly in this life, the) 1 devoted 
an extraordinary amount ot effon and ingenuity to attempts to fore- 
tell tiie future. Retaining tiu a primitive sense of man's unity with 
nature, and regarding lhe world as a god-created cosmic order, 
the order of human society being a reflection and imitation of ihe 
macrocosm, they supposed that all kinds of complex interrelation* 
ships could be discovered by candid observationThe priests there- 
fore set out to trace correlations between human affairs and natural 
phenomena in an effort to And foreshadowings of impending 
catastrophes and thus enable men to guard themselves against com¬ 
ing misfortunes. Their favorite method of divination was to ex¬ 
amine the livers of the animals sacrificed to the gods—a practice 
that spread \o other parts of ihe Near East and was subsequently 
carried by the Etruscans to Italy and transmitted to the Romans„ 
They also believed dial they could foretell events by watching 
the movements of the stars, The study of astrology originated in 
the cities of early Mesopotamia, was further developed by the 
Chaldeans, who took possession of the city of Babylon in the first 
tu biennium n*c - p and was afterwards tmnsnutted to all parts of 
the civilized world, 1 

In spite of these irrational elements in their view of life, the 
Sumerians probably made more Important contribution* to man \ 
cultural heritage than any other people known lo history. They ap¬ 
parently invented writing, although they did not develop a phonetic 
alphabet and were also handicapped by ihe necessity of using bulky 
clay tablets. Writing was used not only for religious and mytho¬ 
logical poems and official records, but also for codes of law. The 
growth of commerce and money lending led to an emphasis on con¬ 
tractual relationships, and this resulted to the formulation of the 
world's first legal systems Sumerian craftsmen worked with soft 
metals as welt as wilh stone, producing utensils, ornaments* and 
statues of gods and kings wish an extraordinary grace and delicacy, 
in addition to inventing such objects as the socketed ox and the 
potter's wheel in architecture, their most conspicuous creations 
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were the immense brick ziggumts that inspired the story of the 
Tower of Babel; these were presumably erected in order that their 
gods might have habitations resembling the mountains from which 
they had originally come. But they also understood how to build 
arches and vaults, although These forms of construction do not 
seem to haw been widely Wd. their importance not being recog¬ 
nized until they were adopted by the Romans more than three 
thousand yean, later. The most remarkable achievements of the 
Sumerians, however, were in astronomy and. more particularly, in 
mathematics. Notwithstanding their lack or an adequate system of 
notation, they developed not only arithmetic but also algebra, for¬ 
mulating certain algebraic methods oi calculation which ilicv we»c 
unable to transmit to I heir successors and which were rediscovered 
anew in very recent times. 1 

The Sumerian golden age apparently reached its peak before the 
end of the fourth millennium. The early centuries of the thitd 
millennium were largely filled wish wars among the different 
cities, resulting in an increasing use of mercenary instead of citizen 
troops and in the militarization of society. Like the Greeks 
twenty-five hundred years later and the 1 in I inns forty-five hundred 
years later, the Sumerians, having achieved political Integra lion on 
the basis of the city-state, were unable to make the necessary 
transfer of loyalties to any more comprehensive order. Mean¬ 
while. predominance slowly passed to the Akkadians of northern 
Mesopotamia, a people who differed from the Sumerians in lan¬ 
guage and ethnic origin but who had largely been assimilated mro 
Sumerian civilization' Halfway through the third millennium. Sar- 
gon, King of the Akkadian city of Agade, temporarily unified the 
whole of Mesopotamia in the world's first military empire. A few 
centuries later, supremacy was briefly recaptured by the Sumerian 
city of Ur, but through the following millennium Mesopotamia 
was ruled cither by the Akkadians or by foreign conquerors, and 
eventually the Sumerians ceased even to speak their own language. 
The culture of Mesopotamia, however, was always based on its 
Sumerian foundation, to which other peoples added remarkably 
little, and the Sumerian language, although no longer spoken, con¬ 
tinued (o be studied (like Latin in medieval Europe) as the 
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vehicle of tainting. The economic and cultural traditions estab¬ 
lished by the Sumerians were, in fau, maintained in form 
in the Mesopotamian cities for mure than tour thousand years, 
and the continuity was not finally broken until the region reverted 
to hs primeval condition of watery' chaos as a result of the dc- 
struct ion of the irrigation canals during The Mongol invasion of the 
thirteenth century of our era. 

The civili^alion of Egypt, according to archaeological findings, 
first took shape under the Stimulus of commercial contacE^ wish the 
Sumerians, although after initial borrowings it quickly acquired jb 
own distinctive quality Human life wav possible only diw to the 
Nik, which flowed through a narrow valley for five hundred miles 
below the first cataract and then broadened into the dclut before 
reaching the Mediterranean; and the dependence of the whole 
region on the annual flooding of the river made political unifica¬ 
tion essential. In prehistoric times a line of peasant communities 
grew™ up along she Nile valley. There “Homes 1 11 were afterwards 
combined into the two kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt, md 
finally' probably near the end of the fourth millennium, the whole 
country was united under a single ruler. The Egyptian Old King^ 
dom, which was the golden age of Egyptian civilization, lasted 
through meal oF the third millennium/ 

The Egyptian mind was always dombated by an awareness of 
man's reliance upon natural regularities—the annual rise and fall 
of the rivers the daily transit of the sun across the cloudless sky. 
and ihe abrupt division between lhe desert and the fertile fields of 
the Nile valley Egypt, moreover, being bounded by the sen and 
the desert, was through much of its history almost isolated from iJtlt 
rest of the world and in little danger of foreign conquest; in spite 
of her early contacts with the Sumerian-., which 4re known only 
through archaeology and were apparently forgonen bv ihe Egyp¬ 
tians themselves, and in spite also of later trade relations with 
Phoenicia and some other areas, foreign peoples never had much 
reality in the Egyptian view of life. These conditions produced a 
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civilisation marked by its extraordinary sense of security and self- 
assurance and by its attempt to obliterate time and change. Con¬ 
tent with their way of life and confident that it would never be 
disrupted by any accidental or unforeseen catastrophe. !he earlv 
Egyptians believed that they could perpetuate it through all eter¬ 
nity: and while their primary aim was to transcend mortality by 
prolonging life beyond the grave, they did in fact succeed in main¬ 
taining their Institutions for a longer period than any other people 
in history. Egyptian civilization has always fascinated mankind be¬ 
cause of its sheer longevity. In the classical age of Greece the 
pyramids were already more than two thousand years old—a 
span almost as long as that separating the Greeks from ourselves 
—yet Egyptian society throughout this immense period had under¬ 
gone only minor changes. 

Before the unification of Egypt the different mimes worshipped 
their own tutelary gods, who seem to have originated us totem ani¬ 
mats; and under tbe pharaohs these were combined into a single 
pantheon, Egyptian theology always remained an extraordinary 
tangle of deities with indeterminate personalities and overlapping 
functions, many of whom retained animal shapes and were be¬ 
lieved to manifest themselves as hulls or birds. But the unifying 
religion of the pharaohs and the priests who supported them con¬ 
sisted chiefly of sun-worship. Each successive ruler was supposed 
to he the child of the sun god Re, who assumed human form for 
ihe purpose of begetting an heir to the throne. During the early 
dynasties he was also a falcon, this being apparently the totem of 
the nome whose ruler had first united the country I he mrei 
popular of Egyptian cults, however, was that of Osiris, ihe vege¬ 
tation spirit who had been killed and then acquired immortality 
as ruler of the dead. In addition to being worshipped os the son 
nf Re. Ihe pharaoh also became identified with Homs, the son of 
Isis and Osiris, and ultimately with Osiris himself. The deification 
of the pharaoh was the essential bond of unity of the Egyptian 
state. The center of all the life of the community and the guardian 
and symbol of all natural and social order, he was responsible for 
performing the rituals that ensured that the sun and [he river 
would continue their accustomed movements and for maintaining 
ihe irrigation canals and seeing that all classes of Egypitam at¬ 
tended to their prescribed duties, 
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In ihc Egypi of I he Old Kingdom the pharaoh alone could be a 
complete individual, though his freedom was narrowly restricted 
by ritualistic requirements. The chief mart of his individuality was 
that he, and he alone, had the privilege of assured survival after 
death. During the early dynasties of ihc third millennium, a vast 
proportion of the economic resources of the state was devoted to 
ensuring [hat the pharaohs would enjoy their immortality under 
favorable conditions; human labor on an immense scale was con¬ 
scripted Tor building the pyramid' where they were buried, while 
the walls of their tombs were decorated with realistic pictures of 
Egyptian life, apparently in the magical expectation that they 
could be surrounded by their accustomed pleasures in the world 
of the dead. The striving of the early Egyptians for eternity by no 
means reflected any pessimistic repudiation of the world and the 
flesh; as their art makes manifest, jt was, on the contrary, pre¬ 
cisely because of their appreciaiion of daily life that they weir so 
intent on immortality. The next world was not si recompense far 
the frustrations of this one, but an eternal prolongation of it. If 
one can judge from the surviving literary records, the tone of 
Egyptian society unde!' The Old Kingdom was worldly, material¬ 
istic, and optimistic. As all men. were officially the slaves of the 
god-king, society was not yet rigidly stratified along class lines* 
and ambitious individuals of humble origin could rise to positions 
of wealth and power in the bureaucracy by displaying skill and 
prudence, and might even hope Hint the pharaoh would continue 
to make use o i their services in the next life. 

Developing their own system of writing. the Egyptians in¬ 
vented papyrus, which was immeasurably more convenient than 
the day tablets used in Mesopotamia. Somewhat inferior to the 
Sumerians lit mathematics and astronomy, and also in metalEnrgy, 
they surpassed them in medicine and some other sciences, al¬ 
though their knowledge was always mixed with magical beliefs 
and never infused with any clear utnlerslanding of natural causa¬ 
tion. Their literature included not only religious myths and mean- 
tuitions and official records, but also collections of maxims in¬ 
structing young men how to achieve worldly success and works of 
fiction displaying a capacity for sophisticated humor. But their 
Bntsi achievements were in the visual arts, in which they devel¬ 
oped styles dearly indicative of the spirit of their civilization. 

c* 
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The main impetus of the arts in Egypt was a determination to 
affirm the reality of the everlasting world of the gods. Artists 
created many forceful and vivid portray ate of ordinary human 
bcinp and scenes of daily life: but \h \s kind of realism was usu¬ 
ally applied only to men and women of the lower classes, with 
the magical purpose of projecting them imo Ihe afterlife for the 
service of their rulers. The effort toward transcendence wils par¬ 
ticularly exemplified in bas-reliefs of goth and ruler's in which the 
more important figures were presenied fromally and placed side 
by skle without movement or three-dimensional perspective, and 
in colossal statues of pharaohs whose majestic and impassive fea¬ 
tures, immune to human suffering and doubt, displayed their im¬ 
mortal nature The Egyptian sculptor usually presented the hu¬ 
man form with arms at the side,\ hands clenched, and the left foot 
forward, and gave it large eyes, broad shoulders, and a slim waist. 
The rihjpe of ihe body, the tense positions of the antis, and tegs, 
and ihe solemnity of the features reflected that drive of the hu¬ 
man will toward the mastery of the natural world which charac¬ 
terized Egyptian civilization in all its aspects. Though never de¬ 
parting far from realistic representation, these sculptures sought 
constantly to deny change and movement and to distill out of 
natural appearances the forms that would be approprijie to eter¬ 
nity/ In architecture the Old Kingdom actually came close tt> 
conquering lime as is possible for any human enterprise. The 
Great Pyramid, built of mare than two million blocks of lime¬ 
stone each averaging over two tons in weight, which were set in 
position and bound together with a geometrical accuracy and a 
thoroughness that modem engineering could hardly surpass, may 
well outlast the human race. 
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During the next two thousand years, Egypt passed through sev- 
era! periods of disintegration in which the monarchy was no 
longer strong enough Ut maintain order, and power w&s assumed 
by local officiak and several tinier ike country was reunited by 
new lines of pharaoh*. But the mold set so firmly during the early 
dynasties was never broken: and in spite of a growing emphasis 
on military force, the development of private ownership of hind 
by priests and nobles, and the gradual democratization of immor¬ 
tality, which finally became the goal of every Egyptian, the priestly 
cartes of the temples always maintained the theocratic iradiliorL 
Relatively little was added to 1he science and culture of the Old 
Kingdom, styles of art and architecture continued almost um 
changed, and the service of the god-king remained the essential 
unifying principle of Egyptian society . 1 
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D uring the two thousand years following the theocratic golden 
age, both Mesopotamia and Egypt passed through several 
cycles of decline and renewal. Dynasties of rulers would lose their 
vigor and become incapable of maintaining elective government 
Tribes of herdsmen from the Arabian or Libyan grasslands or the 
mountains o( The north would descend upon the rich river civiliza¬ 
tions and establish themselves as ruling aristocracies until they, in 
mm, became effete and were overthrown. These failures of the 
theocmitc principle stimulated questions about divine justice and 
led \o I he first attempts To formulate a more enlightened morality 
giving greater recognition to man's responsibility for his own des¬ 
tiny. Bui after each disintegration of the central power, order was 
eventually restored under the leadership of another dynasty of di¬ 
vine kings. Unable to develop any alternative principle of social 
unity, both Mesopotamia and Egypt could seek only to rebuild the 
institutions of the past. Such attempts to reconstruct a system that 
could no longer evoke a vital belief in its legitimacy necessarily re¬ 
sulted in an increasing emphasis on military' force and a loss of 
creativity. Political power, tia longer based on (he mystique of a 
religious faith, was gradually rationalized and secularized: the child 
of (he gods gave place to the conquering despot who recognized 
no checks or limits to his egoism; and the masses of the people* 
losing their sense of participation in an organic society, could only 
submit to ihc caprices of their rulers. 

Meanwhile, th$ institutions of civilization were slowly spreading 
to neighboring areas. Temple cities similar to those qf the Sumerf- 
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um grew up in Syria and Palestine in parts of Anauilia p and in 
western Iran, and the development of the early cities of the Indus 
valley may have been partly due to Sumerian influence, In the 
course ol the third millennium, migrants from either Syria or the 
Egyptian delta appear in have settled in Crete, creating a Hfc Minoan'* 
culture which was carried to other Mediterranean islands and to 
tiic coasts of Greece and southern Anatolia. Organized into city- 
states governed by priest-king*, Minojm civilization was clearly 
an offshoot of the Near Eastern civilizations* bui the artistic re¬ 
mains excavated as Knossos and other Cretan sites indicate that 
U developed along different lines. During its peat period early in 
the second millennium, it was producing sculpture and painting 
that displayed a pleasure jn the phenomenal world very different 
from both the Sumerian fear of the gods and the Egyptian craving 
for eternity. During the same epoch another people, sLill unidenti¬ 
fied., was conducting trading enterprises in the western Mediter¬ 
ranean and along the coasts of northwestern Europe, leaving 
memorials of its presence in the form of megaltthic tombs and 
stone circles, although it did not establish any enduring civiliza¬ 
tion among the peasant peoples living in those areas . 1 All these 
peripheral developments* however* are known only through archae¬ 
ological discoveries* and prior to the flnst millennium only Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Egypt had a continuous history. 

Tn both areas the first period of breakdow n came in I he later 
years of the third millennium. Mesopotamia was conquered by the 
Guli, ft barbarian tribe from the mountains of the north, while in 
Egypl the central government disintegrated, presumably because 
the ruling dynasty lost its vitality, and power was assumed by 
local officials who developed into a kind of feudal aristocracy. 
Literary fragments surviving from both regions vividly record 
men's sense of shock at the failure of the gods and ihck earthly 
representatives to maintain ihc divine order, Mesopotamian temple 
liturgies tel] bow: "Order was destroycd. The sacred dynasty was 
exiled from the temple. The rulership of the land they seized. The 
divine prince was carried away to a strange hind / 1 From Egypt 
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comes a document known as ihe Admonitions of /power which 
describes a st^io of anarchy. "Behold! that which had never been 
y foretime has come to pass. The king is taken away by men of 
naught Men without faith or understanding have deprived the land 
of its royalty. They have revolted against the Holy Crown, the de¬ 
fender of Re, which causelh ihe Two Limd^ to be at peace. The 
Serpeni h taken from its place, and the secret of the Kings of the 
Upper and the Lower Land is laid ban:, . . . Wherefore when 
Re first created Man, did he not separate the righteous from the 
ungodly? Jt is said that he is the Shepherd of Men. , . . But in 
this age there is no longer any pilot. Where is he? Does he sleep? 
His power is not seen.* 1 ? The Admonitions of ipuwer and several 
other Esypriati writings of this period show the beginnings of a 
belief in wmie kind of ideal justice, according to which even the 
humblest classes in society were entitled to protection and kings 
might be criticized if They failed to perform their duties. 

Early in the second milcrtium, order was restored in both regions 
by stront] rulers whose regimes showed the trend toward seculari¬ 
zation of authority, In Mesopotamia, Hammurabi of Babylon made 
his c i e y the center of an empire, its god Marduk being hence¬ 
forth identified with Enlil as the chief deity of the whole civiliza¬ 
tion. and the laws of the dries were codified into a single system. 
Surviving monuments depict Hammurabi receiving hb code as a 
gift from the sun god. but it b probably significant dial he ap¬ 
pointed lay officials to take Ole places of the priests as judges and 
adminmratom, Egypt wns reunited by the pharaohs of she twelfth 
dynasty, founders of Ihe Middle Kingdom, one of whom* Senusret 
TIL set up on Inscription that Illustrates the increasing reliance 
upon human rather than divine power, “[ have set up my statue 
on Elie frontier." declared the Pharaoh after a successful campaign 
against the Nubians to the ^outh, '"not that ye should worship it 
but tliat ye should fight for it, t am the King, and what I say I do." 1 
But although ihe preud self-confidence of this assert Jon reflected 
the growth of a rationalism markedly different from the religious 
spirit of the pyramid-builders ihree quarters of a mijlemum earlier, 
ft showed also that all security still depended on the person of the 
pharaoh. For the mass of the people, if not perhaps lor himself 
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and his generals, he was still the embodiment of Osiris and the 
divine child of the sun god. 

The restoration of order lasted for only a few centuries md was 
followed by new waves of barbarian invaders. Egypt was overrun 
by nomadic herdsmen from Syria or Arabia who founded the 
Hyksos dynasty Much more important was the first appearance of 
the Aryan, or Indo-European, peoples f whose original home was 
probably in the steppes of southern Russia. The expansion of the 
Aryans was to continue at intervals over a period of more than 
two thousand years and to have a profound influence on the whole 
subsequent development of Western civilization. They were formi¬ 
dable opponents not only because of their nomad militancy and 
capacity for individual initiative, but also because they had domesti¬ 
cated the horse, hitherto almost unknown in the Near East, and 
had devised a new implement that had revolutionary effects on 
warfare the char sol. Early in the second millennium, tribes of 
Aryan herdsmen* presumably impelled by economic need, began to 
press outward from the steppes over a wide semicircle, making 
themselves mooters of peasant societies and imposing their own 
language and the worship of their own masculine sky deities. They 
penetrated the Hindu Ktiih and descended upon the plains of 
northern India, swept through the Caspian gates into Iran, estab¬ 
lished the Kassitc, Mitannian, and Hit rite kingdoms in .Mesopota¬ 
mia and Anatolia, pushed down into 1 he Greek and italcsn penin¬ 
sula and the Mediterranean islands, conquered the Minoan city- 
states, and overran the neolithic peasant societies in central and 
western Europe, Eventually they became amalgamated with the 
people they had conquered, and the resultant culture*, combining 
peasant and nomadic elements, became the foundations upon 
which new civilizations were afterwards built. But before this 
took place there was a second resurgence of the ancient river 
civilizations, led by conquering kings who adopted the new meth¬ 
ods of warfare introduced by the Aryans and successfully took the 
offensive against them. 

The next' thousand years were an epoch of competing imperial¬ 
isms. The early theocratic societies had existed for ihe most part 
in peaceful isolation from each other, and bad relied On militia 
armies for defense, Bui the raids of the barbarians, the growth of 
trade, and the ambitions of military conquerors had now drawn 
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together all the different regions of the Near East, and a series 
of states aspired to unify the whole region under their own domi¬ 
nation. Kings still claimed divine descent, but they owed their au¬ 
thority mainly not to religious sanctions but to their control of 
mercenary armies, whose delight in plunder and destruction knew 
no limits. The old theocratic principles were no longer an effec¬ 
tive bond of unity, and there were rivalries, especially in Egypt, 
between the new secular ruling class of generals and bureaucrats 
and the old priestly hierarchies. 

Egypt expelled the Hyksos rulers about 1550 B.c. and became 
the dominant power for the nest three or four centuries. The eon* 
tjliering pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty maintained an army 
equipped with horses and chariots and composed largely of foreign 
mercenaries, extended iheir empire over Syria as far as the 
Euphrates, and fought occasional wars with the Hiltilc and Milan- 
nian kingdoms, Thothmes j boasted that he had “made the Iron- 
tier of Egypt as far as the circuit of the sun, I made Egypt to be¬ 
come the sovereign and every land her slave.” * Immense quantities 
of plunder and tribute were carried back to the Egyptian cities, 
which were rebuilt with a luxury and magnificence previously 
unknown, and the temples and statues of the pharoabs grew even 
more colossal. The society of this epoch, as reflected in, ils literature 
and art. was characterized by cosmopolitan Sophistication and bv 
individualistic emphasis on wealth and pleasure and on military 
glory and athletic prowess. Yet in science and learning the Egypt 
of the Empire made few, if any, advances on the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms; and its showy architectural monuments, expressive of 
human vanity rather than of religious belief, were inferior to those 
of the pyramid-builders in bo I h aesthetic taste and quality of work¬ 
manship Meanwhile, the temple hierarchies, who had acquired 
Ownership of a large part of the wealth and land of the country', 
were opposed to the secularizing tendencies of the Empire. Even¬ 
tually Egyptian military power declined, largely because of attacks 
by Aryan sea raiders from the Mediterranean islands, and the 
country retreated into its theocratic shell. About 1100 e,c. the 
leader of the priests himself assumed the throne of the pharaohs, 
Syria and Palestine had already been abandoned, leaving a vac- 
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uum partially filled by two new invading peoples: the Philistines, 
apparently an uflkhoot of die MLucan civilizaiion from across the 
sea, and the Israelites from the desert. Henceforth Egypt con¬ 
centrated all her energies on Lhe ta *k ot setf-presenation. Except 
for a brief period in the seventh century,, she no longer aspired 
to govern an empire. For the remainder of her life as an independ¬ 
ent slate site was notable only for the disillusioned pessimism of 
her view of life* for her comprehensive and fantastic religiosity* and 
for her petrified conserve I Ism* In the eighth century her artist* were 
producing painting and sculpture so exactly copied from those of 
the Old Kingdom nearly two mille nnia earlier that it Is almost im¬ 
possible for modern critics to distinguish them. 

The H suite, Mirannian, and Kassilc kingdoms had already col¬ 
lapsed , presumably because of external warfare and internal rebel¬ 
lions: and supremacy passed next to a new state that had grown 
up around the temple cities of the upper Tigris: Assyria. The As¬ 
syrian kings firs: emerged as military conquerors to the eleventh 
century, but this was followed by two centuries of quiescence, 
during which weaker peoples, notably the Phoenicians of the Syrian 
seacoast cities and the Israelites in Pales tine, were allowed to 
flourish undisturbed. The period of Assyrian domination over 
the Near East began in the ninth century, The Assyrian state was 
one of the most purely militaristic institutions in all history, and 
the inscriptions sc: up by its kings fairly drip with blood* recording 
with complacency die slaughtering of enemy populations by tert^ 
of thousands. Enslaved peoples and the images of conquered gods 
were brought from all directions mo the Assyrian capital of 
Nineveh, which became the richest city in the Near East. The cul¬ 
ture of Assyria, as manifested in the immense Library of day tab¬ 
le ts gathered by King Sardunapalus, was derived almost wholly 
from the ancient Sumerians. Much of its art* on the other hand, 
was vigorously rcpresentatkmaL The magnificent hunting scenes 
limt adorned the royal palace conveyed a delight in physical 
prowess and activity w hich nuts: have been true to the spirit of As¬ 
syrian society* 

Assyria was overthrown near the end of the seventh century by 
an alliance of the Chaldeans* a people from the desert who bad 
become masters of the old city of Babylon, and Lhe Aryan Medea 
and Persians, who had become the ruling aristocracy in Iran. For 
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j brief period, Nsfuchadnfzznf and other Clitddssn kings re¬ 
vived the glories of Hammurabi twelve centuries earlier, but the 
Persians also had embarked on a career of imperialism, and In 538 
B,c. Babylon feJJ to the Persian conqueror Cyrus, Within a short 
period the Persian kings of the Achtiemcnid dynasty. Cyrus. Cain- 
byses, and Darius, created an empire covering lire whole of the 
Near East and stretching from I he Aegean to the valley of the 
Indus and from ihe Caucasus to the Libyan desert. 

Tiie Persian Empire lasted for only about two hundred years, 
being overthrown by Alexander of Macedon at the Battle of 
Gaugamda in 33i #.c.; but it was the most successful experiment 
in empire-building that the Near East had known, and some of its 
methods, afterwards transmitted to the Hellenistic kingdoms and 
to Rome and Byzantium, had an enduring influence on Western 
civiii/aijon, Previous empires had been held together mainly by 
military force, with little attempt to create an effective civil ad¬ 
ministration. and had meant chiefly the exaction of tribute from 
conquered peoples. The altitude of the imperialist power toward 
its victims had been symbolized in its t reat merit of their gods. The 
image* worshipped bv a defeated state had reguiarfv'becn re¬ 
moved to the capital of the empire r. order to demonstrate their 
inferiority, flic iriumphof Assyria or Babylonia meant the suptem- 
ucy of Ashur or Murduk over die weaker gods of niher races. The 
Par'll,,ns. on the other hand, made a real attempt to integrate ail 
die Near Eastern peoples into a single organism combining the 
necessary political unity with cultural and religious heterogeneity. 
Ihey created an efficient and reasonably honest administration, 
dividing the empire into provinces ruled by satraps whose activities 
were carefully supervised by the king. The government main- 
tamed order, protected commerce, and built excellent roads 
throughout its vast empire, and its collections of tribute were rela¬ 
tively mild. The spirit animating Persian imperialism was indi¬ 
cated by its religious policy. When Cyrus conquered Babylon, he 
did not carry away the images of Marduk to Susa or Perse polls; 
on the contrary, be became a worshipper of Marduk, and cJutioed 
I ha; he had been chosen by the god us the legitimate successor of 
I he Babylonian kings. Similarly his son Cambyses. the conquercr 
of Egypt, assumed the role of child of the sun sod and founder of 
a new dynasty of pharaohs. 
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In spile of Their great superiority over previous empire-builders, 
however, the Persians returned the basic theocratic doctrine. The 
person of ihe king remained the only possible focus of loyalty; 
and while he was not a god (except for his Egyptian subjects)* and 
chimed different divine sponsors in different parL4 of his empire, 
he was always divinely appointed and therefore entitled to absolute 
obedience. It was perhaps because he fell the need for a more ef¬ 
fective unifying principle that Carabyscs T successor, Darius be¬ 
came a convert to the hew religion of Zoroaster, who preached the 
worship of a new supreme being not to be identified with any of 
the established tribal deities and associated with new and invigorat¬ 
ing ethical doctrines. But Zoroastrianism was quickly eomipied by 
the old Iranian polytheism and in its pure form did not remain the 
official religion of the monarchy Tor much more than one century 

The Persians gave an interval of peace to the Near East, and 
their relatively mild rule was welcomed us a liberation by small 
peoples (like the Jews) who had suffered under the tyranny of the 
Assyrians and the Chaldeans. But they could not restore the 
spiritual energy of the ancient societies ihev had conquered, and, 
apart from the development of Zoroastrianism, their empire wus 
intellectuulh not very creative, producing no important new do 
vdopnients in eilher the arts or the sciences/ The principles upon 
which the Near Eastern civilizations had been founded had long 
since lost their vitality; end although over the previous two thou¬ 
sand years there had been foreshadowings of new views of life, 
their full development could be undertaken only by new peoples 
whose attitudes and institutions were still flexible and had not yet 
become encrubied with long tradition. 

As long as the early civilization had remained Isolated from 
each other except for occasional commercial contracts* each of 
them had worshipped its own iribaJistie deities wit bout confront¬ 
ing the problem of religious diversity. Bui during the second mil- 
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lennittm, trade and imperial ism hud brought all the Near Eastern 
societies into dose and constant relations with each other Inherent 
in economic and political developments was a movement away from 
tribal ism toward some form of human unity. What was the rela¬ 
tionship among the different religious systems, and what bonds of 
understanding and co-operation could be established amour tribal 
groups who believed in different gods? Early peoples did not sen- 
erally deny the reality of each other's gods, although they liked to 
insist that their own were superior—an attitude exemplified in the 
subordination of conquered deities to the Assyrian god Ashur and 
the Babylonian god Marduk. But this kind qf religious imperial¬ 
ism could nol provide a spiritual basis for the growing sense of 
universal ism. The Near Eastern world needed religious no less than 
political unification 

The most frequent answer to the problem was religious syncre- 
Gsm. Il was assumed that different peoples were really worshipping 
the same deities, though with different rituals and under different 
names; and as society in the great empires became more cosmo¬ 
politan, there was a tendency to merge aJJ the various objects of 
worship into a single comprehensive pantheon. Thus, travelers in a 
foreign city could participate in the local ceremonies without any 
feeling of disloyalty to I heir own ancestral gods. IJniversalism, how¬ 
ever, required some more positive and dynamic spiritual expres¬ 
sion. and this could only take the form of belief in a single supreme 
being who was the lord of ail mankind and of tbc whole earth, 
thereby symbolizing the unity of the cosmos in the same way that 
political unity was focused in the person of the king. Both in Meso- 
potymia and in Egypt religion began to evolve toward monotheism. 
In some Babylonian religious liturgies all the lessor gods became 
merged into Marduk, being represented as merely expressions of 
different aspects of his personality, while in Egypt the Middle 
Kingdom fused the worship of the sun god Re with that of Amon, 
an invisible divine force immanent in every thing, and made Amoit- 
Bs into a universal god. These deities, however, retained so 
many polytheistic and tribalistic associations that they could never 
become effective expressions of a new univcisalist belie/. What 
was needed was a new beginning in religious thought, but this was 
impossible in such long-established civiiizntions. Such n new be¬ 
ginning seems to have been attempted in Egypt by the Pharaoh 
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Ikhrmton of the eighteen lb dynasty, who set out to destroy the 
traditional religion and substitute (be monotheistic worship of a 
single creative principle symbol teed by the disk of Lhe sun. Hot 
this new synthetic religion had no roots in popular sentiment and 
wus bitterly opposed by the priests of Amon-Re; after Ikhnatun’s 
death in 1362 at. he was stigmatized us a criminal and his name 
erased from the official records of Egyptian history, and the coun¬ 
try reverted to its traditional polytheism. 

Paralleling the trend toward monotheism was the attempt to 
formulate 3 higher morality. With the growing complexity of so¬ 
ciety. men could no longer rdy on tribal tradition for comprehen¬ 
sive guidance in nil the exigencies of daily life, and were increas¬ 
ingly compelled to make I heir own decisions. The movement To¬ 
ward individualism as well as toward universal ism was inherent in 
civilization from the beginning. Jn so far as they were unable to 
adhere to prescribed patterns of behavior, men needed general 
ethical principles that could be applied to different situations Both 
in Mesopotamia and in Egypt there were numerous expressions of 
enlightened moral standards* but jn both areas these were never 
disentangled from the traditional magical ways of thinking. In 
Mesopotamia of the second millennium, for example, lhe Shurpu 
series of incantations enumerated 3 number of moral offenses nf 
which individuals might be guilty,, but the purpose of the incanta¬ 
tions was the magical cure of disease, on the assumption that 
this was due to the anger of god* or demons, and purely ritualistic 
errors and omissions were listed along with transgressions 
against one's neighbors as equally likely to evoke divine punish- 
mem, In Egypt the period of disorder following the collapse of the 
OLi Kingdom produced writings emphasizing the concern of the 
gods for justice and charity; according to the instruction for Meri- 
ka Re, for example, "more acceptable is the character of am up^ 
right in heart ihan the [sacriSeialj m of the evil-doer,"* Egyptian 
mornlisni became especially associated with the cult of Osiris, the 
ruler of lhe underworld. After death, it was be Sieved, every man 
would stand before him in the Hall of Double Justice and would 
be required to recite ihc Negative Confession, swearing that he 
had mi committed a long list of sinful actions. Anybody who had 
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lied or stolen or commit tod violence or lived impurely could not 
enter paradise. Vet Egyptian nolions of immortality remained 
largely magical; a man could not reach paradise without an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of I he road thither as described in the Book of 
the Dead, a copy of which was placed in every crave for the 
guidance of the soul; and he might even be assured of salvation 
simply by carrying with him the symbol of inuuoiialitv. the scarab 
beetle. 

The traditional thought-pa Items inhibited [he development not 
only of moral values hut also of science and technology. The Near 
Eastern civilizations in the second anti first millennia made little 
advance over the age of the theocracies, and remained too much 
under the influence of magic and religiosity to be capable of ar¬ 
riving at any conception of natural law, The most important new 
discovery was the use of iron, which began in Anatolia, ap¬ 
parently among the Hit rites, and was dill used though other areas 
in Europe and Asia in a slowly widening circle !i was indicative 
of the inability of the traditional ideologic ill systems to absorb, 
and adapt themselves to. new developments that the use of iron was 
generally prohibited in religious rituals. 

A society confronted by new problems hut unable to meet them 
by moving forward to 4 higher level of development is likely 10 
show a tendency to revert to the past, seeking emotional security in 
h reaffirm at ion of tribal tradiiton. This was illustrated in the revival 
in Egypt of the art of the Old Kingdom and in the care devoted 
by the Assyrian and Babylonian kings to preserving the language 
and learning of the Sumerians. Throughout much of the Neur Easv, 
however, the most conspicuous spiritual tendency of the first mil¬ 
lennium was the attempt to seek spiritual support in the beliefs not 
of the theocratic civilizations but of the neolithic and paleolithic 
societies that had preceded it. The old fertility cults had never lost 
their vitality among the peasants, and these were now interpreted 
as promising divine aid. salvation from suffering and evil, and per¬ 
sonal immonaiity. Through the traditional orgiastic rituals, by 
dances, sexual excitement, and collective inloxicafkm, or by tear¬ 
ing apart and devouring the flesh of bulls or goal,, men ond women 
continued id seek the experience of ecstasy which they believed to 
be a proof of divine possession and unity with the god. Isis and 
Astartc, lshtar and Cjrbde had a warmer and more lasting appeal 
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than the >.un uc^Js of the great cities and the war gods of Lhe kings 
Nor had the new deities brought by the Aryan invaders struck roots 
an where in lhe Near East except m lrao a for the Aryan ruling 
class had been quickly absorbed by the peoples whom they had 
conquered- In the Hiitiie kingdom, for e sample, surviving bar¬ 
rel ids show that die Aryan sky god had been symbolically united 
with the mother goddess: but the sky god was soon forgotten, and 
the hill country of central Anatoliy continued to be the realm of 
Cybele and die especial center of orgiastic rituals,' But the tri¬ 
umph of lhe mother goddess and her dying and reviving partner 
was perhaps most complete in Egypt, The Egyptians continued 
to worship A mon-Re and their innumerable animal deities, but to 
m increasing extent their religion was centered around the myth 
of Osiris and Isis, which had now become a promise of universal 
immortality; and since Isis, queen of heaven and the underworld, 
earth mother and star of the sea, was generally represented as wear¬ 
ing the horns of a cow, she siUJ preserved a vestige of that animal 
guardian spirit who had been mankind's first object of adoration 
in the age of the paleolithic burners. Within a few centuries all 
these Near Eastern salvation cults, along with the Near Eastern 
concept km oT the divine ruler as the focus of political unity, would 
be moving westward into Greece and Italy. 
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The Axial Period 


T he revival of the salvation culls was not, however, ihc most 
importion spiritual development of the first millennium. This 
epoch saw also the creation of new values and new views of life 
■hat affirmed man's capacity to transcend natural forces and to 
master and control his own biological drives instead of mystically 
submitting to them. Making a decisive break with the neolithic and 
paleolithic past, they represented a new turning-point in human 
thought. The name “Axial Period" was coined by Kfirl Jaspers, 
who applied it to the six hundred years between 800 and 200 B.C , 1 
In actuality, most of the creative achievements, of the millennium 
belong to the sixth century, at which time similar developments 
were taking place in five different areas of the Old World. 

Two products oF the Axial Period, the ethical monotheism of 
the Jewish prophets and the rationalism of the Greek philosophers, 
have largely shaped the attitudes of the Western mind, while a third, 
the ethical dualism of Zoroaster, contributed indirectly to the 
Western tradition through its later influence on Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity. This book is concerned only with these three movements of 
thought, but in order to grasp the full significance of die Axial 
Period we must extend our field of vision to include India and 
China, where similar problems evoked comparable responses. Like 
the Near East, both these Oriental countries had been overrun dur¬ 
ing the second millennium by barbarian conquerors, India by the 
Aryans and China by the Chou from the Mongolian steppes, after 

1 K»rl Jaspers: JWr Origin nnj Goat period w*j if* aili of woria hirtorv 
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which there had ensued a period of warfare among a number of 
small slates. As in the Near Emi, the clash of competing stales and 
peoples, the rise of militarism, the decline of priestly authority, and 
the growth of individualistic attitudes impelled men to search for 
new faiths affirming a human rather than a tribalistic view of life. 
In India the Axial Period saw the mystical teaching of the Upani- 
shads and the foundation of two new religions. Jainism and Bud¬ 
dhism., white in China it produced Taoism and Confucianism. 
Thus, a panoramic survey shows that the search for new values 
reached fruition at about the same time m five different regions and 
in at least eight different forms. 

The chronological parallelism seems too remarkable to be dis¬ 
missed simply as accidental, though history is unable to explain 
it in rationalistic terms. China, India, Iran, Palestine and Greece 
were widely separated from each other, and there is no evidence of 
any mutual influence, 1 Nevertheless* the sixth century was a pe¬ 
riod of great spiritual creativity ro all five areas. Three religious 
teachers were almost exact contemporaries. Confucius lived from 
555 to 478 and Buddha from 567 to 487, while ihc most plausible 
dating for Zoroaster (according, at least, to the most recent au¬ 
thority h from 569 to about 500. Lao Tzu, the founder of Tao¬ 
ism, and Mahavira, who should probably be regarded as the 
founder of Jainism* are mure shadowy figures, but according to 
apparently reliable traditions they were living at the same lime as 
Confucius and Buddha. In Palestine the line of monotheistic proph¬ 
ets, which had begun with Amos of Tckoa halfway through the 
eighth century, reached its culmination near the end of the iLvlh 
century with Deutcro-lsniah. Among the Greeks the sixth century 
saw both the inauguration of philosophical speculation with the 
work of Thales and his successors and the establishment of democ¬ 
racy at ALbens. It would be futile to engage in mystical speculation 
about the problem presented by the coincidence of dates: but il is 
impossible to avoid the suggestion that* at rare intervals in hit- 
lory, factors in human a Hairs make for the emergence of novelties 
that cannot be satisfactorily explained by any acceptable theory 
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of causation. The intellectual achievements of the sixth century, 
considered together, appear to constitute a group of mutations in 
man’s spiritual development comparable to what happens when a 
new species emerges in biological evolution. 

Most of the new doctrines eventually became organized as reli¬ 
gious systems into which were incorporated many of mankin d's 
traditional rituals and beliefs; yet with the majority of them the 
initial impetus was philosophical rather than religious, and the in- 
tendon was not a reformation or a further development oF ac¬ 
cepted attitudes, but a new beginning. Most of the thinkers of tbe 
Axial Period, for the first time in human experience, began with 
man as an individual asked themselves fundamental question* 
about the meaning and purpose of his existence, and auentpted to 
answer them in rational terms. Repudiating the whole heritage of 
tribal polytheism and nature-worship, with its amoral concepts of 
the gods, all of them were opposed to magic in all its farms, to 
witchcraft, sorcery, anti divination, and all of them rejected the 
fertility oilUk They recognized that man could not actually in¬ 
fluence natural processes by mcaris of imitative rituals Lind that the 
gods could not be coerced or placated by sacrifices nr olher cere¬ 
monial observances. Thus conceptions of both natural and moral 
law began lo be disentangled from the fantasies of the human imagi¬ 
nation ■ man was beginning to think objectively and to recognize the 
reality of sequences of cause anti effect in both the natural and 
ihe spiritual realms And as the Axial thinkers were concerned with 
the nature of man rather than with tribal welfare and with the 
laws of being rather than with the plucalion of tribal deities, the 
doctrines they affirmed were of universal scope. Not all of them 
were explicit monothafes; but implicit in all their doctrines was 
belief in the unity of mankind and of the cosmos. 

Thus individualism, rationalism, and universal hn^ in varying 
degrees and proportions, characterized aU the thinkers of the Asial 
Period, Yet as they were men of differing temperaments, emerging 
from different cultural backgrounds, their specific ethical and 
philosophical conclusions varied widely. It was, in fact, at this 
period thai the divergencies m spiritual direction between Em 
and West, the one Inclining more toward the control Of mans 
inner self, the other more toward the control of his environment, 
first became clearly apparent. 
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The Oriental thinkers were primarily concerned with discover¬ 
ing the sources of inner peace by means of psychological self* 
examination, and were therefore relatively uninterested either in 
problems of theological definition or in the establishment of politi¬ 
cal justice. Confucius, the most conservative and least religious of 
them, preached ethical self-discipline and the performance of so¬ 
cial obligations; Lao Tzu believed in submission to natural proc¬ 
esses and a mystical identification with nature. In India the eighth 
and seventh centuries were ;i period of great philosophical activity, 
the results of which were recorded in the earlier Upan shads. 
Hindu thought affirmed that the deities of the Indian pantheon 
were merely manifestations of a monistic spiritual principle that 
was also present in the human soul, and that by meditation and 
ascetic practices man could achieve a mystical unity with the 
godhead This ascetic tendency was continued by the religious 
leader* or the sixth century. Mahavtra taught that the soul could 
eventually become released from the trammels of matter and enter 
heaven, while Buddha, whose whole system Of thought, was based 
on a rationalistic analysis of the human psyche, affirmed lint man 
could find happiness only by becoming released from all desire 
and thereby achieving nirvana. 

In the Near East the approach was ethical and theological 
rather than psychological, perhaps because the new doctrines de¬ 
veloped not in the old centers of civilization, but among more primi¬ 
tive and unsophisticated peoples. The new beginnings of the Axial 
Period were the work of two relatively new groups, the Persians 
and the Jews, both of whom had a pastoral rather than an urban 
background and were offended by the luxmy and moral laxity of 
the great cities, Believing in personal purity and social justice, 
they affirmed the existence of a single universal deity who re¬ 
quired moral perfection rather than rituals and sacrifices. Zoroaster, 
springing from the class of Aryan warriors who hud conquered 
Iran, preached a militant creed in which all life was represented as 
a battle between cosmic good and cosmic evil. Ahura-Mazda, tbe 
god uf truth and light, was opposed to Ahrimun. the prince of dark¬ 
ness and of lies, and at the end of time would overcome him, after 
which the good would be received into paradise and the wicked 
confined in hell. With ihe Jewish prophets, on the other hand, there 
appeared a h umanit arian emphasis unique in she ancient world. 
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Representatives of a weal community that could not defend itself 
against Assyrian and Babylonian imperialism, thev declared that 
the tribal deity of the Jewish people was also the maker and ruler 
of the world, that in his own good time he would crush the mighty 
anti exalt the humble, and that man's only duty was obedience 
to his commandments, the most important of which was justice for 
the oppressed and exploited. 

The Greeks were also a new people, but the main concern of 
early Greek thought was not with ethics, but with the understand¬ 
ing of nature. Thales and Jiis successors interpreted the world as a 
unified psycho-physical whole, governed not by the will of super¬ 
natural beings, but by natural laws that man could hope to under¬ 
bid, This unitary and naturalistic view of the Universe was the 
origin of the whole modem belief in scientific law. The concept 
of laws of nature, moreover, was extended by Solon and other 
Athenians to the sphere of politics, leading to the formulation 
of new conceptions of political order which provided a demo¬ 
cratic alternative to the theocratic and military despotisms of ihe 
Orient. 

These doctrines seem, among them, to cover almost the whole 
gamut of passible philosophies of life. Indeed, if one extends the 
Axial Period forward to include the development of Greek thought 
during the fifth and fourth centuries o,ti and the preaching of the 
gospel ethic by the founder of Christianity in the first century Of 
our era, it can be affirmed that no really new ideas have been added 
since that lime. During the past two thousand years mankind, both 
in Ihe Orient and in Europe. 1ms been living on ihe spiritual capital 
accumulated during the first millennium b.c„ exploring and de¬ 
veloping the assertions of the Axial thinkers and fusing "them into 
new compounds. The only fundamentally new thing has been the 
development of scientific technology since the seven ice nth century, 
bm although this has meant a change b material conditions com¬ 
parable in importance to the discovery of agriculture or the begin¬ 
ning of urban civilization, it has nol’brought any growth of new 
moral or religious ideas. 

During tbs Axial Period man began his spiritual comin^-of-a^ 
recognizing his own autonomy as a moral agent and ihe Objective 
reality of physical and psychological laws of causation. That the 
process has remained incomplete is scarcely surprising, for if the 
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period is placed within the entire ftp an of man's long evolution it 
must be regarded as it ill relatively recent-, behind it lay the three 
thousand yean of military and theocratic civilization, preceded 
by another three or four thousand of the peasant culture and by 
the co uni less millennia of the hunting and collecting phases. The 
doctrines of the Axial thinkers, moreover, meant deprivations as 
well as gains, for while they offered the individual new faiths and 
new moral and intellectual goals, they at the same time broke the 
traditional identification with the natural environment and with 
the social group which had been reflected in magic and ritual and 
religious polytheism. When man began to distinguish between 
objective reality and his own subjective mental processes, he began 
to lose his sense of unity with nature; and in proportion u* he as¬ 
serted the supremacy of moral or psychological iawv derived from 
his own conscience, he ceased to enjoy the guidance and cmolional 
security he had enjoyed as an unreflecting member of a tribal or¬ 
ganism The problem of human loneliness and alienation had its 
roots in the thinking of the Axial Period, and came to the surface 
whenever its positive affirmations ceased to command assent. This, 
in fact, was the true expulsion from Eden, which in the original 
Hebrew legend was due not merely to man's disobedience but also 
to the fact that by eating (he fruit of the forbidden tree he had 
come to know good and evi] and had thereby acquired a moral 
independence that evoked the jealousy of his divine creator.* 
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JUDAISM 










be unique achievement of the Jews was to develop religious mon- 



X. othchm without losing the sense of divine personality. Among 
other peoples monotheism was likely to mean the belief in an afch 
street spirituaJ principle, lacking dear cur outline and distinctive 
qualities, which could never become a meaningful object of popu¬ 
lar worship. Greek philosophyfor example, tended toward some 
form of monism; but the supreme being of the philosophers had 
no connection with the Olympian deities of the traditional Greek 
religion, and remained a mere intellectual hypothesis. The Jews, 
on the other hand, succeeded in elevating a tribal deity into lhe 
Omnipotent creator of the universe, and in the course of this 
transformation their God retained the personal characteristics and 
the popular devotion that he had acquired as a result of his tribal- 
istic origin. The Jewish God, moreover, became associated with 
two other unique attitudes; the patron of a weak people who bad 
become organized as a political comm unity at a relatively late pe¬ 
riod, he became the enemy of oppression and exploitation md the 
champion nf high ethical ideals; and his activity was guided by 
divine purpose* rhnt could be realized only at some future period. 
Thus, the cyclic processes of nature were no longer regarded as 
expressions of the divine; God fulfilled himself not in nature but 
in human history, which acquired a religious meaning and was 
interpreted as a development low and a preordained consumma¬ 
tion, This synthesis of tribalism and nniverbalism resulted in a con¬ 
ception of the supreme being which was in many way* contradic¬ 
tory 1 ; God w as at one and the same lime creator of l he miLtmil uni¬ 
verse and symbol of moral perfection, omnipotent ruler of the 
world and loving protector of his chosen disciples. But the emo¬ 
tional power of this Judoeo-Christhn theology has been con¬ 
tinuously manifested throughout the history of Western civilisa¬ 
tion. 

These special features of the religion of the Jews cun be partially 
understood by means of a historical analysis. Political conditions 
during their curly development made it expedient for them to wor¬ 
ship a jealous drily wljo refused so tolerate or be united with his 
rivals; and having asserted these monistic claims during his trib* 
idtetic phase, he could I hen, unlike other tribal gods, evolve into 
ihc c real nr of the universe without forfeiting his original traits and 
associations. Similarly, boih the humaoiiariaabm and the cschato- 
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logical fururism of the Jewish faith can be attributed to materkd 
factors — to political and economic conflicts within the Jewish state 
and to the relations of the Jews with their more powerful neighbors. 
But while a historical account illuminates the develop men t of 
Jewish monotheism, it docs not wholly explain it; other Near 
Eastern peoples w ere confronted by similar problems* but (ailed to 
make any comparable response. By rationalistic standards Jehovah 
must* of course, be regarded as a projection of the Jewish imagina¬ 
tion, Yet the religious leaders of the Jewish people experienced him 
as an immediate presence, continuously participant in all the affairs 
of the community and invested with a force and vividness of per¬ 
sonality uncqiialed by any other deity in history. The prolonged 
and intimate relationship between the Jews and their God, a* pro¬ 
foundly fell as the marital relationship to which it was often com- 
pared, was an unparalleled phenomenon. It resulted in a process 
of spiritual growth which has had continuing effects on the whole 
course of Western history and which found expression in the crea¬ 
tion of a literature extraordinary both for its rhapsodic Tire and 
eloquence and for the realism with which it portrayed its human 
characters , 8 
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The Mosaic Tradition 


T he earliest event in the Biblical record which b indisputably a 
part of history' was the Hebrew occupation of Palestinc. This 
was a gradual process which may have begun as early as she 
fifteenth century and was not completed until after the establish¬ 
ment of the monarchy about the year 1000 n.c. Before moving into 
Palestine, the Hebrews were a pastoral people herding sheep and 
go 3 ts in the grasslands bordering ihe Arabian desert. This pastoral 
origin was responsible for many of the special lea wires of their re* 
iigion, anti had a decisive and lasting influence m their political 
and spiritual development. The prophetic movement of the eighth 
and seventh centuries was largely' an attempt to reassert The 
simple pastoral virtues that were believed to have been lost after 
the Hebrews lusd become agricultural and partially urbanized in 
their promised land. 

The stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in spite of their 
legendary flavor, give a reasonably accurate portrayal of pastoral 
society'. The basic institution was the patriarchal family, which 
wandered over a wide area in search of grass and water- Famdks 
were loosely combined Into larger kinship groups, in which author¬ 
ity was exercised by councils of elders, but no elaborate govern¬ 
ment was possible or necessary Individual heads of families, en¬ 
joying absolute powers over their wives, concubines, children, and 
servants, developed a capacity for ioiuolive and independent judg¬ 
ment to an extern unknown in settled peasant or urban societies. 
By control with the iheocralic empires, these pastoral tribes 
therefore speared relatively free and democratic. In ^p* tc of their 
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temi-nomadic way of Ufe f they were generally peaceful, and must 
nor be confused with their enemies fhe marauding Arab Bedouin 
from the desert* who appear in the biblical record under the name 
of Amaldates. But, as with all primitive peoples, the unit was al¬ 
ways the family or the kinship $»roup, not the individual. If a crime 
was committed, the guilt was always collective: and the iribc was 
obligated to exact vengeance for the killing of any of its members, 
1 he Biblical assumption that the sins of the fathers would alw ays 
be visited upon the children was derived frorn the mores of pastoral 
society. 

Religious observances were similarly organized around the 
family; Sacred shrines, attended by hereditary priests, grew up 
around nmural objects that had acquired a numinous quality, such 
as rock piUar$ f trees, and springs, and as the lombs of ancestors. 
Out each patriarch exercised priestly functions, and the iribal 
god was continuously participant in alj family activities. Every 
dine at] anima! was slaughtered for food, its blood was poured out 
upon the ground as an offering to the god in order that he might 
share in the communal meal. And although a family often had its 
own sacred images (Ibe teraphim that Jacobi wife, Rachel* stole 
from her lather Laban), the lack of fixed territorial ties led to con¬ 
ceptions of divinity less material than those prevalent in agricul¬ 
tural communities; the god of a wandering pastoral family could 
not be permanently attached to any particular place or regarded 
as resident in any idol or temple made by human hands. 

Under what circumstances did the Hebrews become worship¬ 
per* of Jehovah? J There is nn good reason to daubs the Biblical 
slaty that some of them had settled m northern Egypt and been 
drafted for forced labor by the pharaohs, and that they then 
escaped into the desert and adopted a new religious cult under the 
leadership of Moses. By taking Jehovah as thdr comm on tod, the 
Hebrew tribes became united Into a political confederation, and it 
was probably at the same rime that they first began to claim com¬ 
mon ancestry and call themselves "children of Israel.* 1 Associated 
with the Jehovah cub was the belief that Palestine was ihch prom- 
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ised land and that they would have divine assistance in takmj: 
possession of it. so ihat one of its effects was to transform ihem 
into a more warlike people. But it is improbable that all the tribes 
took part in the exodu* from Egypt, and there are indicatk>as 
that some of them were moving into northern Palestine several 
generations before the time of Moses. Which of them introduced 
the worship of Jehovah, and at what period he was adopted by 
the other tribes, are still unsettled problems, 1 Even more con¬ 
troversial is the question of whether the Hebrews had already ac> 
tjuired a special religious tradition at a much earlier period. Hie 
stories of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob display so much literary 
artistry that they must have been composed in their present form 
at a relatively lute period, but the description of their Mesopota¬ 
mian origin, their religious experiences, and their connections wish 
Palestine may well be a reminiscence of actual events. Popular 
traditions of this kind usually have some basis in fact. 

Buried underneath half a dozen different layers of nationalistic 
and sacerdotal addition and iuLcrprctat ion r the original doctrines 
of the prophet who founded ibe Jewish religion are sunk too deep 
for excavation. Everything said about Moses ui the Biblical record 
i$ questionable. and almost all the specific Laws and command¬ 
ments attributed to him were certainly formulated at kter periods 
The Jim written record of his life was apparently made by a 
Jewish patriot in the ninth century BA possibly four hundred 
years after his death. This was afterwards combined with variant 
version^ rewritten in conformity with the reforming movement of 
the prophetic epoch, again rewritten and expanded to suit the pro¬ 
gram of the post-Exilic theocracy, and put in approximately Its 
final form about the year 400. Visible only through this Song sc- 
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dgs of ^fractions 3fid distortions, the teaching of Moses must re¬ 
main an enigma. Yd in spite of an almost impenetrable obscurity, 
it is still apparent that his personality changed the course of history, 
and that the Israelites who followed his leadership underwent a 
decisive spiritual experience. Something happened to them white 
they were still in the wilderness, something that was always cher¬ 
ished in popular tradition and that had a determining effect on their 
later development. Even from ihe Biblical record it is obvious that 
Moses was not a monotheist and that* even by the standards of the 
ancient civilizations* his ethical concepts were not particularly en¬ 
lightened, Yet if he did not introduce a new and potentially higher 
religious belief, the whole of later Jewish history becomes inex¬ 
plicable. 

According to the Biblical story, Moses became a Jehovah-wor¬ 
shipper by Hying from Egypt into the desert, seeling hospitality 
with, the priest of a local shrine and marrying bis daughter, and 
undergoing a cataclysmic emotional experience that he regarded 
os a divine revelation. It has often been suggested that it was from 
his father-in-law that he first acquired bbs belief in Jehovah. He 
then returned to Egypt and introduced the cull to bb fellow 
Hebrews, who were convinced of its efficacy when, during their 
flight past the Red Sea, they were saved from their pursuers 
through a sudden movement of wind and tide. This episode is com- 
tnemonrted in the song of Miriam* and is almost certainly historical, 
Jehovah's origin seems to have been somewhat humble, making a 
remarkable contrast with his subsequent rise to the position of 
creator of the universe. He appears to have begun his career m a 
storm god located on the top of a mountain, possibly a volcano, 
either in the Sinai peninsula or* more probably* somewhere in 
Arabia. After his adoption as the patron of the Israelite confedera¬ 
tion. he became a peripatetic deity and was transported in the Ark 
of the Covenant! * but for a very long time he retained his eariy 
connections with the desert and with storms. In one of the earliest 
specimens of Hebrew literature, the magnificent war song of the 
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prophetess Deborah* he is described as earning to the aid of his 
people from 1 he mountains o t the south and giving them victory by 
creating Hoods of rain that impede the movements of the Ca- 
naaniic chariots, When Elijah wishes to commune with him* he 
visits Mount Sinai; and as late us the Book of Ezekiel which was 
written early in the sixth century. Jehovah is represented as espe¬ 
cially demonstrating his power in thunder, lightning; and ruin. 
The character attributed to him in curly Hebrew mythology has a 
similarly stormy quality. Throughout the Book of Genesis he 1 * as 
capricious ami prone 10 violence a$ a mountain wind. When con¬ 
fronted by human pride and disobedience, he is liable to outbursts 
of such overwhelmiog and destructive anger that he sometimes 
commits actions that he himself afterwards regrets- 

If the prohibition of images was a part of the original Mosaic 
religion, it can be attributed, as w r e have seen, to the attitudes of a 
nomadic people. Bui although Jehovah may not have been repre¬ 
sented in any concrete form, he was definitety envisaged as occupy¬ 
ing a particular point in space. Whenever human beings misbehave 
in the Book of Genesis, he has to come down and sec for himself 
what they are up to- The Israelites during the conquest of Palestine 
believed that he was physically present in the Atk, for which reason 
it was always carried into battle as an assurance of victory (another 
pastoral people, the Iranians, had a similar conception* going to 
war accompanied by a wagon bearing an empty ihrone). After the 
Jerusalem Temple was built, Jehovah was supposed to occupy a 
seat in the Holy of Hoiks between the images of two cherubim. 

When Jehovah was adopted by the Hebrew tribes, his primary 
function became that of a war god. and by Leading his people to 
victory he acquired lordship over the soil of Palestine. Prior to 
the prophetic movement there was no suggestion that he had any 
authority over other peoples or other places. The Israelites were 
obligated not to worship any rival gods* but [he constant re item I ion 
of this command and the emphasis cm Jehovah’s jealousy implied 
that such gods were equally real. The religion of Moses may have 
been monolatrous in that it required the Israelites to restrict their 
worship to a single deity, but it was very far from monotheism. 
The main reason for Jehovah*?- jealousy was. no doubt, polideal: 
if the Israelite tribes were to become masters of Palestine, it was 
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essential for them to maintain their unity and ethnic identity and 
prevent assimilation by the previous inhabitants. 1 

^ct although the ongtna.1 Mosaic creed was narrowly tribati-.iie 
and had no elements of universality, it already contained (he seeds 
of its astonishing future development For there were vitally im¬ 
portant differences between Jehovah and most other tribal deities. 
The typical object of tribal worship, usually originating as a totem 
animal or an ancestral spirit, was a cone re libation of communal 
unity handed down from an epoch beyond human memory. The 
Hebrews, on the other hand, deliberately chose Jehovah as their 
patron at a particular moment in history. This decision was inter¬ 
preted as meaning that Jehovah had chosen the Hebrew*, from 
which it followed that he was guided by intentions that could be 
worked out only through the course of temporal processes. In spite 
of Jehovah’s close association with certain places and natural 
phenomena, he was a god whose primary self-revelation was 
through human history rather than through nature. Implicit in the 
Mosaic tradition was the belief that man's function was not sub¬ 
mission to nature, but the achievement of a supernatural purpose, 
the full meaning of which would become apparent only in the 
future. Unlike the Mesopotamians, the Israelites never supposed 
that their destiny was already recorded in the star*; and unlike the 
Egyptians, they had a religion of time and not of eternity, never 
becoming obsessed with the cyclic processes of nature and display¬ 
ing no strong imereti or belief in any afterlife. 

The relationship between Jehovah and his chosen people, more¬ 
over, was essentially contractual. Jehovah had promised to protect 
them on condition that they obeyed his commandments, honored 
him with the prescribed rituals, and excluded all rival objects of 
worship. As described in the Btx>k of Exodus, die contract wj< 
sealed in the desert at the foot of the mountain in accordance with 
ihe customary legal forms. After Movs had received a long list of 
commandments from Jehovah, he read them to the Israelites, who 
'answered with one voice, and said. All (he words which the Lord 
hath smd will we do.’* Moses then ordered oxen to be sacrificed. 
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collected the blood in basins, and sprinkled half of it m an altar 
representing Jehovah, rhe other half nn she people. Scanty dders 
of the Israelite tribes then accompanied Moses to (he top of the 
mountain, where "they saw the God of Israel . * . and dd cat 
and drink." The memory of this transaction: in Lhc w ilderness wag 
treasured by die hnicliics throughout all ihdr later history, and 
shaped their whole religious development. As interpreted by thc 
prophets half a millennium later, it implied that if the Israelite peo¬ 
ple persistently violated the contract, Jehovah might temporarily 
transfer his patronage to some other people. The result w as that he 
acquired a mobility and independence not enjoyed by deities in¬ 
separably associated with particular tribes And lhough initially the 
Israelites thought exclusively of collective tribal prosperity, to be 
achieved by retaining Jehovah\ favor through the use of the cor¬ 
rect rituals, their contract gradually required an ethical content. 
Jehovah being regarded as demanding righteous behavior h win 
also significant that in The sealing of the contract the two parlies 
were sharply sex apart from each other; the religion of Israel, un¬ 
like that of most primitive peoples, never blurred the lines between 
god and man: it had no deified kings or prophets, no denies de¬ 
scending ID earth to beget children with human mistresses. 

What laws of behavior were included in the original contract can¬ 
not be determined. Later generations attributed to Moses a vast 
mass of juridical, ethical, and ritualistic regulations, most of which 
demonstrablv originated in Palestine and not in I he desert and 
were certainly adopted by the Israelites at a later period- Probably 
no part of the surviving Mosaic code, noi even the Ten Command¬ 
ments, was actually promulgated by Moses, ll can be assumed, 
however, that the spirit of the original contract must have been 
narrowly and intolerantly tribalMc. Tbroughoui their early history 
the Israelite* displayed no expand inn about robbing, defraud¬ 
ing, and slaughtering other peoples and the same altitude was con¬ 
sistently attributed to their divine jttlfOfn Jehovah rescued Sarah 
from Pharaoh's harem after Abraham had passed htt off as bis 
sisier instead of h is wife, at the same Time allowing Abraham to 
keep the gifts be had received through these false pretenses; sancti- 
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tied The blessing fraudulently ohtalned h) Jacob; ordered the Israel¬ 
ites to steal from their Egyptian neighbor by borrowing goods 
from them on the eve of the exodus; promised to make them mas¬ 
ters of Palestine without any consideration for The rights of its 
existing inhabitants; and ordered that tribesmen who worshipped 
other gods should be massacred and their women and children en¬ 
slaved, Even by the standards of the second millennium. Jehovah 
was a barbaric deity, far !e^ humane I ban ihe cosmic spirit wor 
shipped by Ihe Pharaoh Ikhnaton or the Babylonian sun god who 
had dictated the laws of Hammurabi; and because this Tribal 
deity afterwards became identified with the ruler of the universe, 
I he bloodlhirsty actions recorded in the Pentateuch have con¬ 
tinued to have an evil influence on Western civilization down to 
modem limes. 

Yet while the Israelites were narrowly mbalistk ip their at¬ 
titudes to foreign peoples, they also developed relatively high 
standard* of justice and humanity in their relations with one an¬ 
other. The individualism .-r.d equality of their pastoral background 
were never wholly forgotten, even under the monarchy ; and there 
can be little doubt that this spirit was embodied in The original 
Mosaic code Jehovah’s contract was made not with a priest or a 
chieftain, or even with the tribal elders, but with all the people of 
brad, The belief that Jehovah was angered by oppression and 
cxploUaitOfl was implied in the Mosaic tradition, though until The 
time of The prophets this applied only to his Israelite worshippers. 
And though the elaborate ritualistic rules aitributed to Jehovah 
never had much rational basis, being largely magical in origin, 
and may have been even more barbaric in their original Mosaic 
lorm T they seem to have been free from the more gross sexual 
practice* and grotesque mythological explanation* that char¬ 
acterized other religious culls. In ibis respect aku ii was of ad¬ 
vantage to Jehovah that he became the god of the Hebrew’s at a 
particular moment in time. Unlike Eniil and Amon-Re and Zeus, 
he could evolve toward monotheism without being embarrassed 
by the amoral rituals and legends that other deletes trailed with 
them from the ages of neolithic and paleolithic savagery. 

According to Use Biblical story, the Israelites acquired the whole 
of their religious system through the Mosaic revelation, although 
thcii spiritual leaders had subsequently to fight a long bank in 
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order To prevcn! the pure worship of Jehovah from being cor 
Laminated by Canaan tie influences. A careful study of the record 
shows that the real story wav much more complex; the occupation 
of Palestine led to a fusion of religions, as a result of which a mass 
of Canaonite rituals and beliefs was incorporated into the Jehovah 
cult, many of them becoming permanent dements of the Jewish 
faith. Yet there was usdcniibh a conflict between the two tradi¬ 
tions; the Jehovah ^worship of the desert, with its nomadic deity, its 
patriarchal morality, and its association with a pastoral inde¬ 
pendence and equality, could never wholly amalgamate with the 
agricultural fertility cults and theocratic institutions of the land 
of Canaan- It was of decisive imparlance that some elements in 
the Israelite population never wholly forgot the Mosaic creed; 
in spite of the adoption of fertility rituals. Jehovah succeeded 
finally in retaining his isolation and was never degraded into the 
partner of a Palestinian mother goddess. 

For many centuries before the Israelite occupation, Palestine 
had contained settled agricultural populations, along with temple 
cities of the usual theocratic type, To judge from archaeological 
evidence, in fact, the material level of its civilization was con¬ 
sider a bit higher before the occupation than it ever was during the 
period of Israelite rule. With (he ebbing of Egyptian imperialism, 
the country had been left to a number of small separate stales, while 
Philistine immigrants had conquered the southern seacouxt. It is 
apparent from The Book of Judges that the Israelites took posses¬ 
sion of the country by a slow process of infiltration, settling first 
in the infertile hill country of the interior, fighting only occasional 
wars with Canminile states, and leaving the cities and the seucoaxi 
plains unconcjucred for centuries. Economically less advanced than 
their city‘dwelling opponents, they rdied on militia armies of peas¬ 
ants and herdsmen who fought on foot or rode on asses, any 
horses or chariots mentioned in the Biblical record being always 
the property of the enemy. For a lone period the Philistines were 
the musters of most of Palestine, and supremacy did not finally pass 
to the Israelites until after the establishment of l he Da vidian 
monarchy in 1013 u.c. In the end. as is occasionally admitted in 
the Biblical record, a large pan of she Palestinian population, both 
rural and urban, was absorbed into the Israelite kingdom- In spile 
of the massacres recorded with such complacency in that highly 
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unhistorical expression of .acerdotaf fanaticism. the ilook of 
Joshua, Jehovah's iDstruc lions for the extermination of the enemy 
were never carried out. There was a union of races, tending inevi¬ 
tably to a union of religions. 

Palestinian nature-worship seems to have exceeded even that 
of other Near Eastern peasant cultures in its propensity for gross 
and revolting rituals. The country was doited with shrines at 
which male and female fertility deities, represented by phallic 
stone pillars and wooden poles, were served bv hereditary priests 
who gained thejr livelihood front the offerings of the peasants. 
Sacrifice was not, as with the pastoral peoples, a communal tneal 
shared by the god and the human family, lint an offering of first 
[runs to the deities and their priests in the expectation that the re¬ 
ward would he a good harvest. Orgiastic festivals were celebrated 
in spring and autumn, accompanied by the usual phenomena of 
mass drunkenness and the collective conviction of divine posses¬ 
sion. As wiih all fertility culls, there was a pronounced emphasis 
on human sexuality-, both male and female prostitutes were at¬ 
tached to the temples, their earnings being contributed to the sacred 
treasuries. The chief Palestinian abomination, however, was child¬ 
ren (ice; the firsl-bom of every family was the property of the 
local god and must be given to him a< a burnt oilering.' 

hruelite rule over Palestine meant that Jehovah-worship wu> im- 
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posed on the whole country, but the traditional rituals continued 
wiib little change. Originally a desert storm god and then the travel¬ 
ing war god of the Israelite tribes, Jehovah was now identified with 
the various Caiwanite fertility gods, known collectively as Baalim, 
and was in consequence split up into ;t number of different embodi¬ 
ments attached to different shrines, each of which was regarded 
by the peasants as a separate deity The fact iha< he was now repre¬ 
sented by a series of stone pillars meant that his worshippers no 
longer adhered to any Mosaic prohibition of the worship of images. 
Various indications in the Rsblii/al narrative make it doubtful, in¬ 
deed. how far the Israelites had ever conformed to any such com¬ 
mandment; King David, for example, had his own household 
images, the tcraphim, which are mentioned in the Book of Samuel 
without anv su gg estion that they were .1 violation of the Decalogue. 
Along with the Baalim, Jehovah-worship took over the orgiastic 
festivals and the ritualistic prostitution, which remained a part of 
the official religion of Israel until the prophetic movement. And ol- 
1 hough the sacrifice of first-bom children was at sonic period com¬ 
muted into animal sacrifice, it was revived as late us the seventh 
century and was believed by some people, including the prophet 
Ezekiel, to have been one of Jehovah's original commandments.* 
Meanwhile, the original pastoral republicanism of the Israelites 
was suffering a similar corruption. Throughout the long period de¬ 
scribed in the Book of Judges the tribes retained their loose in¬ 
dividualistic mode of organization "in those days there was no 
king in Israel; every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes," * Leadership was exercised by a scries ot priests and warriors 
who owed their position to persona! charisma rather than to any 
hereditary right: 1 and the final political authority, along with the 
function of judging legal disputes, still belonged to the tribal 
elders. Jehovah's will was ascertained by ihe priests through the 
casting of lots and other mechanical means of divination, or wm 
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communicated to prophets who cultivated ecstatic slates in which 
they believed themselves to be divinely inspired. But thb mode of 
government, appropriate to wandering tribe, of herdsmen, was 
lias died to an agricultural and partially urbanized society. Ac- 
cording to the Bible, the change to monarchy was motivated mainly 
by the need for unity in the war against the Philistines, but it 
must also have been caused by economic factors. The transition 
from a pastoral to an agricultural society, with the establishment of 
property rights in land and the growing differentiation between 
land-owning and servile classes, and the absorption of the Palestin¬ 
ian cities with their commercial and industrial activities made 3 
more complex political and legal system essential. After the some- 
whai ineffectual rule of Saul, a peasant chieftain whose support 
came chiefly from the northern tribes. David, of the southern tribe 
of Judah, succeeded in organizing a military despotism of the nor¬ 
ma! Oriental type. He ended the domination of the Philistines and 
conquered the old city of Jerusalem, which became hi-- capital. 

Toward the Davidian monarchy the attitude of the Biblical 
chroniclers remained significantly ambivalent, David's early ad¬ 
ventures, as an outlaw chieftain when "every one that was in 
distress, and every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented, gathered themselves unto him"* and his subsequent 
rise to supreme power, his prowess os a warrior and exploits an a 
general, his warm personal friendships and numerous love affairs, 
his talents as poet and musician, Jus gestures of chivalry and 
generosity, his occasional acts of treachery and cruelty, the 
splendor of his kingship—all this made him a saga hero and the 
most picturesque figure in the whole of Jewish history'. The Israel¬ 
ites never forgot thm under his rule and that of his son Solomon 
they had achieved the greatest material power and prosperity they 
ever enjoyed; and after the final toss of their political Independence 
four centuries later, their hopes became centered on a res to ration 
of Davids monarchy under a king of David's lineage. But later 
chroniclers also recognized that in adopting the institutions of their 
neighbors the Israelites had lost the republican freedom and sim¬ 
plicity of the age of the judges. The Bible represents the priest 
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Samuel as pointing out to the monarchical party that a king would 
“take your fields, and your vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the 
best of them, and yive them to his servants. . » - And he will take 
your manservants, and vour maidservants, and your good!jest 
young men, and your a&ses* and put them to his work. He will Lake 
the tenth of your sheep: and ye shall be his servants. And ye shall 
cry out in that day because of your king which yc shall have chosen 
you ,' 41 

All the implications of monarchy became fully apparent during 
the reign oF Solomon* who set out to make Israel a bureaucratic 
state on the Egyptian model He maintained a mercenary army 
recruited from foreigners and ctjnipped with horses and chariots, 
collected tastes from his subjects and drafted them for Forced labor 
On a royal palace and temple and other public works* appointed 
officials to control justice and local administration in place of the 
traditional tribal elders* organized elaborate commercial enter¬ 
prises, and enjoyed a targe harem along with the other appurte¬ 
nances of kingship- Like his father, he was a priest-king* himself 
presiding over sacrifices to Jehovah; and the Jehovah cult was 
now rj^/ j jj^ an instrument of royal power nod remodeled to eon- 
form with the usage?!! of other Near Eastern kingdoms. $olomon*3 
main reason for building a temple at Jerusalem was no doubt to 
make Jehovah a permanent resident of the capital city, and thereby 
to centralize rdipoti in accord with the centralizalion of political 
power. This contrary to the original nnmjdic tradition* though 
the only expression of this fact, h the protest of the prophet Nathan 
when David had planned a temple* was apparently a very fate 
addition to the Biblical record. "Shaft thou build me an house for 
me to dwell m T Jehovah ls represented as saving. Whereas 1 
have not dwelt in any house since the time !ttat I brought up Lhe 
children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but have walked 
in a tent and in a tabernacle. 1 ’ 1 Solomon's Temple was filled with 
elaborately carved images, though none of them seems *o have 
represented Jehovah himself or to have become on object at wor¬ 
ship. More significant was the fact that the Temple was sur- 
rounded by shrines honoring the deities erf foreign countries- The 
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religion of the monarchy was moving toward polytheism, and 
Jehovah was in serious danger of becoming, like Murduk or 
A mon-Re, merely the presiding officer of a pantheon. 

Several rebellions against both David and Solomon had shown 
that the primitive republican spirit was still alive, and after 
Solomon's death in 933 the northern tribes seceded and formed a 
separate kingdom of Israel with its capital at Samaria, leaving 
only J be tribe of Judah to the David inn dynast} Our chief au- 
Ihority for the next three and one half centuries, the Book of 
Kings, reflected the viewpoint of the Jerusalem priests after the 
seventh-century reforms, and was written on the assumption lhal 
rulers who observed the correct rituals must, ipso facto, have been 
rewarded with prosperity while those who corrupied die Jehovah 
cult certainly cause to bud ends. This thesis could be supported 
only by distorting mosi of the facts, and the true story can be 
discovered only by reading between the line, Judaea, which out¬ 
side the city of Jerusalem consisted chiefly of pastoral hdi country, 
seems to have remained more faithful to the Mosaic tradition. Ju 
the richer and more agricultural north, the fertility cults were more 
strongly entrenched, and other gods were worshipped alongside 
Jehovah. Jeroboam, the first king of Samaria, being determined to 
end any dependence upon the Jerusalem Temple, set up shrines for 
the worship of a bull (contemptuously described in the Biblical 
narrative as a golden calf), though it is probable that this animal 
was considered not as a new supreme deity but as a new embodi¬ 
ment of Jehovah or possibly as merely a pedestal on which he 
stood while himself remaining invisible. Bm despite ihe heretics 
of the northern kingdom, it remained stronger Ilian its southern 
rival down to the Assyrian conquest of 722, and enjoyed two pe¬ 
riods of high prosperity under Orori and his son Ahab (887-853) 
and under Jeroboam Ji (785-744). Much more important than 
the ritualistic problems obsessing the author of the Book of Kings 
were ihe increasing economic inequalities. The powers of the 
royal bureaucracies and the growth of a money economy produced 
their usual effects, and the peasants and herdsmen of the country¬ 
side began to fall into debt to urban merchants ami aristocrats, and 
often ended by losing their land and their freedom and being sold 
into slavery. The grievances of the mass of the people were to find 
expression in the prophetic movement. 
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Yet, in spite of religious and economic conflicts, the period of the 
two kingdoms was the golden age of Hebrew literature- Invigorated 
by the successful completion of the conquest, writers began to 
collect the stories of brad's history since the time of Abraham 

9 

and of the achievements of Jehovah. Incorporated! into the present 
biblical narrative, and mingled with the tedious my miking com- 
me rib, ritualistic regulations, and long genealogies that were 
added during less imaginative and more sin-conscious epochs, arc 
a biography of David, probably written by a persona! acquaintance 
during the reign of Solomon, a ninth-century collection of Judaean 
stories known as the J document, and an eighth-century compila¬ 
tion covering the same ground from a northern viewpoint, the E 
document. The narrative vigor and vivid character-portrayals of 
these stories, ihdr primitive enjoyment of human nature and the 
natural world, their morning freshness and epic scope and energy 
have never been surpassed in the literature of the world. Other 
Near Eastern peoples had achieved nothing comparable to them, 
and what made them possible among the Israelites was the 
Jehovah cult. The Egyptians and the Mesopotamians, dominated 
by nature cults that fused past and future into a perpetual present 
and drew no dear line of distinction between men and gods, had 
never disentangled history from mythology. It was the memory 
of ihe contract with Jehovah in the wilderness that made history 
a meaningful process and thus enabled these Israelite writers to be 
the world's first historians. And since they trusted in Jehovah’s 
divine purposes, they expressed a spirit of optimism, a belief in 
the cosmic significance of human life, which was notably lacking 
in two other masterpieces probably composed at about the same 
period, the poems of Homer. Jehovah-worship also made possible 
the extraordinary realism of Hebrew biography. David was a 
priest-king and the Lord's anointed, but, unlike the Egyptian em¬ 
bodiments of Osiris and Amon-Re and the Babylonian wins of 
Maiduk. he w-jis a man and not a god. Hh biographer «mld por¬ 
tray him with unapologetic awareness of both his greatness and 
his littleness. The story of his passion for Bath-sheba. his murder 
of Uriah, and the rebuke of the prophet Nathan was infused with a 
sense of moral values rarely applied to a country's ruler in any 
epoch of the world's history. 
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An analysis of die historical background shows why the re- 
Jl. ligion of Israel, and of Israel alone, was able to evolve into 
monotheism. Yet prior to the prophetic movement there had been 
little indication of such a development. Down to the eighth cen¬ 
tury, Jehovah remained simply a tribal deity, physically located in 
certain places even if not visibly embodied in any graven image, 
ami exercising authority only over the people of Israel and the 
land of Palestine. The main object of Israelite religious observances 
was to retain his favor and thus ensure tribal prosperity. He was 
considered the patron of the established laws and mores, and was 
assumed to be particularly prone to anger if his worshippers failed 
to show him proper respect or omitted any of the prescribed 
rituals and sacrifices. The Israelites represented him, in fact, as 
being acutely sensitive abouf his personal honor; and since the 
prestige of a god depended upon the welfare of his human de¬ 
pendents, they assumed that he would always come to their aid in 
times of crisis and could not possibly allow Litem (o be deprived of 
their national independence In their numerous arcuments with 
Jehovah, ever since the time of Moses, they had always pointed 
out how much his reputation would suffer if he deserted or de¬ 
stroyed them during one of his fits of auger instead of giving them 
victoiy over iheir enemies/ 
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The immediate causes of the prophetic movement seem to have 
been economic and political. The rise of an urban moneyed class, 
the growing concentration of lyndownership, and the enslavement 
of many of the peasants provoked bitter class resentments and 
aroused memories of the primitive equality and republicanism of 
the Mosaic period, when the god of brad had been the god of 
all the people. One group of reformers, the Rechabites, actually 
repudiated agriculture and returned to the simple pastoral way 
of life of their nomadic ancestors. Thus, the pure Jehovah-worship 
of the desert tradition became identified with social justice, while 
the Baal fertility rituals were associated with the growth of coo 
nomic exploitation. In calling for a return to the religion of Moses, 
the prophets were, at the same time, denouncing both religious 
synereiism and social corruption. 

More important was the deterioration in the international situa¬ 
tion, After several centuries of relative peace, the great powers 
resumed their conflicts. Late in the cighih century* the Assyrians, 
greediest and most blcuxlthirsty of all the Near Eastern peoples, 
began to build an empire in competition with the decadent but 
si if] formidable power of Egypt. Bv any realistic view the two 
small Israelite kingdoms could not hope to keep their independ¬ 
ence, and could survive at all only by paying tribute to Assyria. 
The logical implication was that Jehovah, in spite of tils success in 
leading bis people out of Egypt and making them masicTs of Pal¬ 
estine, was inferior to Sham as h + the sun god of Nineveh. The 
prophets, however, while recognizing That foreign conquest was 
inevitable, refused to accept this implication. During this period 
of national humiliation they began to proclaim the revolutionary 
doctrine that Jehovah, the tribal god of the Israelites, was, in re¬ 
ality. the sole creator and ruler of the universe, that all the in¬ 
numerable deities worshipped by other peoples were merely hu¬ 
man inventions, that the Assyrians and the Egyptians were, whb- 
out knowing it, the instruments of Jehovah' 1 * purpijse^ and thaj 
the conquest of the people of Israel, instead of being a proof of 
Jehovah's weakness, had been deliberately planned by him as a 
punishment for their situs. Such a chint must have been regarded 
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by non-Israelites as an astonishing example of tribal effrontery. 
One can understand it only by recognizing itiat the central intui¬ 
tion on which the prophetic movement was based was in essence, 
in spite of its lints with the religion of Moses, as novel as the other 
new beginnings of the Axial Period in China, India, Iran, and 
Greece, 

Ilic prophets were moving from tribalism to uni versa I ism, and 
were thereby enabled to disentangle ethics from tribal mores and 
allegiances. They saw the world as a unity, and regarded good¬ 
ness as a spiritual quality, an attitude of mind and heart, and 
not as a matter of placating an angry god by ritualistic observ¬ 
ances, This revolutionary view of the universe and of human life 
was presented, however, not as a break with the traditional Isra¬ 
elis religion, but A5 ll fdum To its original Mosaic fonti. ffi 
preaching monotheism, the prophets did not find it necessary to 
repudiate Jehovah. Thus the new doctrines resulted in a paradox¬ 
ical compromise with tribalism. The creator of the universe, it was 
alleged, had, for reasons known only to himself, chosen to reveal 
himself only to a single people; and although the prophets de¬ 
clared most emphatically that Israel could tic* count on Jehovah’s 
protection, and that by failing to achieve high ethical ideals she 
had, in fact, broughl destruction upon herself, they did not aban¬ 
don the assumption that the practice of true religion would result 
in tribal prosperity. As Israel was obviously destined to be en¬ 
slaved, it followed as a logical consequence that she must have 
sinned more grievously than other nations. She alone had known 
the god of righteousness, and had not remained loyal to him. De¬ 
nunciations of the wickedness of Israel and predictions of her 
coming day of doom became the main themes of prophetic preach¬ 
ing. Eventually questions were raised as to whether Jehovah’s 
punishment of Israel had actually been a fair penalty for her mis¬ 
conduct. but these doubts about divine justice were removed by 
an appeal to the future !n some indeterminate epoch Israel would 
be purged of her sins, and would finally, under Messianic leader¬ 
ship. become a great nation and be recognized as the spiritual 
leader and savior of gl! mankind. In spite of its inner contradic- 
.was, this synthesis of opposites proved to have an extraordinary 
survival power; it enabled Judaism, in defiance of ail rational 
probabilities, to retain its spiritual vitality, and resulted many ecu- 
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curies Jalcr in a new religious system that conquered the whole 
Western world. 

The prophets themselves had, of course, no doubts whatever 
about Jehovah’s identity. On the contrary, they were dominated 
by a roost intense conviction of his immediate presence. In spite 
of the rationality of much of their preaching, they were ecstatic 
men who heard voices, saw visions, went into stales of trance, and 
believed themselves personally commissioned to proclaim the di¬ 
vine will. Such experiences, it was assumed, could come from no 
other source than the tribal deity. This attitude can best be under¬ 
stood in the light of Israel's earlier religious development. 

Like most primitive people?, the Israelites had always believed 
in inspiration, interpreting any disturbance of normal conscious¬ 
ness and self-control 3$ due to spiritual agencies. During their 
early history, as can be seen from stories in the books of Judges 
and Samuel, not only the rhapsodic utterances of priests and poets 
but also the babblings of maniacs were attributed to a divine spirit. 
Prophecy gradually became professionalired, and schools of 
prophets, who had developed techniques for the deliberate induce¬ 
ment of stares of dcraiureuicnt by means of music and dances and 
of alcohol and possibly other drugs, earned money by helping 
peasants to find tost articles, performing miraculous cures, and ad¬ 
vising kings about the will of Jehovah. This tradition seems to 
have been stronger in the northern kingdom, where the orgiastic 
fertility cults were more deeply rooted: its rulers apparently main¬ 
tained largo bodies of hired ecstatics to encourage their subjects 
with suitably propitious credos on the eve of a war or some other 
major crisis. 

Among more sophisticated persons it was recognized that many 
of these prophets were merely lunatics and that their utterances 
were misleading; but the popular assumption of divine guidance 
was not readily abandoned, Jehovah, it was alleged, might delib¬ 
erately impel his prophets to lie. perhaps because he wished dis¬ 
obedient kings to be led astray. Rationalist criteria were gradually 
established by the priests, and according to the seventh-century 
Book of Deuteronomy only those prophets should be obeyed 
whose predictions had been corroborated by events." But anybody 
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who claimed to be proclaiming the will of God was still Likely to 
be treated with respect. This was why she monotheistic prophets* 
in spite of their decidedly unpopular doctrines, were able to so 
cure ,1 hearing. Several of them were in serious danger of being 
lynched or executed, hut I heir auditors were always restrained by 
an uneasy suspicion that their claims to be Jehovah^ mouthpieces 
might actually be true. 

fn the tenor of their utterances the monotheistic prophets were 
sharply different from their professional predecessors. In fact, the 
first of them, Arnos of Tekoa„ insisted most emphatically that he 
was ml connected w ith any prophetic school and bad no prefer 
sional status They did not claim miraculous powers, and their 
whole approach ip political and social problems was remarkably 
realistic; in defiance of the traditional Jehovah cult they declared 
that sequences of cause and effect would follow their inevitable 
course and that the loss of Israelite Independence could not be 
prevented by magical fit mils or appeals for supernatural interven- 
tlon. Yet their rational Insights into the nature of reality and their 
moral indignation seemed to them lo cotoe from an external 
source and to be impressed upon iheir minrk with a compulsive 
urgency that they interpreted ns a divine command. Their modes 
of thought and expression were essentially poetic: and although 
their doctrines marked a great advance toward the capacity for ob¬ 
jective thought, they retained the primitive conviction that subjec- 
rive mental processes were reflections of external forces. In so far 
us they interpreted certain of their own emotional slates as evi¬ 
dences of a spiritual reality, they can be classified as mystics, but 
they never enjoyed the mystical sense of union with the godhead. 
Their Jehovah was always an externa! person, combining the over¬ 
whelming power and anger of ihc old storm god of Sinai with the 
new demand for moral perfection. By the standards of modem 
civilization this belief in inspiration tends, of course* to discredit 
the content of their preaching* It should hz remembered that the 
processes by which men achieve new insights always appear mys¬ 
terious, even if they are attributed nai to supernatural influence 
but to subconscious force$ within the human psyche* and that ihe 
only lair test of their validity is operational. 

P*io* to tbe eighth century there had been a few individuals for 
whom the will of Jehovah had been expressed in moral Indiana- 
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lion rather than in derangements of conscious ness. The prophet 
Nathan had denounced King David's dealings with Baih-sheba. 
In the ninth century the mysterious and awe-inspiring figure of 
Flij ah had appeared in the northern kingdom, championing the 
pure Mosaic tradition and attacking the Baal-worship of King 
Ahab and bis judicial murder of Naboth. Elijah's visit to Sinai, 
where he recognized Jehovah not in a whirlwind or an earthquake 
or a fire but in "u still small voice," indicated a spiritual concep¬ 
tion of the divine nature, though there is no evidence that he was 
a monotheist. Bui Elijah’s leadership was transmitted co the mir¬ 
acle-worker Elisha, who headed a professional prophetic school 
and meddled in polities to no good purpose, encouraging Jehu 
to seize power from the dynasty of Omri and massacre all its mem¬ 
bers and supporters. Improbable as it may appeal, the surviving 
records do not indicate that the monotheistic prophets hed any 
real precursors 

The first expression of the new spirit can be located with con¬ 
siderable precision. The time was about 750* and the place was 
the shrine of Bethel, one of the chief centers of bull-worship in 
the northern kingdom. Assyria was still only a distant storm cloud 
rising on the eastern horizon; and Israel had enjoyed a long period 
of prosperity* at least for the upper classes. Apparently Amos of 
Tekoa interrupted one of the traditional fertility festivals with de¬ 
nunciatory preachings which seemed to the priest of the shrine to 
be so dangerously subversive that he sent a warning to the King. 
According to his own account, Amos was a herdsman and a 
dresser of fruit trees from the hill country of southern Judaea. In 
spite of these humble occupations, he was well informed about in¬ 
ternational politics, and could state his convictions in language 
that was not only filled wilh poelie imagciy drawn from the life 
of lhe wilderness, but was also remarkably leniC, forceful, and 
well organized, if one were challenged to irate the spirit of 
em civilization back to its earliest source, perhaps the best answer 
would be the advent of Amos of Tekoa. 

The prophecies attributed its Amos make one of the shortest 
books in the Old Testament, and some of them, including the con¬ 
soling Messianic conclusion, were probably added at a much later 
epoch. But those sections which are plainly authentic make a 
decisive break with previous religious tradition. In the first place, 
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Jehovah is presented as the ruler of other peoples besides the Is¬ 
raelites. The book begins with threats of doom for several neigh¬ 
boring kingdoms, each of which, like Israel, will be punished by 
God for it s misdeeds. And although Amos is not fully or cxp)k> 
illy monotheistic, his basic conception \% that divine government 
of The world is exercised not through miraculous hGterVentions but 
through sequences of cause and effect, w that every event is the 
work of God. In a remarkable paragraph he drives home the re¬ 
ality of causation by a series of examples (^Will a lion roar in the 
forest, when he hath no prey? » - Can a bird fall in a snare 
upon the earth, where m gin is set for him? . , . Shad a trum¬ 
pet be blown in the city, and the people not be afraid ?" ) and 
concludes by asking: Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord 
hath not done it?" 1 And, in the second place. Amos declares that 
God is not placated by rituals and sacrifices, but instead requires 
ethical behavior. Jehovah Is represented ns declaring; "I hate. 1 
despise your feast days, and 1 will not smell in your solemn assem¬ 
blies Though ye offer me burnt offerings and your meat offerings. 
! will not accept them: neither will I regard the peace offerings of 
your fat beasts. Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; 
for ! will not hear the melody of thy viols, But let judgment run 
down as waters, and righteousnev. as a mighty stream. 71 + For 
Amos righteousness means chiefly economic justice, and the 
main reason for the coining conquest of Israel by the Assyrians 
is the greed of the upper classes and their enslavement of the 
peasants, Israel has "sold the righteous for silver, and ihe poor for 
o pair of shoes/* * “Those that tic upon beds of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches and eat the lambs mi of the flock, 
and rise calves out of the midst of the stall; that chant to ihe sound 
of the viol, and invent to themselves instruments nf music, like 
David; that drink wine in bowk, and anoint Themselves wirh 
ihe chief ointments: but they arc not grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph: therefore now shall they go captive.** * Thus for perhaps 
the first rime in history religion h presented not a& a bulwark of 
social order, but as a dynamic demand for radical reform/ 
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The next of the prophets* * Hosea, was not contained with social 
injustice and lacked Amos + s genius for expression (unktf he Has 
badly served by Ms editors!, but his bask doctrine was equally 
novel, Repeating Amos T s denunciations of ritualistic observances* 
Itc declares that true religion is an attitude of the mind and heart. 
Jehovah desires “steadfast love and not sacrifice, the knowledge of 
God T ralhcr than burnt offerings* r This conception is conveyed 
through sexual metaphors, and is reached through an a\tack on 
the fertility cubs. Israel had originally been married to lehovab* 
buL had then prostituted herself with the gods of Palestine in the 
false belief that the Baa] rituals produced good harvests. *She said, 
f will go after my lovers, that give me my bread and my water, 
my wool and my flax, mine oil and my drink- . - - For she did 
not know lhas 3 gave her com and wine and oil, and multiplied 
her silver and gold, which they used for Baal. Therefore will I 
return* and , , . I will also cuuse nil her mirth to cease; her Feast 
days, her new moons, and her sabbaths, and all her solemn feasts. 
And I will destroy her vines and her fig trees* whereof she hath 
said T These be my rewinds [hat my lovers hath given me' and 1 
will make them a. forest and the beasts of the held shall eat 
them." 1 Hosea’s obsession with sex, expressed tn vehement de¬ 
nunciations of the ritualistic pnosdmiion associated with the Baal 
Cults, was apparently connected w'ith personal experiences to 
which he attributed symbolic meanings* 

Thus. Hose* was the first prophet to preach 4 religion of the 
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spirit. But although this shift of emphasis from the outer to the 
inner life was a significant advance toward higher conceptions of 
God, it alio Jed to new and more complex spiritu:il problems. To 
interpret religion as love rather than ritual meant a repudiation of 
the whole primitive heritage* but by identifying the divine hus¬ 
band of his visions with the Jehovah w ho had ratified the covenant 
with Israel in the wilderness. Hosea made love into an obliga¬ 
tion. How could human beings ever fed assured that they loved 
God with the total and unqiresliunmg devotion he demanded? 
Much of the Christian experience was implicit in the religion of 
Hosea: the anxiety and soul-searching thar were reinforced by the 
belief in original sin* the struggles of the saims to achieve a proper 
co mem pi for worldly life and to center all their desires upon God. 
the mystical transference of sexual drives to the heavenly bride¬ 
groom. 

The paradoxes involved in she fusion of new spiritual concep¬ 
tions with the traditional Jehovah cult were even more obvious in 
the political prophets. If God directed world affair* in order to 
manifest his power anti punish the wicked, then it was not only 
futile, bm also wrong* to resist the Inevitable. For Israel to fight 
in defense of her independence was not merely imprudent; accord¬ 
ing to the religion of the prophet, it would be disobedience to the 
divine wIIL Instead of seeking foreign alliances and becoming in¬ 
volved in international power politics* she should seek only eo 
purge herself of sin and achieve ethical perfection^ meanwhile 
trusting Thai God by his own methods and in Isis own good time 
would bring about the reign of universal justice. The opposition of 
the prophets to foreign alliances was largely caused by iheir fear 
of religious containinatisin, end their whole attitude to the threat 
of conquest implied an ethic of non-resistance, but this was pred¬ 
icated not on any rational understanding of the self-defeating ef¬ 
fects of power, but on the a&iumptkm that a just God was guiding 
the course of history. 

Hie first individual to wncsttc with These dilemmas was Isaiah, 
a native of Jerusalem and apparently a member of the aristocracy, 
who was a younger contemporary o( Amos and Ho&ea. If one h 
tempted to accuse him of a somewhat ignoble fatalism, one should 
remember Thai he was struggling to express a more enlightened 
concept of God. Hi* life was spent doing battle with the pmfes- 
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sional ecstaftc> who uttered consoling oracles in Males of derange¬ 
ment or intoxication, with pries is who insisted that if Jehovah was 
placated with generous sacrifices he would always protect his peo¬ 
ple, and with the whole primeval heritage of magic and supersti¬ 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the writings generally attributed to [sahib (com¬ 
prising ihe first thirty-nine chapters of the book bearing his name) 
consist of an utterly chaotic moss of personal reminiscences and 
disconnected fragments of prophetic exhortation interspersed with 
numerous later interpolations and editorial comments. But it is 
obvious that he was a poet and a religious thinker of the first rank 
and an extremely complex personality. The passage in which be 
describes how he saw God in al! his holiness and glory' nod be¬ 
lieved himself personal) commissioned to be God's spokesman is 
one of the classics of religious mysticism. The main theme of his 
preaching, as of Amos’s, is that God requires justice and not rit¬ 
ual. “To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me?" 
God is represented ns saying; “I am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams, and the far of fed beasts; and 1 delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. . . . Bring me do more 
vain oblations. . . . Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
my said hateth. , . , When ye make man) prayers. L will not hear; 
your hands ore full of blood. Wash you. make you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes: cease to do evil; 
learn to do well; reek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.” Isaiah was also somew hat of a 
puritan, as appears from his detailed and caustic enumeration of 
all the articles of clothing worn by the rich women of Jerusalem.’ 

Throughout Isaiah’s life Israelite history was dominated by the 
menace or Assyria. In the year 722 the northern kingdom was 
conquered, nearly thirty thousand of its leading citizens being cat 
ried away into slaver): and as Ajtiik and Hosea had predicted, 
Jehovah did nothing to save his people. The rulers of ihe southern 
kingdom had now to decide whether to save themselves by paving 
tribute to Assyria or to join forces with Egypt and other neighbor¬ 
ing states in an attempt at resistance. Throughout most of his ca¬ 
reer Isaiah was the enemy of foreign alliances and the advocate 
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of appeasement: md though this was owing partly to a realistic 
appraisal of the strength of ihe Assyrians, it seems also to have 
reflected a religious conviction that they were Jehovah’s instru* 
mentis. Assyria was "the rod of mine anger, the staff of my fury. 
Against a godless nation ! send him* and against ihe people of tny 
wrath I command him, to take spoil and seize plunder and to 
tread them down like the mire of the streets/" 2 The political 
prophecies of Isaiah mingle murky and terrifying forebodings of 
Jehovah's coming day of doom with apocalyptic hopes for an age 
of universal peace and brotherhood after men have learned to obey 
the divine will, Israel will pay the penalty for the worldlifiess of 
her upper classes and their oppression of the poor; but a saving 
remnant will preserve the faith, and in some future age other na¬ 
tions will know the true God. “In that day shall Israel be the third 
with Egypt and with Assyria, even q blessing in the midst of the 
land: whom the Lord erf haste shall bless, saying* Blessed be Egypt 
mv people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine 
inheritance," * Thb spirit of religion universal ism had no prece¬ 
dents. 

King Hczcfciah refused to follow Isaiahs advice, and in ihe year 
701 ihe Assyrian army swept across Judaea, devastated the coun¬ 
tryside, laid siege to Jerusalem, and extorted an immense tribute 
but departed without actually capturing the city. Exultant over 
the Assyrian withdrawal, ihe people of Jerusalem attributed 
their good fortune to the intervention of Jehovah, and were soon 
believing that he had smitten dead one hundred and eighty'five 
thousand enemy soldiers in a single night—a story for which there 
is no corroboration in Assyrian records, and which is rendered im¬ 
probable by the admitted bet That Judah had become an Assyrian 
puppet state/ According to the Biblical record* Isaiah had cn- 
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cou raged resistance by premising. in ihe name of Jehovab, that 
Jerusalem would never be captured. Such a reversion to more 
primitive conceptions of religion was, of course, in complete con¬ 
tradiction to his whole view of life. Some scholars suppose that 
under the pressure of the crisis he must have succumbed to tribal- 
istic emotion; other* argue that the priestly chroniclers who in¬ 
vented the story of Jehovah's intervention would have been also 
capable of forging some prophecies to corroborate it. 

The next seventy-five years were a period of moral degenera¬ 
tion. Isaiah apparently left no influential disciples: and us Judah 
had to continue paying tribute to Assyria, there was a general loss 
of faith in Jehovah, Under the long rule of Bezckiah's son Ma- 
nassch, the national god had to make room for the Assyrian sun 
god, worshipped in ihc form of a horse-drawn chariot At the en- 
iiuncc of ihe Jerusalem Temple, and for the Babylonian star cull 
Not content with propitiating these foreign deities, the King en¬ 
couraged ihc tradition,)I fertility' cults, revived infant sacrifice, and 
was an enthusiastic addict of witchcraft, divination, and necro¬ 
mancy. Nationalistic sentiment seems to have been kept alive, 
however, by the priests of JehovahTemple, who were known as 
Zadokitcs from their presumed descent from the priest appointed 
by Solomon, In 625. successful rebellions by the Modes and the 
Chaldeans started the disintegration of ihe Assyrian empire. 
Judah, then ruled by King Josiah, quickly asserted her independ¬ 
ence. and this was followed by a religious reformation designed 
to re-establish the pure Mosaic tradition. The program of (he re¬ 
formers was the Book of Deuteronomy, which was supposed to 
have been, written by Moses and was allegedly discovered in the 
Jerusalem Temple in 621, 

We do not know the author or authors of Deuteronomy, but 
the book was obviously a product of the Zadokitc hierarchy. Both 
its conceptions of Jehovah and its proposals for social reform were 
influenced by the rationalism and the radicalism of the prophets, 
but it continued to insist on the importance of ritual, and its mein 
emphasis was still narrowly tritulistic. And although its program 
WAS in Some ways remark ably humanitarian, it dearly reflected 
sacerdotal ambition; under ihc pretext of ending idolatry and re- 
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storing the religion of Moses, the priests of the Jerusalem Temple 
proposed to establish a monopoly of religious worship and to sub¬ 
ject the monarchy to theocratic supervision. They hoped 10 accom¬ 
plish these purposes by putting into the mouth of Moses a detailed 
legislative program under the assumption that he must base been 
able to foresee whatever problems would be faced by the Israelites 
six hundred years after his death. The result might be described 
as the world's first utopia. 

The central doctrine of Deuteronomy is that loyalty to Jehovah 
will be rewarded with tribal prosperity. By a curious compromise 
with monotheism, he is depicted as being a universal as well as a 
tribal god. but it is explained that he has assigned other deities to 
other peoples and js himself the god only of Israel. The Jehovah 
cult must, however, be purged of all extraneous elements and cen¬ 
tralized in a single place; in other words, be can be worshipped 
only in the Jerusalem Temple, and all other shrines must be de¬ 
stroyed. This injunction could be justified on the ground of the 
traditional association of the village shrines with the Fertility fes¬ 
tivals, but it also suited the interest of the Zadokites. Most of Deu¬ 
teronomy consists of a long series of divine commandments in 
which elaborate ritualistic regulations end taboos are mingled with 
civil and criminal legislation. If, and only if, Israel obeys all these 
commandments, she will become a great nation. Thus, the Assyr¬ 
ian domination is attributed by implication to the corruption of 
the Mosaic Jehovah cult by Palestinian practices. 

Which elements in the Jewish ritual code were formulated at 
this period, and which were added after the Exile, cannot be de¬ 
termined with any certainty. But there can be no doubt that Deu¬ 
teronomy fixed the general pattern for post-Exilic Judaism. Most 
of its prescriptions and taboos originally had some magical mean¬ 
ing, and were partly of Canaanitc and partly of desert origin; a 
few were deliberately added in order to differentiate Jehovah-wor¬ 
ship from the fertility cults. But they now lost their initial signifi¬ 
cance and became simply expressions of loyalty to Jehovah. 'Ani¬ 
mal sacrifice, for example, which had first meant eating the god. 
then feeding him. and then placating him. now became"a sign of 
gratitude. Similarly, the three main agricultural festivals, hr^d 
originally on imitative magic, were retained as occasions for 
thanksgiving, and in accord with the Jewish emphasis on history 
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rather than cm nature, the most important of them. The passover 
celebration in the spring, became a cortimemoration 0 I the exodus 
from Egypt. Thus ritual retained its central potion in die Jewish 
religion; but it was now purged and sterilized and attributed sntely 
to the arbitrary will of Jehovah, Post-Exilic Judaism, worshipping 
a god who had ordered hss chosen people to circumcise their male 
children, keep holy the Sahbaih day, and adhere to nn elaborate 
code of diemry and clothing restrietkm^ w as in considerable dan- 
ger of degenerating into a system of mechanistic rules for the 
maintenance of ritual purity. The final result was very remote 
from prophetic spirituality and uni verbalism, bui as a device fur 
conserving the ethnic identity of a weak people in a hostile world, 
Jewish ritualism was a work of genius. 

In its social legislation Deuteronomy put forward a remarkably 
bold program of economic radicalism, though it seems to have 
been too utopian for effective enforcement. Endeavoring to pre¬ 
vent the enslavement of the peasants and re-establish the original 
equality of Mosaic pastoralism* the reformeri prohibited usury 
and decreed that every seventh year all the slaves should be set 
free and all debts remitted. Ii would perhaps be captious to com¬ 
plain that these humanitarian regulations applied only to members 
of the Israelite community: non-Israelites should be treated char¬ 
itably, bur could be required to pay usury and could be perma¬ 
nently enslaved. But Deuteronomy showed its tribalistic double 
standard in commanding the Israelites to exterminate Ihc previous 
inhabitants of Palestine (an injunction that had fortunately be¬ 
come inapplicable by the time the book was written ) and forbid¬ 
ding them 10 inictimrry with foreigners on ihe ground shat they 
might then be tempted to worship foreign gods. Thu* purity of 
worship was to be protected by means of purity of race. Through 
its influence on Protestant Christianity, the Book of Deuteronomy 
has been, m fact, the fojw ei ertgo of racist doctrine in the whole 
Western world * Judicial powers were to be entrusted to the priests 
of the Jerusalem Temple, the death penally being prescribed for 
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any body who refused En accept their decisions; and if Israel ever 
decided to set up a monarchy, the king wi-ls noi to accumulate 
weiilsh or maintain a harem -jnd was to make a copy of the Book 
of Deuteronomy and “read therein all the days of his life.”* 

For a brief period the Deuieronomist program, at least in its 
religious aspects, was enforced by the royal government. With pu- 
ri(un zeal King Josiali set out to extirpate all foreign cults and every 
aspect of the Israelite religion that had been derived from ihe 
fertility rituals. He destroyed the horses of the Assyrian sun god 
and the altars for 1 he worship of the stars: broke m pieces the 
pillars and poles of she Baalim, desecrated all the local 5 brines, and 
ended worship anywhere but in the Jerusalem Temple Uherebv 
creating a large body of unemployed priests); r abolished chi Id- 
sacrifice and ritualistic homosexuality and prostitution; and pro¬ 
hibited witchcraft and divination and all other magical practices 
and all worship of family idols. According 10 the enthusiastic 
commendation of the Book of Kings, “like unto him was there no 
king before him, that turned 10 the Lord with all his heart, and 
wfrh all his soul, and with all bis might, according to ail the law 
of Moses; neither after him arose there any like him.** * 

The Dcuteronomk reformation, through ils influence on Chris¬ 
tianity, was an important factor in Lfot shaping of Ehe Western tra¬ 
dition p and some of its moral aspects have had lasting results* In 
spite of its limitations, there can be no doubt that it represented 
an advance toward the rationalization of human life. In this and 
other respects it resembled the Protestant movement of sixteenth- 
century Europe- 'J~hc Protestant leaders were, in fact strongly in¬ 
fluenced by Deuteronomy; and in so far as one of their main pur¬ 
poses was to remove from Christianity all elements derived from 
the pagan background, they had a similar objective. Certain 


modem writers have been tempted to romanticize the fertility 
cults, chiefly because they sanctified sexuality, and have drawn a 


contrast between the license of the mother goddc&s and the palri- 
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arch a! verily of Jehovah. 9t is true that the Deureronomic refor¬ 
mation, like all the movements of the Axial Period, mean; the loss 
of the sense of unity with nature that had been ihe essence of prim- 
itive religion. Divinity. localized in the Temple or removed to 
heaven, no longer pervaded ihe natural world. After the reforms 
of Josiah. the Israelite peasants could no longer enpy their agri¬ 
cultural festivals at their traditional shrines; and as sacrifice was 
permit led only in ihe Jerusalem Temple, family meals were sec¬ 
ularised. and when animals were slaughtered for food, the blood 
was no longer offered lo ihe god in accord with the old desert ru- 
ual. But in spite of its sexual orgies, neolithic religion by no means 
resulted in gaiety and exuberance. One must not forget the hu¬ 
man sacrifices, the eunuch priests slashing themselves with knives 
during mass frenzies, the pervasive fear of any failure of nature's 
vital forces, of famine and pestilence, and of the spirits of ihe 
dead. 

In its immediate results, however, ihe reformation was a tragic 
disappointment. Deuteronomy hud promised shat Jehovah would 
protect his people jf they obeyed his commandments; but it 
quickly became apparent that his ways were still mysterious. 
Perhaps, as the Book o£ Kings suggested, be was still angry be¬ 
cause of the sins of Majiasseh. The fall of Assyria was followed 
by a revival of Egyptian ambition, and in 609 Pharaoh Necho in¬ 
vaded Palestine- Trusting in Jehovah’s assistance, Josiah went out 
\o oppose hint and was r immediately killed in a skirmish at Me- 
eidtfo.' Meanwhile, the Chaldeans of Babylon, under King Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. aspired to replace the Assyrian*, After defeating ihe 
Egyptians in 605, they became the dominant Ncar Eastern power,, 
and Judah was again in danger of losing her independence. This 
crisis ended ail enthusiasm for the Deuleronomk movement. Jo- 
staffs successors reverted to paganism, and a new prophet. Jere¬ 
miah. revived the doctrines of Hosea and Isaiah. 1 * * * 5 
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In the career of Jeremiah (hr conflict between magical and spir- 
iUia] conceptions of religion, the main theme of all (he prophetic 
writings, reached its highest intensity. None of the prophets was 
mon* consistently contemptuous of ritualistic observances: none of 
them was more convinced that religion meant an attitude of mind 
and heart which would manif est itself in submission to the divine 
will and in charity toward other human lx jugs. Jeremiah actually 
dented that God had ever given Moses any commandments about 
burnt offerings and sacrifices, and affirmed that when men be¬ 
came truly religious they would no longer have any use even for 
the Ark of the Covenant.* Repudiating ail considerations of prac¬ 
tical power politics and diplomacy, be looked forward to a new 
world order when all the people of Israel would have a direct 
knowledge of the divine wilL “After those days, saith the Lord, I 
will put my taw in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; 
and will be their God, and they shall be my people. And they 
shall teach no more eveiy man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying. Know (he Lord: for they shall all know me," ' 

This wholly spiritual and mystical theology, with its utopian im¬ 
plications. ran counter to Israel's naiionalisiic convictions, and Jer¬ 
emiah lived in isolation except for a few disciples, without wife or 
Lundy, and was frequently in danger of murder or execution. Re¬ 
sembling Ho*ea in his sensitive and emotional temperament as 
well as in his beliefs, he sometimes longed for death and cursed 
the day that he was born. In an intimate spirit uni autobiography 
often imitated by later mystical writers, he recorded hb bitter com¬ 
plaints against the God who had singled him out to be the spokes¬ 
man of unpopular truths. Even more than hb predecessors. Jere¬ 
miah felt his prophetic intuitions as an external force taking pos¬ 
session of his personality against hb will. When he resolved to 
deny hb mission and remain quiet, “hb word was in mine heart as a 
burning fire shut up in my bones, and 1 was weary with forbearing, 
and ! could not stay. 1 * * 

The situation in which Jeremiah was called upon to proclaim 
wha! he believed to be the divine wij] was similar to that which 
had confronted the more militant and self-confident Isaiah. Once 
again it was obvious to any rational observer that the Jewish king- 
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dom was about to be conquered by a foreign power, and once 
again priests and prophets were arousing popular hopes by de¬ 
claring that the Jews were the chosen people of Jehovah, and that 
if he were propitiated by rituals and sacrifices, he would always 
protect the Temple and the sacred city In which he lived- Like hi^ 
predecessors, Jeremiah insisted that these hope* werc false, that 
the Jews had forfeited any right to divine protection by their 
idolatrous religious practices and their failure to achieve economic 
and social justice, and that Babylonian conquest was in accord 
wish the divine will. "Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of 
Israel . . . M he declared; T have made the earth, the man and 
the beast that arc upon the ground, by my great power and by 
my outstretched arm. and have given it unto whom it denied meet 
unto me. And now have 1 given at! these lands into the hand of 
Nebuchndne^ar the king of Babylon, my servant. . . . There¬ 
fore hearken not ye to your prophet*, nor to your diviners, nor to 
your dreamers, nor to your enchanters, nor to your sorcerers, 
which speak unto you. saying. Ye shall not serve the king of Bab¬ 
ylon: for they prophesy a lie unto you/ 1 * By combining his ra¬ 
tionalist and universalis intuitions and his moral idealism with 
his belief in a personal God directing earthly events, Jeremiah ar¬ 
rived at the conclusion that submission to Nebuchadnezzar was a 
religious duty and ihat resistance was actually wrong—a doctrine 
which he continued to assert with the ulmost courage at a lime 
when almost nil his fellow countrymen were engaged in a heroic 
struggle to defend their independence. 

The first Babylonian conquest occurred in 597 Defeating the 
Jewish army and seizing the city of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar 
deported about three thousand families to Babylonia* including 
the King and most of the aristocracy and also fas a me 1 hod of im¬ 
posing military disarmament) the ironworkers and other crafts¬ 
men. but left behind a younger son of Josiah as puppet monarch. 
Bui Jewish patriots dkl not give up hope, and some years later, 
encouraged by support from Egypt, they precipitated a general re¬ 
volt against Babylonian domination This Tertis to have been ac^ 
com panted by a revival of the Dcutcronomic movement: m osiers 
freed their slaves* but (according to Jeremiah) immediately re- 
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enslaved item when the arrival of an Egyptian army made I hem 
confident of victory. In 536 Nebuchadnezzar reconquered Pales¬ 
tine, captured Jerusalem aficr a long siege, destroyed the whole 
city, including the Temple that had been Jehovah's residence 
since the time of Solomon, carried away to Babylonia another 
group of exiles, an d made Judaea a province of his empire. 
Throughout the siege of Jerusalem, Jeremiah, faithful so his anti- 
patriotic convictions, continued so proclaim the religious duty of 
surrender. The government put him in prison* but was too respect¬ 
ful of his claims to divine inspiration to hove him executed. Ir Is 
understandable that Nebuchadnezzar should have given him 
money and invited him to settle wherever he chose. Jeremiah 
elected to stay in Judaea, hut was coerced into going to Egypt 
with a party of refugee patriots who believed [hat ii would be ad¬ 
vantageous to be accompanied by & prophet of Jehovah, even 
though they paid 111 lie attention to any of his prophecies. He ap¬ 
parently dkd in Egypl a few years later 

The prophetic movement continued for two or three more gen¬ 
eration* after rhe Babylonian conquest, hm with a new emphasis. 
The earlier prophets had predicted catastrophe as a punishment 
for Israel's sins; now the catastrophe had happened, ami Lhc Exilic 
prophets were chiefly concerned with maintaining the faith of 
their compatriois by promises a{ rapid restoration. God would 
quickly reveal his power by destroying the heathen empires, re¬ 
establishing his chosen people in Palestine, and bringing about 
universal peace and justice. These men preached more idealized 
conceptions of God than their predecessors, but they had a much 
less realistic grasp of world affairs. Exilic brooding over the suf¬ 
ferings of Israel and the promise of divine redemption induced a 
feverish apocalypticism that could no longer distinguish clearly 
between fact and symbol. In the end. (heir faith in divine interven¬ 
tion. now not for ihe punishment of Israel but for her transfigura¬ 
tion. proved to have no rational basis, and this recognition brought 
the prophetic movement id an end When it became evident that 
nn rapid nations! reilo ration would occur, Judaism reorganized 
its belief* and institutions under the guidance not of the prophets, 
but of ihe Book of Deuteronomy. 

The Exilic prophets were largely concerned with the problem 
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of suffering. As Tong as the gods had been regarded as amoral 
natural forces, it had been easy to account for human misfortunes. 
But the prophets had affirmed high moral standards and attributed 
them id Jehovah, and had at she same time elevated hint to the 
position of ruler of the world. This presumably implied that suf¬ 
fering was a punish men! for wktednos, As Israel had suffered 
more acutely than most other people^, it followed (hat she must 
have offended God more grievously: and a consciousness of sin, 
very different from I he happy naturalism pervading the earlier 
OJd Testament narratives, became a part of the Jewish tempera- 
merit and was afterwards transmitted u> Christianity. Yet it was 
noi easy for The exiled Jews to believe m Jehovah's justice- espe¬ 
cially when they con Ira sited their own unhappy fate with the pros¬ 
perity of so many gentile races; and theologians continued to 
search for more adequate explanations. The more nationalistic of 
them insisted that the balance would shortly be redressed and shat 
Israel, through divine intervention, would not only be restored, but 
would also wreak vengeance upon her enemies. One outstanding 
figure, more faithful to the prophetic spirit, abandoned any at¬ 
tempt to equate Sin and punishment and attributed to Israel a mys¬ 
tical mission or atonement. 

The most influential spokesman of exilic nationalism was the 
priest Ezekiel, a member of the Zadukhe hierarcJ^ who was 
among the group deported eo Babylonia after the conquest of 597. 
Narrowly sacerdotal in hi* view of life, he was observed with ihe 
need for purity, which he interpreted largely in ritualistic rather 
then ethical terms. El was perhaps because of his Temple back¬ 
ground that his religious intuitions came to him mainly in the form 
of elaborate visual images rather than of political and moral im¬ 
peratives The first hall ol his writings presents the reasons For 
Jehovah's punishment of his chosen people. Ezekiel's catalogue of 
Israel's misdeeds conforms to ihe prophetic pa Hern, but empha¬ 
sizes the worship of false gods and the lack of ritual purity more 
than the oppression of ihe poor, and displays little of the burning 
auger against social evils that had inspired Amos and Isaiah. For 
the Babylonian exiles the sins of Israel had become historical mat¬ 
ters whkh had lo be remembered in order to justify God's ac¬ 
tions, not because of any present relevance. Ezekiel describes Jo* 
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lunah's indignation by narrating a series of symbolic actions and 
visions of supernatural creatures that vecm to have been suggested 
by lhe statuary in the Babylonian temples. 

Ezekiel’s main importance was that he gave specific content, 
in apocalyptic form, to the hope of national restoration. By divine 
intervention, he declares, Lite two Israelite kingdoms will one day 
regain possession of Palestine and be reunited. Enemies will come 
against them from the north, “all of them tiding upon horses, a 
great company, and a mighty army," but God will smite them with 
"an overflowing rain and great hailstones, fire and brimstone," 
"And seven months shall the house of Israel be burying of them, 
that they may cleanse the land." "Thus will I magnify myself, and 
sanctify myself: and i will be known in the eyes of many nations, 
and they shall know that I am the Lord." T Ezekiel ends his book 
with a detailed description, prosaically meticulous, of the new 
Temple that will one day be built in Palestine. He does not share 
the prophetic faith in universalism, Jehovah will demonstrate his 
power to other nations, but he remains primarily the tribal god 
of the Israelites, who alone are holy enough to worship him. His 
sanctuary, in fact, would be polluted by the presence of any non- 
Jew; one of the sins thar had provoked the Babylonian conquest 
was that “aliens, uncircumcised in heart, and uncircumdsed in 
flesh." had been admitted to the Temple.’ Ezekiel insists, more¬ 
over. even more rigidly than his predecessors, on a direct edrreia- 
lion between virtue and prosperity, and applies it not to nations, 
but to individuals. Denying the traditional doctrine that the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children, he declares that virtu¬ 
ous individuals can always count on divine protection, while the 
wicked will always be punished.’ 

This individualistic conception of divine justice was presuma¬ 
bly a reflection of growing moral enlightenment, since it showed 
a recognition that guilt was personal and not tribal, But the as¬ 
sumption that God would protect those who obeyed his will was. 
of course, derived from tribalistic modes of thought, and the at¬ 
tempt to reconcile it with enlightened moral ideals led to a confu¬ 
sion from which ihe Western world has never wholly extricated it- 
self. On the o ne hand, the supposition that God would reward the 
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virtuous with prosperity led to tlte cone fusion ihat prosperity must 
be a proof of virtue. Thus, the Ezckielian doctrine, confirming the 
self-righteousness of the wealthy and adding insult to the injuries 
of the poor, provided a mythical support for sock! and economic 
conservatism throughout all subsequent Jewish and Christian his¬ 
tory. On (he other hand, the palpable fact thai virtue and piety 
were not really correlated with prosperity led finally, in seme 
forms of post-Exilic Judaism and in Christianity, to the projection 
of rewards and punishments into an afterlife. 

The epoch in which this doctrine was first formulated seems 
also to have produced the most eloquent and passionate indict¬ 
ment of it in ancient literature. For the Book of Job was protv 
ably written early in the sixth century/ Its author is unknown, and 
may have been non-Jewish. He makes nu specific references to Is¬ 
raelite history and religion, and his monotheistic deity is wholly 
unconnected with Jehovah. Displaying a tough-minded rational¬ 
ism that seems more Greek than Jewish, he ignores the whole 
prophetk attempt la justify God's ways to man in terms of an en¬ 
lightened morality. He was unquestionably the greatest poet and 
the most learned man of all the Old Testament writers, and if 
his book ends with a vast cosmie question mark, it cannot be 
said that any subsequent generation isos come closer to solving the 
mystery he propounded. 

Making use of a folk rale long current among the pastoral tribes 
on the edge of die Arabian desen, the author present a man who 
has always Lived uprightly but who, nevertheless, is abruptly tunv 
bled from the height of prosperity into the most abject misery. 
Three friends suggest to him, tactfully at first but finally with bru¬ 
tal frankness, that be must have offended God; but Job continues 
to insist that he has not sinned more than other human beings and 
does not deserve his misfortunes, Iti recounting his virtues fin 
Chapicr *sxi) he claims nos only that lie has refrained from all 
wrong actions, but also that he has always been generous to his 
servants and to strangers and the poor, displaying a moral sensi¬ 
tivity that cannot be matched even in the writings of the prophets. 

1 For the date of I he Book of lot*, have preened, and h*4 m profound fo- 

*ee Robert H. StfeiJTer: La Pfcfrlfrn* fluent apof* T PeBtttQ-flBfllh. Mffit 
tfu £jltt dt Job. Pfeiffer uiigni ii m other icbolar* have preferred a later 
ihti period targdy because U Mfiortj ie data. 
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Meanwhile, wicked men continue to flourish, thus demonstrating 
the! God deals out rewards and punishments with no regard what¬ 
ever for human merits. At the end of the poem. God appears in a 
whirlwind and rebukes Job for questioning his ways. Describing 
how lie has imposed order upon chaos in the natural world, set- 
ling the stars in their places, controlling the winds and storms, 
and creating al] the wild animals, he shows that his power and 
wisdom are beyond human comprehension, Man can only recog¬ 
nize his own Weakness and accept hb fate without either protest¬ 
ing against it or attempting to justify it. Thus, the God of the 
Book oF Job is identified with the natural universe and has none 
of the ethical qualities that the prophets sought to attribute to him. 
Yet in presenting God as the sole creator of the universe and de¬ 
picting the creation as a work of the divine intelligence, this un¬ 
known writer is more explicitly monotheistic than any of his pred¬ 
ecessors and also comes close to the conception of scientific iaw; 
and his descriptions of the natural order display both a sense of 
wonder and an eye for concrete and specific detail unsurpassed 
in any ancient literature except that of Greece. 

Although the Book of Job was outside the main stream of Jew¬ 
ish thought, its conception of the deity apparently had a profound 
influence on the next of the major prophets, generally known as 
Deutcro-lsaiah. This unknown writer, who was responsible for 
Chapters xl—lv of the Book of Isaiah, appeared late in the sixth 
century, during the period when the Babylonian Empire was suc¬ 
cumbing to the growing power of the Persians under King Cyrus. 
Combining the nationalism of Deuteronomy and the uni- 

versalisjii of the first Isaiah, and the spirituality of Hosea and Jere- 
mtali. and adding a new interpretation of world history which is 
peculiarly his own, he should probably be regarded as (he cuj- 
nunattng figure of the whole prophetic line. His writings consist 
of one long rhapsodic paean of rejoicing over the coming restore 
non of Israel, expressed with a continuous poelic intensity nor 
equaled by any other Biblical writer, trough his fajth in divine 
mten enuon he was stimulated to propound a theoiogv that w 3s to 
Ime J lasting influence on the course of Western thought. On the 
nmticaj level bn mtnd operated with such white-hot 'fervor that 
pr-ireml)' incompatible doctrines became indissolubly welded 
into > new WrffW world-view. His God Lv at one and the same 
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time the cosmic creator of the Book of Job, iht moral judge of 
the prophet?, and lhe national deity of the Israelite people, and 
the contradictions among these different conceptions are tran¬ 
scended by means of the myth of the suffering servant, which 
afterwards developed into the central mystery of Christianity. 

Although the earlier prophets had regarded Jehovah as the 
ruler of all peoples, they had not grasped all the implications of 
this belief: the transformation of a tribal into a universal deity was 
too revolutionary to be completed immediately. But by identifying 
the prophetic Cod with the God of Job. Deutero-Isaiah became 
perhaps the first religions teacher in world history whose mono¬ 
theism was fully explicit and consistent. With the evident convic¬ 
tion that he has made a new discovery, he affirms again and again 
the uniqueness of the God of Israel. "I am the first, and I am the 
last; and beside me there is no God. . . . Is there a God beside 
me? Yea, there is no God: J know not any, They that make a 
graven image are all of them vanity. , . . Before me there was no 
God formed, neither shall there be after tne, 1. even I. am the Lord: 
and beside me there is no Saviour.” : And as Jehovah is the only 
God, it follows that all men everywhere must eventually come 
to worship him and obey his will. Deumro-Isaiah is still a Jewish 
nationalist in that he believes Israel to be Jehovah's chosen peo¬ 
ple. bound to him by the mutual love and loyalty of an indissolu¬ 
ble marriage; but Israel has a universal mission to exhibit the di¬ 
vine love to all nations. “Unto me every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear." “I the Lord have called ihec in righteousness, 
and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee and give ihec for a 
covenant of the people, for a tight of the Gentiles; to open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them 
that sit in darkness out of the prison house .” 1 

This mission, however, can be accomplished only through suf¬ 
fering. Denying any correlation between misconduct and punish¬ 
ment, but insisting nevertheless that the course of history is in¬ 
fused with a divine purpose, Deutero-Isaiah affirms that Israel has 
received "double for all her sins.” and that her function is to make 
atonement for other peoples. This novel conception is conveyed 
through descriptions of I he "righteous servant” whose rok in the 
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divine schema is that of a universal scapegoat, and who may par¬ 
tial iy have been suggested by the fertility myths of a dying and 
reviving god. Applied afterwards to the founder of Christianity, 
it seems originally to have referred to the whole Israelite commu¬ 
nity. "Surely he hath borne our griefs, ;md carried our sorrows " 
men will say about him; "yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten 
of God. and afflicted. But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed- All wc like 
sheep have gone astray; and we have turned every one to his own 
way; and the Lord hath bid Oh hint the iniquity of us all," * By 
rationalislte standards this myth of redemption through vicarious 
suffering must remain a mystery. Bui it pointed toward a funda¬ 
mental trans valuation oF values by which the importance of a 
community would no longer be measured by its material power; 
and its spiritual efficacy in giving meaning to historic processes 
and promising to redeem mankind from its burden of guilt lias 
made it one of the fundamental religious doctrines of the Western 
world. 

Of M the Old Testament writers, Deutcro-Isaiah has had the 
most pervasive and lasting influence on the Western mind His 
God, at the same time the maker of ihe universe, the moral judge, 
and the loving protector of his chosen jieople. became the God of 
Christianity, while the rhapsodic phraseology with which he pro¬ 
claimed God's power and mercy and the mystical meaning of suf¬ 
fering is familiar to all Western peoples. Yet none of the Old Tes¬ 
tament writers seems to have more completely misinterpreted con¬ 
temporary events; on ihe level of historic fact Deuteio-Isabh was 
the victim of a tragic delusion. 

The rise or Persia seemed to the exiled Jews to be an indication 
that the expected day of national deliverance was close at hand, 
and some of them even expected that Cyrus would acknowledge 
the supremacy of Jehovah. This delusion seems to have been 
caused by Cyrus’s policy of conciliating conquered peoples by pro¬ 
fessing 10 be a worshipper of their tribal deities. For Deutcro- 
IsaiLih. Cyrus is the agcnL of God—not. like earlier conquerors, 
for the punishment of the chosen people, but for their salvation. 
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Having destroyed the power of Babylon, he wilt re-establish the 
Jews in Palestine and rebuild the Temple, and all men everywhere 
w'ili recognise ibat this is Jehovah^ doing. Cyrus is Jehovah s 
shepherd This anointed one, enmiited w ith a mission to inaugurate 
the reign of universal justice, "1 will go before thee, and make ihe 
crooked places straight." Jehovah is represented as saying to Cy¬ 
rus- “T will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron; and f will give thee the treasures of darkness* 
and hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest know that L 
the Lmd* which call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel. For 
Jacob ray servant's sake, and Israel mine elect I have even called 
thee by ihy name; 1 have sumuraed thee, though thou hast not 
known me/** Deutero-Issiah even pictures the desert being trans¬ 
formed into a garden and a highway built across it for the tri¬ 
umphal march of the exiles from Babylonia back to Jerusalem. 

Everything that actually happened after the rise of the Persian 
Empire proved merely an amici imac tic negation of these pro¬ 
phetic hope-?.. Cyrus captured the city of Babylon in the year 53 S. 
and with the approval of the Persian* a few of the exiles Mien re¬ 
turned to Judaea and assumed leadership over the peasants and 
herdsmen who had continued to live there under Babylonian rulc. 
A Jewish community v*m reconstituted under the leadership of 
Zerubbabd. a prince of Davidian descent, and another Temple 
was built in Jerusalem. Bui Palestine continued to be controlled 
hy (he Persian authorities* who showed no inclination to regard 
Jehovah as more than a minor tribal deity: and the new Temple 
was so inferior to its Solomonic predecessor that it appeared in 
comparison of It as nothing/' - Meanwhile, the inhabi tarns of the 
former northern kingdom of Samaria, who had not come under 
the influence of the prophetic movement* adhered to a mare prim¬ 
itive form of the Mosaic religion: they refused to co-openaie with 
the Judaeans and eventually built & separate temple for themselves 
on Mount Geririm Two hopeful prophets, Haggai md Zechariah, 
encouraged the efforts of the Jews by assuring them of divine av 
sbianccT and Hagsai the more nationalistic of them, predicted 
that Jehovah would soon manifest his power by overthrowing the 
horses and chariots of the heathen kingdoms and making Zenit* 
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babel the promised Messiah/ During a period of disorder follow¬ 
ing the accession of Darius to the Persian throne in 522, Zerub- 
babe I was secretly crowned king. Bui Darius quickly asserted his 
authority, and Zerubbabd was removed by the Persians, by either 
death or imprisonment, after which the Da vidian dynasty disap¬ 
peared ham history. 

This disillusioning fiasco virtually ended the prophetic move¬ 
ment. The struggling and impoverished Judaean community, led 
by Zadokite priests but largely composed of ignorant peasants and 
herdsmen, bom little resemblance to die snored nation. chosen by 
Jehovah to mveul his power to all peoples, that had toen envisaged 
by both Ezekfci and Deuterodsaiab; and most of the exiles pre¬ 
ferred to stay in Mesopotamia or Egypt, where their opportunities 
tor achieving wealth and comfort were much mom substantia!. 
Three later figures were afterwards added eg the prophetic canon, 
bet none of them displayed the spirituality and universal ism of 
their great predecessors. Malachh directly reversing the doctrines 
oi Amos and the first Isaiah, insisted that the Jew's could count on 
Jehovah** assistance tf they worshipped him with the correct rit¬ 
uals: Obadiah delivered a nationalistic diatribe against the neigh¬ 
boring people ol Edom: and Joel was inspired io make apocalyptic 
predictions ol a coming day of doom because of a plague of lo¬ 
custs. 
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Post-Exilic Judaism 



fter the Babylonian captivity, Judaism produced no creative 


iJL thinkers comparable to the major prophets, and shewed a 
strong tendency to revert to its tiibalistic origins. 1 Recognizing that 
Israel bad no immediate prospect of regaining her political inde¬ 
pendence, and relegating the Messianic hope to some indefinite 
future, the priestly leaders of the Jewish people concentrated on 
the task of preserving their ethnic and religious ideality and pre¬ 
venting assimilation The Jews must remain sharply distinguished 
from all Gentile races; and as Judaism could no longer be based 
on a territorial state, it could survive only through a strict adher¬ 
ence to the laws of its national religion. Thus Israel built around 
herself a hard, bitter shell of ritualism and intolerance. Forgetting 
iht prophetic insistence that God was responsible for evil as well 
as for good, and ignoring Deutero-Isaiah's intuition that the mis¬ 
sion of the righteous servant could be fulfilled only through suf¬ 
fering. theologians continued to affirm the tribalisbr doctrine that 
virtue would always be rewarded and wickedness punished. Israel 
as a nation would eventually triumph over her enemies, and (as 
Ezekiel had declared) Israelite individuals who obeyed the law 
could count on divine protection. The constantly reiterated predic¬ 
tions tn post-Exilic literature of divine rewards for the chosen peo¬ 
ple, coupled with vengeance upon sinners, often displayed an atti¬ 
tude of sanctimonious sc if-righteousness in which hate was a con¬ 
spicuous dement. 

1 Mar historian* hm a period. Set especially Lcuii 
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Yet though the intolerance of post-Exilic I bought marked a de¬ 
generation from ihc rational insights and the moral grandeur of 
Amos and the first Isaiah, it must always be remembered that 
Israel could not otherwise have preserved for posterity the mono* 
theism and ethical idealism that were her peat contributions to 
Western thought. In spile of its iriba fistic rigidity. Judaism con- 
tinued to believe in a Messianic mission to the gentiles, and thus 
stilt held the seeds of uni versa I ism encapsulated within it. The 
form of the belief varied widely. Sometimes the Messiah was en¬ 
visaged as an earthly conqueror, a king of the Davidinn line who 
would make Jerusalem a world capital, though—with a significant 
reminiscence of the original democracy of the Mosaic tribes—he 
would appear not on horseback or in a chariot, but riding humbly 
on an ass," For other writers the Messiah would be a supernatural 
being, an agenl of Jehovah who would establish universal peace 
and justice, not by material power, but through spiritual influence. 
But in alt its manifestations the Messianic myth meant that historic 
processes were moving toward a new and higher order, and that 
the Jewish people had been chosen by God to bring redemption to 
nil mankind. Representing a paradoxical fusion of high ethical 
ideals with faith m supernatural intervention, and of uni versa I ism 
with tribalism, the myth had become, m fact, the keystone of the 
whole structure of Judaism, for it provided a reason for eon tinued 
fidelity to Jehovah id spite of so many disappointments. It was 
thus a striking illustration of the fact that, while a people cannot 
survive without strong tribal loyalties, such loyalties eimnot remain 
vital and persistent unless they arc justified by some universal faith. 

A large part of the Jewish people remained reside ms of foreign 
countries, The exiles deported by Nebuchadnezzar had not been 
enslaved, arid rn the business civilization of Mesopotamia some of 
them quickly rose to affluence, while Egypt became another im¬ 
portant center of Jewish life. The Persian Empire maintained 
f*»ce and order over a vast area of the Near East for two hundred 
years, and Jews were soon engaging in commercial and industrial 
activities m many different cities and even rising to high positions 
m t e royal bureaucracy. Thus Israel was already displaying her 
reniar a c capacity for flourishing in an alien environment. That 
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Judaism was able to retain its identity in spiie of The loss of iis 
territorial base was due to the monotheism introduced by the 
prophets; prior to the prophetic movement Jehovah had been 
solely the god of palatine, and it would have been Impossible for 
the Jews to continue worshipping him on alien soiL But as a result 
□F the prophetic movement, by a paradox that has continued for 
twenty-five hundred years to bewilder the gentile world, Judaism 
had become a potentially universal religion in spite ol the fact 
1 hat it stilt remained the faith of a tribal community* Although the 
Jerusalem Temple continued to be the center of the faiLh and the 
only place where saerifree* could be celebrated, Jews in other cities 
began to meet in synagogues for prayer, singing, and the study of 
the scriptures. And ah hough the Dcutcronomic emphasis on racial 
ptipty was never forgoiten* gentiles could be adopted into the 
Jewish community if they were willing 10 repudiate ah their pre¬ 
vious connections and accept the whole Mosaic code. Throughout 
the next five hundred years, until the process was checked by the 
Christian schism, Judaism added appreciably to its numbers 
through the conversion of proselytes/ 

The task of reorganiiing the Jewish ritual code in order to 
make it mom comprehensive and more rigid seems to have been 
first undertaken by exiled priests in Mesopotamia soon after the 
Babylonian conquest, and was continued after the rebuilding of 
the Temple. Hie laws attributed to Moncs were considerably ex¬ 
panded, and the traditional folk legends about I he creation of the 
universe, the Garden of Eden, and the early patriarchs were re¬ 
written in order to give added emphasis to the importance of rit¬ 
ual. Sabbath-day observance, for example, was imeed back to the 
beginning of time when God made the world in six days and then 
rested on the seventh. Even more explicitly than the prophets, 
these priestly legislators insisted tlmt the Jews were Lhc elect peo¬ 
ple of the one irue God, all other goeb being merely human in¬ 
ventions; but the chief mark of their election was that they had 
been entrusted with the ritual code that God had ordained for 
the maintenance of holiness and purity, and their mission to re* 
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deem the gentiles was postponed to the Messianic age. The en¬ 
lightened moral doctrines of Deuteronomy and the prophets were 
never forgotten, and Judaism continued to he distinguished by its 
high ethical and economic standards; but this renewal of ritualism 
led inevitably to a superstitious and mechanistic emphasis on out¬ 
ward observances and on the letter us well as the spirit of the law. 
tls chief significance, however, was that it prevented assimilation. 
The Jews were set apart by such practices as circumcision and 
Sabbath-day observance; they were strictly prohibited from marry¬ 
ing gentiles; and their elaborate dietary rules made it almost im¬ 
possible for (hero even to eat with their non-Jewish neighbors. 
While some of the taboos were of value in promoting cleanliness 
and preventing infection, a large number had originated either in 
magic of in The battle with the fertility cults. There was no ra¬ 
tional basis, for example, for the prohibitions against mixing wool 
and linen in the same garment and against seething a kid in its 
mother's milk. 

Little detailed information has survived about Jewish history 
during the Persian period, five darkness being only partially light¬ 
ened by the books of Ezra and Nchcmiah. The Book of Ezra be¬ 
gins with a highly unreliable account of the rebuilding of the Tem¬ 
ple and the conflict with the Samaritans—the interest displayed by 
the Persian government and the number of returning exiles being 
vastly exaggerated—and then describes how the scribe Ezra came 
from Mesopotamia to Palestine early in the fifth century and per¬ 
suaded the Jewish community to adhere more strictly to the Mosaic 
law A generation later, Nchcmiah, a Jew who had risen to a high 
position at the Persian court, secured a commission as governor of 
Judaea, in which capacity he was able to impose a number of 
ritualistic and economic ref onus. Ezra remains a shadowy figure, 
of doubtful historicity; but tSehemiah is self-revealed in his own 
memoirs as a high-minded, honest, and efficient public official 
with a marked tendency to be complacent about his own virtues 
and quick-tempered with his opponents. The main concern of both 
Ezra and Nehemtah was to prohibit intermarriage, Jews who had 
taken gentile wives being required to divorce them. Two charming 
works of Action show that this severity was not uni versal. The Book 
of Ruth gives an idealized portrait of 3 Moabite woman who is 
represented a* an ancestor of King David (Deuteronomy bad 
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strictly prohibited any relationship with Moabites, who could not 
oven be admitted as proselytes), white the Boot of Jonah depicts 
God concerned about the salvation of the great gentile city of 
Nineveh. 

Ezra and Nehemiah seem to have had considerable success in 
reshaping the Judaean community to accord with the Exilic ideal 
of a priestly nation. The Mosaic code apparently prevailed even 
among the rural population, 10 judge from the absence of any 
reference to fertility cults in post-Exiik literature, But Nehemiah’s 
attempts to enforce the radical economic program of Deuteronomy 
were soon abandoned, and the third century saw a growth of sharp 
class divisions similar to those which had helped to evoke ihe 
prophetic movement. The form of government was iheocraiiO P * 
and the Zadokite priestly families, who (under Persian supervision) 
combined religious and political authority and were supported by 
taxes and Temple offerings, became the nucleus of a landowning 
aristocracy that grew increasingly s^utur-mhided and responsive 
to alien currents of thought I tv worldly philosophy of life was 
exemplified in much of the Book of Proverbs. Meanwhile, many 
of the middle class, especially in the cities, retained a stricter fidelity 
to 1 he national religion, for which mason they became known a$ 
Has id i m (“the pious"). The Z&dokite families, in spite of their 
growing skepticism, continued to control the Temple services, but 
Hasidic doctrines were propagated in the synagogues by profe- 
skuiaJ students and exponents of the scriptures, generally referred 
lo as scribes. In ihc second century Hastdicisn) led to the formation 
of a pietistic organization, the Pharisees, while the rival sect of the 
Saddueees represented the point of view of the priestly aristocracy. 

In so far as they denounced the sins of the upper class and 
preached a God of justice and purily. the Hasidim were the heirs 
of the prophetic movement, but they never recaptured either its 
burning anger against economic exploitation or its contempt for 
merely ritual bile observances. Because the ultimate authority now 
belonged to the officials of a foreign empire conscientious Jews, 
able to do little to improve condilions, could merely put their trust 
in a god of vengeance. Reflecting an impotent middle-class resent¬ 
ment against aristocratic license. Hasidic doctrine was permo 
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ated with a fatalistic sense of dependence upon a deity who could 
be trusted, sooner or Jater, to punish sin. It preached an ethic of 
pacifism and non-resistance, but this was predicated not on any 
mystical faith in the virtues of turning the other check, but on the 
assurance of supernatural intervention. The chief Hasidic docu¬ 
ment were the Book of Chronicles, a reinterpretation of Jewish 
history which surpassed even the Boot of Kings in its insistence 
that God had always come to the aid of pious rulers, and the Book 
of Psalms. More than most other sections of the Bible, this col¬ 
lect ion of religious poetry has had a com timing appeal to all West¬ 
ern peoples; and when its authors glorify divine omnipotence or 
celebrate the great events of Jewish legend, they often reach the 
same note of cosmic wonder as the Book of Job and the major 
prophets. But it must be added that the main theme of the entire 
book, repeated in all but a dozen of its hundred and fifty chapters, 
is the certainty that God will reward the righteous who obey the 
law, and The rewards expected by the psalmist usually include the 
promise of destruction for his enemies. Some of the psalms express 
a tribal is tic haired of foreign powers; even (he beautiful lament of 
the exiles 'by the waters of Babylon.-' for example, concludes with 
the assurance that the daughter of Babylon will be destroyed 
“Happy shall he be, that laketh and dasheth thv little ones against 
the siones." 1 But in nearly a third of the collection the “enemies" 
whose death the psalmist so confidently prays for and anticipates 
are not gentile nations, but individual jews who do not share the 
religious convictions of the Hasidim. f n the words of Psalm 58 
“the righteous shall rejoice when he reclb the vengeance- he shall 
wash bis feet in the b!o«l of the wicked. So (hat a mm, shall say 
Verily there is a reward for l he righteous: verity he Ls a God thki 
judgeth in the earth," " 

The chief importance of the Hasidim in the history of religious 
thought ls their adoption of several new doctrines that were after¬ 
wards Incorporated into Christianity. Their insistence that God 
would always protect righteous individuals could be made plausible 
only if rewards and punishments were projected into an afterlife. 
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The Sadducccs. being endued wiih privileges in thi* world and 
uitinhibited about enjoying Ihem, had no interest in immortality, 
and continued to deny ii But ihe Ha-sidim and their successors. the 
Pharisees, began 10 preach belle! m a bodily resurrection and in 
heaven and hcIL They also deputed from strict monotheism by 
peopling (he unseen world with amulbtude o! angels and by postu¬ 
lating (he existence of evil spirits in revolt against God, The chief 
source of these new doctrines was the Zoroastrian religion* which 
had been adopted by die Persian monarchy in the reign of Darius/ 

Zoroaster is the mou obscure of the great innovators of the 
Axial Period, All tile original written records of his teaching were 
apparently destroyed when Alexander's army burned the palace 
of the Persian kings at Persepolis in 330 , The sacred book of the 
ZoroastFian religion, the Zend-Avesta* is a chaotic mass of frag* 
merits which seems to have been compiled from oral tradition 
early in the Christian era. Yet Zoroastrianism* though in a corrupt 
and partially paganized form, remained ihc official religion of Iran 
until it was conquered by the Mohammedans in the sixth century 
of our era, and has been preserved down to the present day by the 
Parsecs, a small community of exiles who took refuge in the Indian 
city of Bombay. According to the most plausible interpret a lions, 
Zoroaster was boro Into an aristocratic family in the eastern parr 
Of Iran about 569 . The Zend-Avesta records shat at the age of thirty 
he rejected the traditional Iranian polytheism and began to seek 
religious dtu.min.atkm, and that at the age of forty, after numerous 
mystical experiences he began to preach a new religion, his first 
convert being a chieftain named Viddasp, Vi&htaspa can probably 
be identified wilh ihc Hysiaspe# whu. according to Herodotus* 
was the father of King Darius. 

Unlike any oiber Axial philosopher, Zoroaster explained sul- 
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fering and evil by affirming a dualisttc view of the universe. The 
fences of the supreme god, Ahura Mazda (or Onnuzd). stood for 
truth, justice, and light, and were arrayed in cosmic battle against 
fee powers of darkness and the Lie. headed by Ahriman (or Angra 
Mainyu). At fee end of time, Ahura-Mazda and his angels and 
archangels would win a Anal victory over Ahri man and Ife daevas 
(demons), after which fee righteous would be received into para¬ 
dise and the wicked confined in hell, Man was free to choose be¬ 
tween good and evil, and cottld most effectively aid in the victory 
of Ahura-Mazda by practicing the virtues of truth, justice, courage, 
and industry, and by the constructive activities of an agricultural 
and pastoral life ( Whoever cultivates the com cultivates righteous¬ 
ness, said Zoroaster; “be follows the Mazda-worshipping religion 
wife a thousand beasts, and strengthens it wife ten thousand 
sacrifices" Thus, the Zoroastrians preached a pure, virile moral¬ 
ity. with the promise of rewards in an afterlife. Repudiating alf 
forms of magic and idolatry, they adopted lighi as the chief symbol 
of fee good, and worshipped Ahura-Mazda by tending perpetual 
fires in shrines open to the sky. 

As can be seen from fee later chapters of fee Book of Daniel 
and from a number of subsequent documents, including especially 
the Christian Book of Revelation, the Zdroastrian world-view was 
incorporated into fee Jewish religious tradition with relative!v little 
change in spile of its discrepancies from Mosaic and prophetic 
doctrine. Originating as the creed of fee ecmuuerina aristocracy 
who created the Persian Empire. Zoroastrian dualism was tranv 
formed into a consoling promise of divine vengeance for oppressed 
classes. In fee writings of the prophets, Jehovah s day of doom had 
meant foreign conquest or some other natural catastrophe- and 
though fee nation, Israel, would survive and eventually rise to 
world-leadership. There was no promise of immortality for indi¬ 
viduals. But later Hasidic thought shifted the whole historic process 
to another plane and gave it a new dimension; the day of doom 
now postponed to fee end of time, would be followed by fee im¬ 
mortality of the pious and the damnation of tire wicked And where 
,S the prophets had always resisted that every event,' evil as wdl 
as good, was the work of Jehovah, in later Hasidic literature evil 
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™ attributed to demand so that God s benevolence toward the 
righteous was saved by means of an apparent sacrifice of hh om¬ 
nipotence. 3 Satan had first appeared in the Bible (in the book* of 
Job and Zecfrariaht as a kind of roving investigator or prosecuting 
attorney in Jehovah's workl, being apparently modeled after the 
police olliciafs known as the King's Eyes and Ears, who were 
sent out by the Persian monarchy to test the loyalty of its satrap*. 
Through the influence of Zorcaslrum dualism he acquired the 
characteristics of Ahriman, the prince of lies, was gradually ele¬ 
vated into ihe chieftain of a body of rebel angels, and was then 
identified with the snake who had tempted Eve in the Garden of 
Eden, 1 This meant that the human race had been corrupted at its 
origin—a conception which an ex-Pharisee* Paul of Tarsus, de¬ 
veloped into the Christian doctrine of original sin. 

The growing tension in Judaean society led finally to an ex¬ 
plosion early in the second century B) this time the Persian Em¬ 
pire had been overthrown by Alexander and replaced by a group 
of Hellenistic monarchies, Palestine being a part of die kingdom of 
Syria under the Seleudd dynasty. Hellenistic culture then began lo 
percolate into the Jewish community, and was enthusiastically 
adopted by members of the Jerusalem aristocracy* even including 
some of the priests, A gymnasium was erected for the celebration 
of Greek games, and a number of young men even underwent an 
excruciatingly painful operation in an effort id conceal the fact 
that they had been circumcised- In ihc year I68 f however. King 
Antioch us Epiphanes made the mistake of trying to Hcllenizc 
Judaea by force; tbe Jerusalem Temple was re dedicated to The 
worship of Zeus, and the observance of all Jewish riles was pro 
hlbited under penalty of death. This precipitated a popular re¬ 
bel! bn. headed by a provincial priestly family, the Hasmonaeans, 
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ihc ablest of whom was Judas Maccabaeus, and supported by the 
more moderate of the Hasidim, The more extreme members of this 
group, on the other hand, continued to trust in God rather than in 
human effort, and mostly preferred martyrdom to effective resist- 
ance; even when they took up arms, they allowed themselves to 
be massacred in preference to violating the ritual code by engaging 
in military activity on the Sabbath day. But the Hasmonaeans 
aroused the nationalistic feelings of the peasants and, after a quar* 
ter of a century of almost constant fighting, succeeded in winning 
the independence of Judaea. Simon Mace abacus, the oniv survivor 
of the Hasmonaean brothers, then ousted the Zadokite high priest 
and assumed the office himself. His son and successor, John Hyr- 
canus. added the title of king and considerably enlarged the Jewish 
state by military conquest. He subjugated the Samaritans, destroy¬ 
ing their temple on Mount Gcrizim. and took possession of Galilee 
to the north and Idumaea to the south, not only compel line alien 
groups to conform to the Jewish law, but also forcibly circum¬ 
cising them. But after they had achieved power, the Hasmonaeans 
quickly forgot their religious convictions and allied themselves 
with the worldly and rationalistic Saddueces, and their policies led 
to murderous civil wars in which thousands of Pharisees were 
massacred. Hastmmnean kings continued to rale Palestine until it 
was absorbed into the Roman Empire in 63 b.c.; but their am¬ 
bitions. cruelties, and debaucheries had lone since forfeited the 
supptm of all pious Jews. 3 

Two Biblical documents, the books of Daniel and Esther, re¬ 
flect popular sentiments during the Maccabean period, and are 
significant chiefly for their feverish and virulent nationalism. Daniel 
is a Hasidic manifesto, expressing the conviction that God will al¬ 
ways come to the aid of pious Jews who obey the law. A series 
of stories, placed during the period of the Babylonian captivity, tells 
how Dante! ard other exiled Jews are several times m danger of 
death because they refuse to violate the dieiaiy code or worship 
idol^ but are always miraculously preserved, whereas enemies of 
the Jewish pe ople are destroyed. The story of the lions' den. for 
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example, ends with an account of the lions killing Daniel’s op¬ 
ponents. along with their wives and children. The later chapters 
of the book, written in that apocalyptic form which had now be¬ 
come one of the most popular methods of Jewish religious expres¬ 
sion, describe the Hellenistic monarchies and the career of An¬ 
tioch us Epiphunes. and conclude With predictions of the resur¬ 
rection, the last judgment, and the Messianic age. Esther, on the 
other hand, is the product of a wholly secular tribalism, unre¬ 
deemed by any note of religious idealism. The book does not even 
mention God or the ritual code, and Esther is represented as enter¬ 
ing the harem of a gentile king, concealing her nationality, and 
ignoring the dietary rales without any suggestion that this may 
mean the loss of divine protection. Thanks to Moidecai's able 
leadership and Esther's physical charms, the Jews not only save 
themselves from destruction: with the approval of the Persian au¬ 
thorities, according to the book’s complacent conclusion, they are 
also allowed to slaughter no Jess than 75,800 of their opponents.' 

Even after the establishment of Roman "die. naitonidistic sen Il¬ 
men i remained a vital force in Palestine, especially among the Gali¬ 
lean peasants, despite the fact they had not been assimilated into 
the Jewish community until the reign of John Mvrcanus. Rut the 
disappointing outcome of the Maccabcan wars tended to cor 
rubor ate those interpretations of the Messianic hope which, like the 
Book of Daniel, expected its realization by supernatural means. 
While the wealthy Sadducees adapted themselves to Roman civili¬ 
zation. as formerly to Hellenism, the Pharisees continued to adhere 
strictly to the law and to await divine intervention. About two 
centuries after the advent of the Maccabees, the Median it hope 
was restated in a more spiritual form by Jesus Christ, The Christian 
Church was strongly influenced by Pharisaism. but condemned its 
self-righteousness and its excessive legalism, reaffirmed the pro¬ 
phetic doctrine that God required love and charity rather than 
ritualistic observances, and adopted Dcutero-Isaiah's conception of 
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the suffering servant, in this form the Messianic myth look pos¬ 
session of the whole Western world, which ihus came to believe, as 
all 1 he prophets had predicted, that it owed its salvation to the 
people chosen by Jehovah. Bui. by a tragic paradox, Israel was ex¬ 
cluded from this consummation of her national hope. 

Through the triumph of Christianity the whole Jewish religious 
system, which had gradually evolved during the thousand years of 
national life that had elapsed since the time of Moses, was in¬ 
corporated into Western culture with only minor changes and omis¬ 
sions. The deity worshipped throughout the Western world was the 
God of Moses- of the prophets, and of the Hasidim, being at one 
and ihc same time the creator of the natural universe, the author of 
the moral law, and the protector of his chosen people. Bui because 
the Jews were supposed to have broken the covenant originally 
made in the desert at the foot of Mount Sinai, the promises made 
to the Hebrew tribes, it was declared, had been transferred to the 
Christian Church. Like the prophets, Christians believed in the 
unity of the cosmos and of mankind and in a God of holiness and 
and righteousness; but. like the authors of Deuteronomy and the 
Psalms, they believed also that God rewarded the righteous and 
punished the wicked. Christ ianity retained a sense of both collective 
and personal dependence upon divine guidance and protection in 
this world, believing that events were directed by a just deity who 
might chasten his chosen disciples for their own good hut would 
never wholly abandon them. Any discrepancies in the allotment of 
prosperity and suffering in this life would be wiped out on the 
day of Judgment, when fas Zoroaster had affirmed) the righteous 
would be rewarded in heaven and the wicked condemned to 
eternal punishment. 

Similarly, Lhe ethical standards of the Western world were largely 
of Jewish origin. Though it rejected the ritual code f with the ex¬ 
ception of Sabbath-day observance), Chrisrianity retained the Jew¬ 
ish moral code, including especially the Ten Commandments. The 
official sexual rules of Western society, for example, were derived 
mainly from the laws attributed to Moses, reflecting the relatively 
strict standards of patriarchal pastoraUsm and its battle with the 
fertility cults. The numerous conflicts and contradictions within 
the Western ethical system were all present in Judaism, and were 
caused by the adoption into Christianity of the entire Jewish ns- 
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tional heritage and the assumption that every part of it was a prod¬ 
uct of divine inspiration. Thus, Christianity became a religion of 
both war and peace, both conservatism and radicalism. Christians 
could imitate the bellicose and bloodthirsty national is m of the 
Mosaic tribes, the Davidian monarchy, and the Book of Esther, 
or they could advocate the pacifism of Jeremiah and the non-re¬ 
sistance ©f the Hasidim. Lite Ezekiel and the authors of the Psalms, 
they could trust in God to remedy injustice; or. like Amos and the 
first Isaiah, the) could denounce the wickedness and covetousness 
of the upper classes and make revolutionary demands for a new 
social order. 

The most significant feature of the Jewish heritage, however, 
was its view of history Other ancient peoples had believed in a 
golden ace, but had always located it in the past at the beginning 
of time, Israel alone looked forward to a golden age in the future 
and interpreted history as a meaningful and progressive movement 
toward this Messianic consummation. Originating in nihilistic 
loyalty, and reflecting the determination of a weak people, to retain 
its identity in spite of conquest and enslavement, the Messianic 
hope was given universal scope by the prophets and became the 
end inward which all earthly events were moving. In various mani¬ 
festations, religious and secular, spiritual and material brie, it be¬ 
came one of those dynamic social myths which give meaning and 
direction to human life and which have more influence on human 
actionihan any rational philosophy. Unless its importance is under¬ 
stood, the development not merely of the Jewish people but also of 
the whole Western world becomes unintelligible. 

The essence of the Messianic myth a the belief tha t in some 
future epoch, after some kind of revolutionary transformation, the 
conflict between freedom and order will be transcended. Ethical 
and political conflicts will cease, and external discipline and au¬ 
thority will no longer be necessary, because all men will act freely 
and spontaneous!v in harmony with the divine will and with each 
Other. Jeremiah gave the myth its first clear expression when he 
looked forward to an age when all men would know God directly. 
■‘After those days, saith the Lord, 1 will put my law in their inward 
pam. and write it in their hearts; and will be ihcir God. and they 
shall be my people. Anti fhev shall teach no more every matt his 
neighbour, and every man his brother, raying. Know the Lord; 
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for they shall all know me.” ‘ Thus mankind would regain the 
primal innocence of the Garden of Eden, and the end of history, 
like its beginning, would be the realization of perfect freedom. 

In its cruder, more literal forms, the Messianic hope has always 
had a special appeal 10 oppressed and rebellious classes. Through¬ 
out the history of Christianity a series of radical movements have 
expected its speedy realization by supernatural means. It was the 
Second Coniine of the early Christians, the Age of the Holy Ghost 
of the medieval mystics, the Millennium of the Saints which in¬ 
spired the Calvinists and the revolutionary sects of the Reforma¬ 
tion and which the Puritans hoped to achieve in New England In 
a secularized form, divorced from religion and read into the struc¬ 
ture of the material universe, the same hope haunted the imagina¬ 
tion of the eighteenth-century philosuphex with their confidence in 
the spontaneous virtue ol the natural man. exploded into history 
in the Jacobin dictatorship of the French Revolution, and devel¬ 
oped into an even more potent social force, associated with atheism 
but still recognizably derived from the prophecy Of Jeremiah, in the 
Marxist doctrine of a coming kingdom of freedom when the state 
would wither away and ail men everywhere would live in concord 
and equality 

By rationalistic standards, of course, the realization of any such 
dream is forever impossible: and as a long series of utopian ex¬ 
periments have demonstrated, any attempt to achieve it can lead 
only to some form of totalitarian tyranny. Some degree of conflict 
between spontaneous impulse and social discipline is inherent in 
all civilized living. But myths transcend rational analysis, and Lhetr 
true function is not to provide a program for actios, but to express 
the ethical affirmations by which a civilization is animated. Im¬ 
plicit in the Messianic myth is Lhc belief in an ideal harmony of 
freedom and order, an ideal standard of justice recondluit all 
divergent interests. According to the religious beliefs of Western 
man, conflicts between individuals and the group, or between 
group and the totality of mankind, are caused solely by human im¬ 
perfection, not by any inherent necessity. The harmony of the 
whole may be incapable of perfect realization in ibis world, but it 
nevertheless serves as 3 standard for the judgment of all social or- 
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ganization. thus mating individual freedom possible and subordi¬ 
nating power to higher values. This faith in an ideal harmony, 
mythically embodied is the will of a righteous God. wa| ibe most 
important Jewish contribution to the Western heritage. Incorpo¬ 
rated into Christianity, it was afterwards broadened and liberalized 
by fusion with the Hellenic concept of natural law and given a new 
ethical meaning by Lhe teaching of the gospel. 







PART III 


HELLENISM 





At about ihc time ^ hcsi the Hebrew tribes were moving into Pal- 
/~\e$iine. another group of migratory peoples, whose original 
home had been somewhere in (he plains beyond the Danube, was 
taking possession of cities and farmlands in Greece and the Aegean 
islands and reducing the previous inhabitants to serfdom. Hellenic 
culture, like that of Judaism, originated in a series of invasions 
followed by a fusion of races and religions. The two cultures de¬ 
veloped along sharply divergent lines partly because of differences 
in lie initial process of amalgamation. 

Unable for several centuries to achieve mas ten over the Canaan- 
iies and the Philistines* and afterwards in constant danger of at¬ 
tack from Egypt or Mrsopmuiniu* the Israelite herdsmen and peas- 
ant* dung to their ethnic ideality und to she Jehovah cult on which 
it depended* hoping that their God would protect them as long as 
they obeyed hit commandments. The Aryan conquerors of Greece, 
on the other hand, were a warrior people equipped with horses 
and chariots who quickly established themselves as a ruling aris¬ 
tocracy throughout the mainland and then turned to piracy and 
fun her expansion overseas. Serenely conftfenl of their own power* 
and right to dominance, uninhibited m the expression of their emo¬ 
tions and unafraid of anything in nature, they displayed none of 
the Jewish conviction of human dependence upon divine omnip¬ 
otence. Controlling subject races throughout Greece and the 
Aegean islands* they were not bound by rigid tribalistic loyalties* 
but developed an ethos founded on personal tics and the individ¬ 
ualistic pursuit of glory. Trusting in their own strength, and con¬ 
vinced that the gods dkl not help the weak, they worshipped beings 
akin to themselves who differed from men only in their superior 
powers and in their freedom from death. Their religion was 
essentially a deification of man* natural vitality* und expressed a 
realistic acceptance of the limit* of human life rather than any 
hope of magical or supernatural protection. The ultimate authority 
over the universe belonged, in fact* to impersonal fates whose de¬ 
cisions were binding upon men and gods alike. 

Thus, the ruling aristocracy during: the period of the conquest 
developed an i nit ini intlinnijon toward a h uman istic ethos Virtue 
meant the cultivation of typically human qualities rather than sub¬ 
mission to biological forces or to the will of deities that transcended 
nature. This altitude was afterwards diffused* largely through the 
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partis of Homer, among the main body of the Greek people and 
was the main source of the unique qualities of Hellenic civilization. 
Making possible both the enjoyment 0 ! natural existence and a 
realistic recognition of human limit aliens, and promoting confi¬ 
dence in man's capacity to guide liis own life by rational thought, 
it gave Hellenism its astonishing psychic health, its freedom from 
either moralistic or intellectuaJ repressions. 

Almost equally important in the evolution of Hellenism was the 
influence of the environment. Tn the Orient, geographic factors had 
led to the growth of bureaucratic despotisms by which the state was 
embodied in a god-king and remained a remote and mysterious 
force for the mass of the people. In Egypt and Mesopotamia only a 
centralized power could control irrigation, while the Hebrew' tribes 
were compelled to surrender their freedom to the Du vidian mon¬ 
archy by the need for military security. In the Greek peninsula, oil 
the other hand, with its mountainous interior and lone, indented 
coastline, difficulties of communication impeded political unifi¬ 
cation . nor was this necessitated cither by economic need or by any 
threat of foreign invasion. Thus. Greece remained divided into a 
multitude of small communities, most of which quickly turned to 
lire sea and lived largely by foreign commerce. The city-state be¬ 
came the main Greek institution and focus of loyalty, making 
possible a wide range of political experimental ton. and leading 
finally to the growth of democracy Unlike other conquering tribes, 
the Greeks did not abandon the primitive republican spirit of thesr 
pastoral background after they hud become a settled civilized peo¬ 
ple; they moved toward wider diffusion of political power rather 
than its concentration in a single god-king.' 
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Thus, an analysis of the early development and the geography 
of Greece cm partially explain the special quality of her civjlra- 
1 :l- n; yet no combination of historical aiul environmental interpre¬ 
tations can wholly account for the Greek achievement. After every 
possible material cause has been taken into account, there remains 
something elusive and apparently almost miraculous which is recog- 
nizabk in ever) typical creation of The Hellenic genius and which 
no tetcr people has been able wholly to recapture. Perhaps the most 
pervasive characteristic of the Greek mind was its unfailing eye 
for the whole, manifested both in the capacity for philosophical 
generaJiitation and in (he unity and Harmon) 1 of its works of an. 
To what genetic factors can one a 1 tribute this innate compulsion 
to find in all phenomena an underlying order, or the exuberant 
imagination lhar poeticized every object in the natural world with 
mythical inventions; or the intuitive good taste that purged the 
polytheistic heritage of all its dementi of grossness and savagery 
and make tt a vehicle for expression of humanistic values/ 
Worshipping gods who were essentially projcctinUE of human 
skill and beauty, the Greeks believed that man was closest to divin¬ 
ity when he was most completely hrmsdf. : Confidence in man and 
cultivation of man's natural capacities were always the hallmarks 
of the Greek spirit. This sharply distinguished Greek culture from 
that of the peoples of (he Near East, where transcendental re¬ 
ligiosity led both to superhuman aspirations and to conduct that 
was often subhuman. For this reason Greek literature and art 
were always focused cm human beings and displajed. In fact, no 
interest in their physical environment except as (he scene of human 
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activities. Yet though Lhe early Greets were not concerned with 
nature apart from mam they regarded man as a wholly natural be¬ 
ing and supposed that his ideals of beauty and mo rainy and justice 
were inherent in his natural development and therefore in accord 
with lhe processes of the natural world, in stead of being derived 
from some transcendent a! source. The ideal was implicit tn the 
actual, and nature was infused with divinity. This was an eternal 
real icy underlying and giving meaning to sensuous phenomena, and 
man could apprehend it in moments of vision. Whereas Judaism 
had found Its, standards in the gradual unfolding through history 
of the will of God, Hellenism affirmed a timeless perfection im- 
manenlp though not fully realized, in the natural world. 

This confidence in nature sustained Hellenic civilisation during 
its golden age of the sixth and fifth centuries, and led to the con¬ 
cept of natural law, the supreme Greek contribution to the heri¬ 
tage of human thought. By virtue of this faith in nature as both 
normative and intelligible, the Greeks laid the foundations of 
Western political and philosophical theory and of Western science. 
The faith was manifested in the production of works of art repre¬ 
senting the Ideal Forms immanent in human bodies nither than 
statin and transcendental abstractions: in the composition of a 
literature whose outstanding quality was its simple and direct recog¬ 
nition of the realities of human experience; in the development of 
naturalistic systems of thought based on the assumption of the 
unity and uniformity of the cosmos; and in the search for ethical 
and political principles by which order* instead of bcim; maintained 
by farce or by the authority of u god-king, could be harmonized 
with the free expression of man's natural vitality. As the aristo¬ 
cratic governments ret up during the conquest gave place to the 
democracy of the city-slate, everything in nature and society was 
laid open to rationalistic investigation, and trust in human instinct 
and intelligence w as carried to its ultimate limits. 

But while the Greek achievement remains an astonish in a proof 
of the potentialities of individual freedom and rational thought, 
the quick descent of Greek society into decadence after the fifth 
century illustrates the dangers of any attempt to maintain social 
order by reason alone, without the support of a system of myths. 
For while the Greeks continued to follow the guidance of nature* 
they gradually lost tbs belief that it was infused with ideal forms 
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and principles of justice. The concept of natural law ceased to be 
normative and became purely descriptive. As thought became less 
religious and more consistently rationalistic, natural morality be¬ 
came identified with the pursuit of self-interest, while art no longer 
attempted to reveal the divine powers immanent in nature, but de¬ 
generated into realism. Wiih Ehe erosion of the mythical basis of 
society, the turbulent individualism Ehai hud always characterized 
the Greek people was no longer held in check by any communal 
loyalties. The city-slate system was destroyed by internal and ex¬ 
ternal conflicts, and was not replaced by any broader form of inte¬ 
gration based on a faith in universal ism. Eventually order could 
br maintained only by submission to force, without democratic 
participation, and sensitive persons began to turn nway from social 
life and seek salvation m private philosophies This slate of po¬ 
litical disintegration lasted through ihc long period of the Hel¬ 
lenistic and Roman empires. 

Hellenism might have retained its vitality if it had preserved its 
original happy confidence in nut me and hail succeeded in com- 
bining it with a religious uni verbalism. Instead, there developed 
a spiritual counter-movement, beginning with Orphic mysticism 
and culminating in the philosophy of Plato, which turned away 
from nature as a realm of illusion and imperfection and affirmed 
that the ideal Forms dial gave it beamy and significance existed, 
independently of mailer, in a transcendental realm of abstract 
ideas, Greek though! had always been non-historical, lacking the 
concept of progress in lime toward some future goal. With Ply to 
and his successors, ideab were removed not only from history but 
also (mm nasure, and were transfer™! to an unseen eternal world 
of which tills world was merely on imperfect copy, Man could 
achieve goodness, justice, and beauty not through ihe natural un¬ 
folding of his persona I it v, but by imitating a transcendental and 
unchanging pattern of perfection. With this repudiation of its orig¬ 
inal naturalism, the Greek mind lost its aesthetic und intellectual 
creativli\ Hellenism degenerated into a petrified culture devoted to 
copying ihe achievement of ihe pasb 

This Greek experience suggest that social order and cohesion 
cannot be pevened without □ belief in value* and ideals that can¬ 
not actually be deduced from nature by reason alone, even though 
the) may be regarded as immanent in the natural world ^nd idem 
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lifted with natural law. Without such a belief, the movement to¬ 
ward individualism and nilkwaltsm, when carried to its logical 
conclusions, leads inevitably to the breakdown of society* This 
dilemma first became apparent toward the end of the fifth century 
b.c. At that time the fundamental problems confronting any 
rationalistic civilization were, for the first lime, fully explored, and 
lire answers given to them by different Greek thinkers have bad an 
enduring influence on all subsequent Western thought and culture. 


I 


The Foundation of 
Greek Civilization 


O ur curliest written source of Greek history, the Homeric epos, 
although probably not com posed in its present form irnlil 
the ninth or eighth century, describes conditions of about the year 
1200, and its essential accuracy has been remarkably confirmed by 
archaeological discoveries. Homer depicts most of the Greek main¬ 
land as controlled by a warrior aristocracy, variously known as 
Achaeans, Argivcs, and Danaans, who appear to hove come down 
from the north not many generations earlier and ended the domi¬ 
nation previously exercised by the Minoan rulers of Crete. Thus. 
Homeric society was in some ways similar to that of Western Eu¬ 
rope immediately after the dissolution of the Roman Empire; like 
the Goths and the Franks, the Achaeans were a barbarian people 
who took possession of a long-established civilization Except in 
Crete, however, ihcir arrival dots not seem to have been followed 
by the destruction of the Minoan cities; and ahhoimh there was a 
marked cultural decline; there was no sharp break in cultural con¬ 
tinuity. It Is therefore probable that they achieved control of Greece 
not by outright conquest, but by a process of gradual infiltration, 
perhaps coming first as mercenaries and then seizing power and 
legalizing it by marrying Minoan heiresses. 1 
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la Uie Homeric period a supreme King ^as ruling at Mycenae in 
the Pdoponncsc while subordinate chieftains held authority else¬ 
where, 1 But the Achaeam had not forgotten their origin si pastoral 
individual Km: and the kings, wha%e primary function was to pro¬ 
vide leadership in war, were not despots on the Oriental model, but 
were expected to seek advice from their leading vassals. As lias 
often happened during periods of disorder; the loyalties that main¬ 
tained social cohesion were personal rather than tribal or religious; 
and Achaean adventurers would often leave their homelands and 
enlist m the service of powerful princes elsewhere in return for 
protection and economic support. The peasants and slaves, on the 
other hand, had no rights whatsoever, and were rarely mentioned 
in the Homeric poems except as examples of human misfortune. 
During limes of peace, not even the chieftains were above working 
with their hands on their estates (Odysseus, (or example, built UK 
own house), but their favorite activity was wur r and its chief pur¬ 
pose was plunder,* Piracy w as a respectable occupation, sine! groups 
of Achaean adventure is delighted to raiding wealthy communities 
in Egypt and the islands ( Egyptian records of a slightly earlier 
period complained of attacks by 'peopk of the sea hi ) and cann ing 
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home golden and brazen goblets and tripods, tapestries and weap¬ 
ons of war, slaves and concubines. Social conditions were barbaric 
and anarchical, and life for ail but the ruling aristocracy must have 
been miserable and uncertain- The Achaeaus, however, respected 
certain simple rules of morality in their relations with each other: 
individuals were expected to show each other hospitality (which 
always included an exchange erf costly gifts)! to keep sworn 
promises, and to act generously toward suppliants instead of taking 
advantage of their weakness. 

The expedition against Troy almost certainly occurred early in 
the twelfth century, although we may conjecture that its chief pur¬ 
pose was to win control of the sea route into the Black Sea rather 
than to recapture an abducted queen. The Trojans seem to have 
belonged to another group of Aryan invaders closely related to the 
Achaean*, and worshipping similar gods. Minstrel* at die courts 
of Achaean kings must have soon begun to celebrate this ambitious 
enterprise; and though they undoubtedly embroidered the story 
with picturesque details, they are not likely to have fabricated the 
mam personalities. What professional ballad-singer, called upon to 
glorify the achievements of the ruling families, would have in¬ 
vented so unking like a character as the foolish and irresolute Aga¬ 
memnon, or would have described a sordid quarrel between die 
king and one of his leading vassals about the ownership of a concu¬ 
bine if this had not been supported by historic fact? But although 
the protagonists of the Homeric poems may well have been actual 
people, they and their children are the last individuals who can be 
named and identified for a period of about five hundred years. Not 
long after 1 be siege of Troy, a new wave of invading Aryan bar¬ 
barians. the Dorians, descended upon Greece, conquering the 
Peloponnesc and ending the hegemony of Mycenae. A number of 
refugees including both Achaeans and descendants of the earlier 
inhabitants, fled across the Aegean and took possession of the 
section of the coastline of Asia Minor that became know □ as Ionia. 
The whole Greek world then sank into a dark age, the history of 
which is almost completely unknown. 

When Greece next emerged into the light of history, in the sev¬ 
enth and sixth centuries, it presented u very different picture. 
Kingship almost everywhere had faded into a mere cereaionml 
office, and the Greek world no longer recognized any single leader. 
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Although the sentiment of PanhdbniG unity was maintained by 
means of the quadrennial athletic (estiva! at Olympia, there was 
no elTeettvc political co-operation; and the Greek world was divided 
into a krgs number of independent city states, the polls having 
replaced the individual chieftain of the Homeric period as the 
focus of loyalty. The pressure of an expanding population had led 
to a large-scale movement of overseas expansion, and Greek cities 
had been founded not only throughout the Aegean and the coast of 
Asia Minor, but also in the western Mediterranean, especially in 
Sicily and southern Italy* The states were mostly governed by aristo¬ 
cratic families who emphasised their purity of Wood and claimed 
descent from the Achaean and Dorian conquerors, and ultimately 
from the gods; but many of them had begun to live by industry 
and foreign Trade rather than by agriculture, and economic insti¬ 
tutions were becoming more commercial and Jess feudal Although 
some of she Dorian states* especially Spann, maintained a rigid 
separation between the conquering race and their peasant subjects, 
elsewhere the two ethnic groups were becoming fused into a single 
Greek people, and a common culture was emerging from their 
diverse religious and social traditions It was of considerable im¬ 
portance th*l the Aryan element in the cultural heritage remained 
dominant, so that the beliefs and mores introduced by the Achaean 
and Dorian conquerors were the foundations of the civilization of 
the polls, while the peasant and Minoan tradition, though never 
eliminated, became recessive. This was comparable to what had 
happened in Palestine, but it was brought about by a slow proc¬ 
ess of amaJgaimtion H without the intolerance displayed by the 
priests and prophets of the Jehovah cult, 

The Greek religion of the classical period was obviously a 
fusion of two dements which may be described as chi Ionian and 
Olympian, and which apparently corresponded to the originnI 
class-race division between the mass of the people and the Aryan 
aristocracy. 1 Chthonian religion was essentially a religion of the 
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peasant*, being directed, so to <;peuk r earthward rather than sky¬ 
ward; :t was certainly the older of the two dements, and its tra¬ 
ditional bi'heiv and cult practices, though nut much in evidence 
during she darted period, proved in the end to have vitality 
and more survival power. The Aryans, on Ihe other fraud, were 
a hunting and pastoral people who had turned \o warfare as their 
main occupation, and they brought with them deities located in 
tfre sky rather than beneath the earth. In the course of their mi¬ 
gration thev had stayed Iona enough beside Mount Olympus, in 
northern Greece, to regard its ctoud^apped peak as the seat of 
heaven, but their deities were, in general, nomadic and therefore 
universal in scope, and were not restricted in particular shrines and 
localities. Chthoman religion was infused with a nocturnal spirit 
of fear and magic and mystery, while the daytime clarity and 
realism of Hellenism were associated with the worship of the 
Olympians. And while the chthoman religion emphasised the 
feminine principle, the Olympians were strongly patriarchal 
Thus, Greek religion was a palimpsest on which different char¬ 
acters were inscribed by different races, and through an analysis of 
ritual and legend it is possible partially to decipher the earlier layers 
and recapture the beliefs of the peasant society that flourished in 
Greece before the coming of the Achaean*. Like alt the agricultural 
peoples of the neolithic age, the peasants worshipped a mother 
goddess, and their culture was pervaded with a religious reverence 
for femininity as the source of life- Archaeological remains make it 
evident that women enjoyed much moTe independence than their 
successor of i he classical period. In the wall-pain lings of the 
Minoan palace at Knossos. women arc more prominent than men, 
ant! arc shim n engaging in bullfighting and other athletic exercises, 
usually with bate breasts, artificially narrowed waists, long flowing 
skirts, and an air of high sophisticatknk 1 
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In honor of their mother goddess, the peasants engaged in for- 
tDity rituals, including mass intoxication, sexual orgies, and human 
sacrifice. They also revered the spirits of the dead and performed 
elaborate ceremonies at the tombs of departed heroes in order to 
avert their hostility and win (heir protection. The spirits were often 
believed to be re-embodied in the form of snakes, apparently be¬ 
cause these animals came out of the ground and, owing to Lheir 
capacity for shedding their skins, seemed to be immortal. This 
worship was largely a product of fear, since it was supposed that the 
spirits would be angered if their corpses were not given appropriate 
care. On the other hand, if they were pleased, they might show their 
beneficence by rewarding their worshippers w ith lasting prosperity. 
These two chthonian cull systems were closely connected, the earth 
being both the recipient of seed and lie resting-place of the bodies 
of the dead; and besides being responses to man's economic anxie¬ 
ties. both of them implied some possibility of human deification. 
Through participation In the orgiastic fertility rituals, individuals 
could achieve a sense of possess ton by a divine spirit. The heroes 
whom they worshipped were, moreover, men who had in some 
sense become gods after death. 

The beliefs of the Aryan invaders were relatively free from 
these irrational hopes and fears. There was an impassable barrier 
between earth and heaven; a man could not become a god, and 
when he died, his shade went down to the underworld of Hades in¬ 
stead of staying in his tomb to trouble or reward hb posterity. 
The gods were not mysterious powers of nature with shifting con- 
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umrs T capable of embodiment in a tree or an animal, who must be 
worshipped with bestial liimK On the contrary they were sharply 
dclintd figures., conceived in the likeness of men and women; and 
the chid ritual they required was an offering of food in order that 
I hey might share in the feasting of their worshipped. There was 
litUe spirituality in the Olympian religion, and its moral doctrines 
were Tho^c to be expected of a race of conquering warriors: but at 
teati it never sank below ihc human level, Pindar summarized its 
essential quality when he declared that "there Ls one race of men, 
one race of gods; both have breath of life from a single mother. 
But sundered power holds us divided/'* This sense of kinship be- 
tween gods and men. combined with a keen awareness of the bar¬ 
rier between than* was one of the foundations of Hellenic civdi- 
nation. 

After the Aryans took possesion of Greece, they imposed their 
masculine sky deities on the subject population in somewhat the 
same fashion that the Israelites had imposed Jehovah-worship in 
Palestine. There was, however, oner obvious and extremely im¬ 
portant difference in the manner in which ihc two systems de¬ 
veloped. The Israelites had found it necessary to preserve their 
ethnic identity, and Jehovah therefore remained solitary and in¬ 
violable. The Achaean*, on the other hand, had intermarried with 
the previous inhabitants of Greece* Mid they therefore attributed 
the same form of behavior to their gods. Instead of extirpating (he 
peasant culls, ibey incorporated them into the Olympian religion 
and gave the peasant deitie> an Olympian clarity and humanity. 
When the Greek pantheon reached ils full quota of inhabitant* at 
some period after the invasions, it was a combination of .Aryan gods 
and pre-Aryan foddesres* The three brothers* Zeus. Poreidou* 
and Hades, along with such other male figures as Hermes and 
Apollo, had been introduced by the invaders, but these were now 
living* not very harmoniously, with several forms of the mother 
goddess whose characteristics h^d been portioned out among such 
diverse figures as Hera. Dernier* Pallas Athene, Artemis, and 
Aphrodite Behaving like an Achaean king, Zeus had taken the 
goddess Hera as his official wife, but he had also been united with 
several other manifestations of the mother goddess who were wor- 
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shipped at local shrines, and was therefore represented as indulging 
his fancy with a variety of concubine*. His polygamous proclivities 
and stormy marital relationship with Hera were, no doubt, reflec¬ 
tions of actual conditions in many Achaean households. while his 
rule over the gods, who acknowledged his supremacy but fre¬ 
quently tried to thwart his decisions, was an exact copy of Achaean 
kingship. 

Meanwhile, the peasants still performed the traditional rituals 
at the innumerable local shrines; and—just as after the adoption of 
Christianity during the Dark Ages, and again among the Indians of 
Mexico and Peru a millennium later, pagan deities were trans¬ 
muted into Christian saints—so the chthonian deities and dead 
heroes of the indigenous inhabitants were identified with the gods 
of the Achaciuis. Zeus, in particular, was worshipped in many 
different forms at different places, appropriating the characteristics 
and ceremonies originally associated with local vegetation gods and 
dead chieftains and (in Jane Harrison's words) "trying to look as 
though he had been there all the time,*’ In other instances, tomb 
rituals were not transferred to the new deities, but the original re¬ 
cipients were forgotten and were finally replaced by well-known 
figures of the heroic period, with the result that such men as 
Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hector were honored with religious 
rituals in various different parts of Greece. Much the same thine 
had happened in Palestine, but among the Jews the Jehovah cult 
was eventually purged of these extraneous additions; the Greeks, 
on the other hand, delighted in all this mythological confusion 
and felt no compulsion to reduce it to order and consistency. The 
bewildering complexity of Greek religion was indicated by Plato's 
summary of it as including “the institution of temples and sacri¬ 
fices, and the entire service of gods, demigods, and heroes; also 
the ordering of the repositories of the dead, and the rites which 
have to be observed by him who would propitiate the inhabitants 
of the world below." T But though the Greeks failed to rationalize 
their religious ceremonies, they showed the essential quality of 
their genius by humanizing them. As their civilization developed 
and the Olympian beliefs spread to the peasant population, sexual 
orgies, human sacrifice, and the other savage elements of the neo- 
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Lithic heritage gradually disappeared. and the traditional deities 
lost thesr original animal qualities and became projections of hu¬ 
man beauty and intelligence. Only the persistence of certain epi¬ 
thets and associations repealed that Hera had originally been a 
cow and Pallas Athene an owl, and that the Zeus who was wor¬ 
shipped at certain shrines had at firsi been the spirit of a dead 
chieftain who was believed to be reincarnated as a snake. 

The religion of the Greeks was never wholly humanized. Savage 
rituals lingered on in rural areas, such as the landlocked Pelopon¬ 
nesian province of Arcadia, and even reappeared in the most ad¬ 
vanced slates during tim es of crisis. It is startling to find that as late 
as the time of the Persian invasion* the Albanians were still pay¬ 
ing divine honors to a sacred snake on the Acropolis and were still 
capable of reverting to human sacrifice. Despite the growth of 
rational thought during the fifth century, generals were still liable 
to be deterred from military operations by an eclipse of the moon 
or some other unfavorable omen. The chthoniau cult of heroes 
who had achieved divine status through their extraordinary powers 
and their services to mankind always remained a most import ant 
part of the Greek religion, being exemplified particularly in the 
cult of Heracles. The Olympians, moreover, retained some of their 
original associations with aristocratic rule: and, standing for in¬ 
telligence and sanity and the acceptance of limits, they could not 
satisfy ihe demand of frustrated and oppressed groups for redemp¬ 
tion from suffering. It is significant that the class conflicts following 
ihe rise of the polis were accompanied by a resurgence of the chiho- 
niart fertility cults and chthonian mysticism in the worship of a 
different deity, the enigmatic Dionysus, god of all forms of intoxi¬ 
cation/ The realism and sobriety of Hellenism were hard-won ac¬ 
quisitions always in danger of being swept away by outbreaks of 
religious emotionalism. One cannot appreciate the Greek achieve¬ 
ment unless one recognizes the comimiing strength of supersti¬ 
tious fears and mystical aspirations among the mass of the Greek 
people. In a country' of such awe-inspiring grandeur, fear of the 
gods was indeed an understandable emotion. It was symbolic of the 
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whole Greek genius for human i/Jng nature thai the cloud-capped 
heights of Helicon and Parnassus were regarded as the homes not 
of maleficent storm spirits hut of Apollo and the Muses. 

The Homeric epos played a decisive role in stabilising and popu¬ 
larizing the Olympian theology and the mores and view of life as¬ 
sociated with it Tor the classical Greeks, Homer was not only the 
supreme pocE, hut abo a religious and moral teacher who es¬ 
tablished the character-; and Functions of the gods; and his works 
were studied almost as reverently as was the Bible among the Jews. 
Composed at a time when the barbaric feudalism of the Achaean 
age was being transformed into the commercial and democratic 
society of the polls. I he Homeric epo- looked wholly to the past 
rather than \o I he future, commemorating the values and social al¬ 
titudes of the old warrior ruling class. Ahhough a careful readme 
of the poems shows that they by no means express fuJt approval of- 
thcsc values, they tended to confirm the aristocratic families in the 
conviction that they alone were entitled to leadership. But their 
main social importance was in diffusing relatively rational and cm 
lightened conceptions of the nature of the gods and of their ways 
of manifesting their power in the "lives of human beings. The 
civs I bat ion of the Greek golden age owed an incalculable debt to 
the Homeric epos, which remains die one indispensable source for 
the understanding of the Greet spirit 

The poems were composed somewhere in the region of Asia 
Minor which had been settled by Achaean refugees at the time of 
the Dorian conquest. Here professional minstrels must have con¬ 
tinued, generation after generation, to recount she traditional stories 
of the heroic age. Finally some new development, per hap % [he In¬ 
stitution in the island a! Delos of a religious festival calling for 
several dap of continuous recitation, caused some of the stories la 
be organized into two long epic poems. Most historians of literature 
regard the poems as the end-products of many generations of 
gradual accretion rather than as the comporitioflu of a single man 
of genius. Most poets and literary critics, on the other hand, pre* 
fer to believe in the existence of Homer, and on such a question 
they probably speak with more authority. Certainly the Odyssey. 
which is as carefully constructed as any modem novel reads like 
the work of a single mind; and although the narrative sequence of 
the fluid contains numerous inconsistencies > as though passages 
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originally composed for of her purposes had bc^ii clumsily patched 
Together, the poem has unity of a more important kind: of 
tone and mood. But while wt may suppose that one great creator 
was responsible Tor the poetic genius of the poems, it is obvious 
lhai their philosophy md view of life were social products. The 
sophisticated Weltanschauung of the epos must have been the re¬ 
sult of a long spiritual evolution 1 

Anybody habituated to JudaesvChristian conceptions of the deity 
is likely to have difficulty in understanding how Homer could have 
been regarded as a religious teacher. Religion in the Western world 
has become associated with feelings of awe and humiliation before 
a holy and omnipotent god who cannot, without blasphemy, be sup¬ 
posed to have any human weakness or knpfirfcctkjiL. But the gods 
of Homer scarcely differ from his human characters except in being 
endowed with superior powers and free from death. They fight on 
opposite sides of ihc Trojan War. deceive ami quarrel with each 
other, disobey the commands of their supreme ruler, and fed sexual 
desire and other human emotions. What is one to make, for example, 
of the episode recorded in Book XIV of the Wad? After Achilles has 
quarreled with Agumcmnofi and retired from the war, his mother, 
the sea nodded "Ilictb. persuades Zeus to give sonic victories to 
the Trojans m order that the Greeks may realize ihat they are help¬ 
less without their leading warrior This angers Zeus’s wife, Hera, 
who hates the Trojans, and she resolves lo distract her husband's 
attention frotn human affairs by arousing hb sexual dcssre$ + Con¬ 
fronted by his wife in her best clothes and pedumes* Zeus assures 
her that she is more attractive than any of his mistresses (seven 
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of whom he names to her), insists on going to bed with her im¬ 
mediate!). and then falls asleep, thereby enabling the pro-Greek 
faction among the gods to reverse the tide of battle. How could 
deities who behaved in this fashi on ever have been objects of 
worship, and in what sense was the poet who told such a star) s 
religious teacher? A discussion of these questions will do much to 
illuminate the whole genius of Greek civilization. Without a sym¬ 
pathetic appreciation of the meaning of the Homeric gods, in fact, 
one cannot understand Hellenism. 

The outstanding quality of the religion of Homer is its human¬ 
ism. It contains nothing that degrades man to a subhuman level; 
nor, on the other hand, does it encourage him to hope for deifica¬ 
tion. The whole chthonian element in the Greek religious heritage 
is conspicuously absent. Although several embodiments of the 
mother goddess are included in the Homeric pantheon, they have 
lost all their original fertility associations and are portrayed in a 
thoroughly Olympian spirit. Hera has become domesticated as 
(he wife of Zeus, Pallas Athene is the sexless and almost masculine 
goddess of intelligence, and Artemis is (he chaste patroness of wild 
animals, with no traces of their comm on derivation from the great 
peasant ddtv who had symbolized all the mysteries of reproduc¬ 
tion. The Homeric heroes do not believe in imitative magic or in 
animal gods, and they indulge in no bestial ceremonies. The chief 
ritual is an offering of food to the Olympians, and the only instance 
of human sacrifice—the slaughtering of Trojan prisoners at the fu¬ 
neral of Paltoclus—is mentioned briefly and apologetically, with 
no reference to its religious significance, and attributed "to the 
frenetic rage of Achilles. The author of the poems, in fact, can be 
seen constantly softening the more savage elements in the legendary 
material with which he is working; it is from other Creek authors 
that we learn of such episodes as Agamemnon's sacrifice of his 
daughter Iphigcneia when the Greek fleet was becalmed at Adis 
and Orestes' killing of his mother Clyrcmnesira at the command 
of Apollo. 

Nor docs Homer describe any mystical or orgiastic experiences 
in which men believe themselves to be possessed by the gods, or 
recognize the chthonian cult of the spirits of the dead. His heroes 
are not buried, but cremated; and though their shades survive in 
some fashion in the underworld of Hades, lo which they cannot be 
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admitted without the appropriate funeral ceremonies, they have no 
power over the living, and there Is no reason to be afraid of them. 
In the Homeric world ihc death of the body means the end of all 
power of action; and the shades, as Odysseus discovers when he 
visits the underworld, spend their time regretting that they are no 
longer alive. As Achilles tells him, it is better to be the living slave 
of a poor man than a king in the world of the dead/ 

Thus, one of the most significant consequences of the Homeric 
religion is a recognition of the limits of human life. It promises no 
magical control of natural phenomena and offers no supernatural 
compensation for misery and frustraiicn. Its cosmology is, in fact, a 
magnified reflection of actual social conditions, the Olympians 
being larger versions of Achaean kings-, and there is a sharp line of 
demarcation which cannot be crossed. A man cannot become a 
god. 1 and may expect to evoke divine anger if he tries to step be¬ 
yond his status, just as a peasant cannot become a king. Die no¬ 
tion that human beings must accept the 1 imitations of mortality, and 
that any display of hybris, or indeed any excess of any kind, will 
evoke the nemesis of a corresponding retaliation, was deeply rooted 
in the Greek mind, and was one of the sources of the later Greek 
doctrine of natural law. But the gods are reasonable beings who 
act from, intelligible motives, and they live in a daylight world in 
which all contours are clear and definite, without mystery and with¬ 
out any evocation of irrational hopes or fears. The Homeric heroes 
face this world without illusions, knowing dial they must rely pri¬ 
marily on their own strength and capacity for endurance, and that 
Ihc gods do ntn help ihc weak Such a view of life could have 
originated only among a ruling aristocracy the members of which 
were free to express their feelings and use their power to the lirniis 
of their capacity and were not tempted to expect divine redress fnr 
their frustrations. We may conjecture that the Achaean warriors 
acmally held the beliefs that Homer attributed to them, although 
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with more savagery and more superstition, and that their religion 
’was afterwards refined and rationalized by their descendants tn 
the Ionian cities. 

flow do the gods manifest their power in earthly affairs and in 
the minds of human beings? What events and what emotional 
slater are attributed lo divine influence? Such questions take us to 
the heart of any system of religious beliefs, which always derives 
its vitality from the conviction that certain human experiences are 
caused by the intervention of an external spiritual force. For the 
Jews, at least after the prophetic movement, the voice of Cod was 
identified with moral imperatives; his power was exercised in the 
punishment of sin and the protection of his. chosen people. God 
was above the natural world, which had been partially corrupted 
bv human disobedience, and manifested himself in events running 
counter lo normal expectation, inch as the destruction of the strong 
and lhe glorification of the humble and oppressed. Bui in the 
Homeric religion there is no separation between div inity and nature. 
On the contrary, the natural world is itself infused with divine 
powers, and the gods express themselves through natural processes, 
tn the world of Homer, as Walter Otto has declared, "the divine is 
not superimposed as a sovereign power over natural events; it b re* 
vealed in the forms of the natural, as their very essence and being. 
For other peoples miracles take place, but a greater miracle lakes 
pl:ice in the spirit of the Greek, for he is capable of so regarding 
ilte objects of daily experience that they can display the awesome 
lineaments of the divine without losing a whit of their natural 
reality." “There has never been a religion in which ihe miraculous, 
in the literal sense of transcending the natural order, lias played so 
slight a role."* 

At first sight this may seem a paradoxical assertion, since 
throughout the Humeric poems such gods as Zeus and Hera and 
especially Falla* Alhenc are constantly interfering in human af¬ 
fairs. Many mitdcm readers are likely, in fact, to dismiss these 
continual celestial machinations is tedious and unnecessary and to 
complain that they merely delay the course or the story . It must be 
admitted that Homeric religion is not consistently naturalistic, and 
still contains relics of primitive superstition. A storm or a pestilence 
is usually attr ibuted lo the anger of one of the Olympians, with the 
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implication that it might have been avoided if mortals had been 
more careful 10 pay him the requisite honors and sacrifices. Several 
times during the fighting on the Trojan plains a god saves some 
warrior from death by snatching him off the battlefield and trans¬ 
porting him to safety. But there b no suggestion of anything 
miraculous in the vast majority of these divine interventions. The 
action of the gods takes the form not of reversing llic natural 
course of events, but of accentuating tendencies ajready inherent in 
a sit tuition,, usually by enhancing the power of those human beings 
whose strength or intelligence or beauty has already made them 
divine favorites. Throughout both the Mad and the Odyssey (in 
marked conlrast to many of the Biblical narratives ) m the main lines 
of the story in no way depend on supernatural intervention; Achil¬ 
les could have killed Hector, and Odysseus could have made his 
way home to Penelope, without any aid from heaven. For Homer 
the gods are continuously participant, nonetheless, even though 
they may be invisible except to the eye of the p>et- Whenever a 
Homeric hero feels new reserves of length in battle or is flowed 
with some intense emotion or inspired with sudden insrghl or en¬ 
dowed with unexpected good fortune, one of the gods ts present. 
For the Greeks this sense of enlargement was in itself divinity. 
The core of she Olympian religion was the conviction that at shese 
critical moments human life touched a new dimension and was 
infused with influences from a higher order of being- "The shadow 
of a dream h man. no more." declared Pindar, "But when lhe 
brightness comes, and God gives it. there ts it shining of light on 
men, and their life is sweet" * 

Examples of divinity manifesting itself in this fashion can be 
found in every book of the Homeric poems. When Achillea wishes 
lo kill Agamemnon Hiid then thinks better of it, hiv impulse of -elf 
control is attributed to Pallas Athene, Hector* stunned by Ajax bur 
quickly regaining his sirength, owes his recovery to Apollo. 
Priam, spending the night in the tent of Achilles, decides to leave 
before his host is awake because of a warning from Hermes. As a 
more detailed illustration, let m consider what happens when 
Odysseus encounter* the princes Nausitaa after being thrown 
ashore m Phaeacia. According to Homer, it is Pallas Athene who 
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impels Nausicaa to go to the seashore with her attendants to do the 
family laundry, at the same time suggesting to her thoughts about 
her need for a husband, and Pallas Athene who. when the girls are 
playing ball alter lunch, arranges that the noise should awaken 
Odysseus. When the hero, naked and dirty, emerges from the 
thicket in which he has been lying asleep, it fc similarly the goddess 
who gives Nausicaa courage not to run away, and who. after 
Odysseus has washed and clothed himself. "made him greater 
and more mighty to behold" and “shed grace upon his head and 
shoulders. Plainly, all these events could have been narrated 
without any reference to Pallas Athene* but without the goddess, 
Homer could not have conveyed ihe full emotional quality they held 
for the participants. It is normal for human beings to feel that such 
a chain of happy accidents is somehow providential and, at the mo¬ 
ment of love, to have the sensation of suddenly perceiving & beauty 
nut present before. For Homer such feelings were an indication 
that one of the Olympians had been at work. 

Far the early Greeks, man experienced divinity through the ex- 
erejse of his natural vitality. This meant that there were many gods, 
whose wishes might sometimes conlftci with each other; and it was 
wise to honor all of them rather than incur antagonism by too ex¬ 
clusive a devotion. The favorite Greek virtue of temperance 
(sophrmyne) meant the- recognition, in due proportion, of all 
aspects of human nature and of the appropriate deities. One of the 
mast meaningful of Greek legends was the story of Hippolyfus, 
who dedicated himself to chasiity in the service of Artemis and was, 
in consequence, destroyed by the jealousy of Aphrodite. And al¬ 
though the sense of insight and enlargement given by the pods ir¬ 
radiated human life with a new beauts and significance, it might also 
lead man to sorrow and destruction, for the Olympians were rot 
moral, at least bv human slandards, and rarely displayed pity. The 
passion inspired by Helen’s beamy was die work of the gods, and 
her abduction by Paris was contrived by Aphrodite, but the result 
was the slaughter of the noblest of the Greeks and Trojans and the 
final ruin of Troy, which was what the gods had planned. There 
were, in fact, heavenly powers who deliberately induced mad¬ 
ness and moral blindness; when Agamemnon brought the Greeks 
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la Catastrophe by insulting Achilla, iE was because the god.- bad 
temporarily taken away his reason in order to do him mischief. 

On a lew occasions, more often in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, 
Homer suggests that tht gods are tire guardians of morality and that 
men bring sufferings upon themselves by sin, “How vainly mortal 
men do blame the gods.* 1 exclaim* Zeus at the beginning of the 
Ody&cy. “For of us they say comes.evil, whereas they even of 
themselves, through the blindness of their own hearts. have sor¬ 
rows beyond that which is ordained/' * But such attempts to read 
a moral meaning into earthly affairs are not characteristic of 
Homer's cosmology, which is normally much less consoling and 
more realistic and very remote from the ethical monotheism of 
j chovah -worshi p „ 

Apart from the shadowy Hades (whom Homer rarely menEionO. 
the Olympian* are power* only of light and vitality and ;ifftrma- 
lion; and the ultimate authority over the universe belongs not to 
any beneficent intelligence, but to the dark and mysterious fates* 
The fates determine the broad outlines of human life* bringing sor¬ 
row and death to all men: and free will, human and divine, is ef¬ 
fective only within these limits A man, lor example, may incur suf^ 
fering beyond his fate if he acts foolishly or criminally. The gods 
can protect □ warrior as long as hb death b not yet decreed; but 
when hb appointed day comes, they have to abandon him to ihe 
fates and to the darkness of ihe underworld, where they have no 
jurisdiction. Although Homer sometimes seems to identify the 
decrees of the fates with the will of Zeus. he feets that they are 
binding upon the sods and that even Zeus cannot reverse them. 
In Book VIII of the I Had. for example, Zeus is described as measur¬ 
ing the fates of the two sidev in golden scales In order to find out 
which h ordained to be viclorkuis. Evtn more significantly, in 
Book XVI he wishes to rescue hb ion Sarpedcm, who*e death lias 
been decreed; but when rebuked by Hera, he recognises lhat if 
he attempts to thwart the derision* of the fates, hb own authority 
over gods and men will be undermined. In the Homeric world 
there is an area of contingency within which divine and human 
intelligence can control event*, hut marTs ultimate destiny is fixed 
not by the 01ympians r but by hnpcfsonal powers who cannot be 
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placated either by sacrifices or by moral virtue. In later Greek 
tho ught 1 the Homeric filter developed into tile concept of natural 
law. 

Such a view of life can be regarded as an appropriate reflection 
of the barbaric individualism of the heroic age; it offer; little sal is- 
faction to man's moral questionings or lus search for justice. Bui 
it is true to human experience nor only in Its bleak recognition of 
misery and death, but ahv in its conviction lhai life at its moments 
of highest intensify is somehow touched with influences from an¬ 
other order of being, This sense of a sudden brightness and ir¬ 
radiation, of a significance beyond rationalistic explanation, is a 
normal human emotion, though in a materialistic age it is no longer 
regarded as evidence of any religious reality. It is, jit fact* the 
genesis of aesthetic appreciation, and all artistic creation h an at¬ 
tempt to capture it and make it permanent. 7 The intuitions upon 
which the Olympian religion were founded were primarily aesthetic 
rather than moral. Gut of these moments of vision and euphoria 
the Greek imagination created a world of divine beings who em¬ 
bodied at all times Ebe beauty and vitality that men coutd experi¬ 
ence only at rare intervals. 

By Judaco-Christian standards it is, of course, difficult to under¬ 
stand how Homer s Olympians could have been objects of religious 
reverence. They are heartless and even erticl; they fed sexual de¬ 
sire, and are by no means monogamous; md they arc not omnipo¬ 
tent. Except when being deceived by Hera. Zeus h generally repre¬ 
sented ns keeping world affairs well under control; and when 
threatened with a revolt by the other gods, he can con vincingIv re¬ 
mind them of his superior power. But even Zeus has to conform to 
the decisions of the fates. As for the lesser gods, they take part in 
the battles 00 ihe Trojan plains, and are sometimes even wounded 
by mortal w arriors. Even more alien to Judueu-ChrESiian attitudes is 
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the element of humor in Homeric religion; Aphrodite, captured in 
bed with Ares by her husband Hepbacstos, is an object of laughter 
to gods and men id ike. But humor no less than beauty was for 
[he Greeks a gift from the gods. The Olympians represent not ihe 
ethically good, bui everything that elevates human beings, whether 
for goixi or evil, above the necessities of their fate-hound existence. 

When economic and social developments compelled the Greeks 
to grapple with the problem of justice, they could no longer find 
sustenance in the Olympian religion. These amoral figures could 
not be transformed into vehicles for crhkal idealism. But the Ho¬ 
meric world was not yet consciously aware of such problems, 
Homer assumes as unquestionable postulates the type of society 
which the Achaeans have created and the mores and values as¬ 
sociated with it. chieftains rule by right of birth even when 
they fail to display the heroic virtues expected of (hem: Agamemnon 
is neither wise in counsel nor resolute in battle, but he h still the 
bearer of the royal scepter and the descendant of Zeus, and his 
decisions must be obeyed. The rank and file must submit in silence 
to the will of rheh Achaean masters. Achilles can denounce Aga¬ 
memnon and propose io put an end to the war; but when the low¬ 
born Therrites expresses the same sentiments, he is beaten by 
Odysseus and treated as an object of general contempt. These 
class lines are reflected in the structure of the universe. Zeus being 
the king of the gods in the same way tbai Agamemnon is the king 
of men. 

Achaean morality was rooted in the intuitive feeling, akin to the 
aesthetic serue, and only remotely derived from any considerations 
of social utility, that certain actions were honorable and others 
shameful. Such ehtvalric virtues as courage, courtesy, generosity, 
and (he pursuit of ulory were marks of nobility* and it was shame¬ 
ful 10 violate an oath, to take advantage of the weakness of a 
suppliant, or to deny a corpse the correct funeral rites. Neither 
marital infidelity nor piratical raids against alien cities and the 
enslavement of rheir inhabitants had as yet been iubjected to 
moral judgments. This aristocratic sense of honor and dishonor was 
expressed in she uniranslatabJe word afdos+ The hero was the man 
who displayed the chivalric virtues in the highest degree and who, 
in particular, was dominated by tht passion for glory, the only 
quality by which an individual could achieve a kind of immortality 
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and thus become like the gods. It was not only because of fib 
prowess in battle, but also because of his lust for undying fame and 
his sensitivity to insults thru AcftiUes was the noblest of the 
Greeks, the most nearly perfect example of moral excellence 
(arete). 

The Homeric poems were based on the ethos that had developed 
in the barbaric past and which, at the time when the poems were 
composed, was beginning to be challenged by the rising forces of 
commercialism and democracy. Like other great writers, Dante and 
Shakespeare being notable examples, Homer upholds the traditional 
system of values during a period of rapid transition, expounding the 
aristocratic conception of arete, with its emphasis on. military and 
athletic prowess, hereditary arrogance and class privilege, and the 
Inst for glory, in the same way that Dante accepted the values of 
medieval Catholicism and Shakespeare those of feudal honor 
and the divine right of kings. Bui a great writer i> always too 
complex to be given a political label: his view is always xo com¬ 
prehensive that he transcends whatever system of values he iidopts, 
and thus points toward ihc future even when his vision seems most 
concentrated on the past. While Homer accepts the ethos of the 
barbaric age, he at the same time passes an implicit judgment on 
it, thereby arriving at an essentially tragic view of human life. This 
is perhaps the main reason for attributing the poems to a single 
creative mind; it is difficult to suppose that works presenting the 
world in these profound and sophisticated terms could have been 
the collective product of generations of anonymous ballad-singers 
The sense of tragedy is intermittent in the Odyssey, which is con¬ 
cerned with its hero’s adventures in the fairyland of the western 
Mediterranean and his final triumphant homecoming; but the 
Iliad, which deals exclusively with war. is pervaded by it. It is this 
quality especially that makes it one of the supreme achievements 
of the human mind. 

While Homer glorifies the manifestations of heroic arete, he 
constantly emphasizes its consequences in the misery and death of 
human beings, The world is of such a nature that the immortal 
glory that great men necessarily desire can be attained only through 
slaughter and destruction. Thus, the warriors of the Hind are 
trapped by a tragic destiny, and in moments of self-awareness see 
themselves almost as somnambulists. carried by fate and the com- 
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pulsions of their own pursuit of arete to catastrophic ends. For 
the hero there is no escape, since he cannot cease la be heroic, 
but the possibility of a happier ahcrnative is never forgotten. This 
is one of the functions of the frequent similes with which the battle 
scenes arc interspersed; drawn from the daily activities of a hunting 
and pastoral people, they sene m a constant reminder that war is 
not man's only occupation. The climax of the whole poem, more¬ 
over, is the meeting between Priam and Achilles, when for a brief 
period the two men pul aside the hatreds that destiny has imposed 
upon them and join each other in a common grief- It is, in fact, im- 
possibk to read the Iliad without feeling (hat it is (he work of a man 
who especially admires humanity and courtesy and gentleness, in 
which respect also Homer resembles Shakespeare, 

The tension between the savagery of the action and the humane 
standards of the narrator reaches its highest expression in the 
character of Achillea. In bis outward behavior, Achilles is the 
barbarian chieftain of the Achaean age, constantly impelled by 
frenetic and uncontrollable emotions, whether of resentment against 
Agamemnon's seizure of his concubine, of grief for the death of 
PamocluSp or of rage with Hector. This was no doubt the Achilles 
of history. Bui Homer also gives him the consciousness of a 
civilized man, so that he is capable of moods of reflection in which 
he can wonder at r and deplore, (he events in which he is involved 
and (he necessities of hss own heroic character. Offered a choice 
between long Ufe and eternal glory, he can only choose glory; and 
because of this choice he Is destined (as he tclb Priam} to spend 
his days awm from his home and father bringing misery and 
destruction upon she Trojans, and in the near future io be 
killed himself. The recognition makes Achilles the saddest of all 
ihe Greeks, but he cannot abandon the pursuit of arete by with¬ 
drawing permanently from ihe war; in hfc meeting with Priam he 
can only blame Zeus far giving evil fortune to Greek* and Trojans 
alike. Heroic values lead to destruction, bus no other values are 
possible, and The hero can only face realistically the tragedy of his 
own predicament. 
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H ow could the aristocratic values and view of life recorded in 
Homeric poems be adapted to the conditions of an increas- 
ingiy commercial and democratic society? This was the problem 
confronting Greet thought after the rise of the polb. In the search 
for a solution, political and philosophical theorists arrived finally 
at doctrines which, though partially developed out of Homeric con¬ 
ceptions, were as revolutionary as the other new beginnings of the 
Axial Period in the Near East, and of even greater importance 
in their ultimate consequences for the Western world. Social and 
economic conflicts led in Palestine to a religion of ethical mono- 
theism. In Greece they produced the belief in natural law. 

The early history of the polls is wrapped in mystery, but it a 
plain that during the early centuries of the first millennium. Greek 
society was undergoing a gradual transformation, ihe details of 
which can be partially deduced from ihe evidence of myth and 
legend Like all primitive peoples, the early Greeks had been 
divided into kinship groups holding their lands by communal 
ownership, without private property, and obligated to "exact venge¬ 
ance for injuries suffered by any or their members. This social sys¬ 
tem must have been established among the original peasant in¬ 
habitants. but it continued long after the coming of the Aryans, as 
can be seen from numerous indications in the Homcrrc poems. By 
what processes it gave place to the institutions of ihe pom we can 
only speculate, but ji is obvious that the main motivating force was 
that, owing «o the scarcity of fertile land and the pressure of an 
expanding population, the Greek world was turning to commerce 
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and industry and developing the practice of a money economy- At 
so ms period before the seventh century, the communal landhold¬ 
ings were generally broken up into private propertied individuals, 
freed from the traditional kinship ties and obligations* began to 
move from farming into the new urban occupations; and kinship 
groups were combined into city-states which took over the respond* 
biiatics of novcmmcnt and ihc administration of Justice. These 
changes were not always advantageous for tbs mass of the people, 
since the esfablishmeru of private property in land led to the ex¬ 
propriation and enslavement of many of the peasants by the 
moneyed classes. Bui P like the analogous changes occurring in 
Europe m the later Middle Ages, they unquestionably promoted 
social and cultural progress. The ambitious individual could en¬ 
joy much wider opportunities as the independent citizen of a polls 
1 ban as a member of a kinship group. The new ways of living de¬ 
veloped most quickly among the Greek colonists in Asia Minor 
and Italy* where traditional institutions had 00 deep roots, and 
down to the fifth century these areas were economically and intcl- 
lecruuhy more productive than mainland Greece, 

This growth of individualism appear 10 have had ^mc con¬ 
nection with the adoption of patrilineal law's of inheritance. As we 
have noticed, pns-Aryan Greece almost certainly reckoned descent 
through the: mother, in accord with the general reverence for 
femininity $0 conspicuous in the artistic remains of the Minoau 
civilization, It is probable that Greek kinship groups were originally 
based on tnairilineal descent and that the shift to a patrilineal 
system after the Aryan invasions tended to make them less co¬ 
hesive and weaken their authority, These suggestions have liule 
concrete evidence to support them, but in Greek i Is ought the 
change in the rules of descent was undoubtedly in *ome way as¬ 
sociated with the rise ol the civilization of the polis. The climax of 
the Oresim of Aeschylus, which celebrated the superccssion of 
the duty of private vengeance by the rational justice of a court of 
Jaw, was the assertion of patrilineal inheritance by the goddess 
Pallas Athene. 

Athenian legend and history give some indication 0! the kind 
of changes which must have occurred in all parts of the Greek 
world. Historians declared that sexual relations were at first en¬ 
tirely promiscuous, and children d'd not know who their fathers 
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wcrtf, which suggests a mairilineal society as it would took from a 
patriarchal viewpoint. One early king, Cccrops, was given credit 
for establishing marriage laws and patrilineal rules of descent. A 
later king, Theseus, was believed to have founded the Athenian 
city-state by uniting a number of clam under a single government, 
setting up a central council and a town hall at Athens, and fas 
described by Thucydides ) compelling all the inhabitants of At- 
ties to resort 10 tlse new metropolis and have their names in- 
scribed on a single citizen roll. Citizenship of the polfe wav thus 
given precedence over membership of a kinship group. Clan loyal¬ 
ties long continued, however, to be an obstacle to effective city* 
siatc government, and it was not until the reforms of Ckisthcnes 
at the end of the sixth century that these traditional groupings 
were finally swept away and replaced by political subdivisions 
based solely on geography and not on ancestry. 

When the polls first look shape, it was, of course, governed by a 
king. or. more frequently, by wealthy families claiming descent 
from the Achaean and Dorian conqueror. Though there are 
some evidences of conflict between landowning and moneyed inter¬ 
ests, the shift to a commercial economy seems generally to have 
been made by aristocratic groups, not by some newly emergent 
bourgeois class. It was mostly members of the old ruling families 
who acquired large estates and used them for Lhe production of oil 
and wine and other commercial products, moved into the cities, 
developed a variety of different industries, built fleets of merchant 
vessels, and lent money to the peasants and sold them into slavery 
when they were unable to repay it. This same class bad at first a 
monopoly of political office and controlled the council, which was 
usually the main organ of government. In the course of rimi- . 
however, the disintegration of the traditional kinship lies and the 
massing of individuals in new urban co mm unities led to the ra¬ 
tionalization of political attitudes and to demands for more demo¬ 
cratic institutions. Living in the intimacy of the polk, men could 
see for themselves bow governmental decisions were made and 
quickly learned to protest against injustice. Middle-class citizens 
claimed that political rights should no longer be limited to families 
of aristocratic descent, while the exploited peasants, still re¬ 
membering the tradition of communal ownership, began to de¬ 
mand a cancellation of debts and a redistribution of the land. Be- 
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fore the end of the seventh century, most of the more advanced 
states were tom apart by chib* conflicts that often developed into 
bloody civil wars. 

One of ilie main obstacles to the creation of a new order was 
Lise Homeric ethos. The Homeric conception ot arere* characteristic 
of an individualistic warrior aristocracy and manifesting itself in 
war, athletics, and class arrogance, could not easily be liannonizcd 
with the justice of an ordered political comm unity. To some extent 
the Homeric sense of glory was successfully transformed into a 
sanction £ot civic loyalty- throughout Greek history warriors who 
died in battle for their polis were promised immortal fame as 
their appropriate reward. But Greek, political life was always tur¬ 
bulent ly individualistic and the blame belonged partly to the 
models for imitation presented in the Homeric poems. Throughout 
Lhe golden age r the Greek cities were afflicted with a series of am¬ 
bitious adventurers who copied the arete of Achilles in much the 
*ame way that the Western work) in she nineteenth ccnlury was 
cursed with would-be Napoleons, and when their demands for 
glory were not satisfied, they would sulk in their tents or go over 
to the enemy. In spite of the constant idealization of patriotism in 
Greek literature and arL political tics and obligations were, in 
actual practice, extremely loose. There is much truth in Maurice 
Hutton's suggestion that the Greek citizen, in weighing his duty to 
his city, never forgot to ask how far loyalty would profit himself- 1 

In one state, Sparta, she ruling ckw both retained i*$ privileges 
and kept individual ambition under rigid control by the drastic 
method of freezing ah institutions as a pre-commercial stage o i de¬ 
velopment, Descended from Dorian conquerors, the Spartans were 
masters of a large mass of peasant “helots" w ho outnumbered them 
at least twenty to one. Frightened by a helot rebellion halfway 
through the seventh century, they adopted a code of laws, the 
purpose of which wa$ to prohibit a]] those economic, social, and 
intellectual developments which were leading to race fusion and 
class conflict in other states. According lo legend, ibis code was the 
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wort of a legislator named Lycurgus. The Spartans were to re¬ 
main purely a warrior ruling caste, and were to be educated for 
war in the service of the slate and for nothing else. Agriculture was 
Jefl to the helots, who were required 10 turn over to their Spartan 
musters a fixed proportion of what they produced, and trade to 
foreigners. The Spartans refused, in fact, even to build a walled 
city, but continued to live in scattered open villages. As a further 
obstacle to ihe growth of any mercantile class, a system of iron 
coinage was adopted, making money too bulky to be hoarded or 
transported easily. The system of government among the master 
race w a mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, bid 
political conflicts were thereafter rare, partly because the Spartans 
were always afraid lest any disunity should provoke another hehu 
rebellion, partly because they were too thoroughly indoctrinated 
into obedience to authority to be capable of novel" ideas. 

The laws of Lyeurgus proved their effectiveness in that the 
Spartans not only retained their control of the helots, but also re¬ 
mained for centuries the masters of most of the other Pelopon¬ 
nesian states and the leading military power of all Greece. Yet. as 
with all attempts to impose an uncompromising logical pattern 
upon social processes, the final result was in some respects the op¬ 
posite of what must have been the original purpose. The intent 
had probably been to perpetuate a Homeric type of society, but the 
Spartans had to surrender alt the individualism so characteristic of 
the Homeric heroes, and could retain their dominant status and 
their warrior code of values only by living in conditions of nigged 
discomfort and making a total surrender to the needs of the state 
of alt private interests and wishes. Obviously, privilege acquired at 
such a cost was emptied of all its value. Sparta, nevertheless, had 
an extraordinary and lasting fascination for all those Greeks, espe¬ 
cially in the aristocratic classes, who were alarmed by the tur¬ 
bulence accompanying commercial and intellectual progress. Un¬ 
disturbed by the total lack of mental activity and by the savage re¬ 
pression of the helots, who were quietly murdered when^ thev 
showed any symptoms of independence, anti-democratic philos¬ 
ophers regarded Sparta as almost a model community. Here was a 
society that had successfully resisted change and had maintained 
~ n ^Ucclivc caste system in which different groups were ass^ned 
to different functions in accord with their hereditary capacities. 
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Every member of the master race was a loyal and self-effacing in¬ 
strument of the community, and the welfare: of the state was a!* 
wap held to be more important than the happiness of individuals. 
Sparta represented the totalitarian solution to the political problem, 
and because of the admiration felt for it by the Athenian aristocrat 
FJato, if has had a lasting influence os Westers thought. 
During the seventh and sixth centuries die only viable alterna¬ 
tive to the Spann n system seemed to be dictatorship. Most oE the 
rich commercial cities parsed through revolutionary upheavals, 
often accompanied by wholesale massacres of defeated groups; 
but ihe oven h Ft? w of aristae reiki rule usually meant the transfer of 
power sot to the people, but 10 ambitious adventurers claiming to 
represent their interests. These 'tyrants" enforced order and often 
promoted commercial expansion and patronized the arts. The age 
of the dictators was marked by a rapid growth of architecture and 
sculpture and by the beginnings of lyric poetry and philosophy. 
Most of the Ionian and Italian cities continued to be governed by 
tyrants as long as they remained independent units. But in spite Of 
the considerable services of these men to Greek civilization, Greek 
thought was almost unanimous in condemning them. The tyrant 
ruled by force and fraud, and of atl possible types of government 
this was the worst. Power Jiad to be legitimized, and with the 
breakdown of tradition this meant that it miL\t be based on some 
rationally acceptable principle. Never having accepted the theo¬ 
cratic doctrines on which the Oriental monarchies were founded p 
The Greeks were faced with the task of finding or creating stand' 
ards for a new political order. Dike . which in the Homeric poems 
hud meant an established custom or practice, gradually acquired 
the connotation of a norm by which existing practices might be 
judged, and was then abstracted into dikai&sync + the ideal right¬ 
eousness and justice. The attempt to define dikaiosyne remained 
the centra] preoccupation of the Greek mind throughout the golden 
age of the sixth and fifth centuries. 

In Palestine a similar situation had led to the ptopbetk move¬ 
ment, but among Use Greeks it was lew easy to identify ibe official 
religion with the demand for justice. The gods of Homer had be¬ 
come the gods of the polls, each city usually adopting one member 
of the Olympian pantheon as its special patron - but they remained 
closely associated with the aristocratic families,, who, Indeed, 
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usually claimed to be descended from liaisons bet wees gods and 
mortal women, and nolblng in tbe Homeric poems suggested (hat 
Zeus had any concern for the rights of the lower classes" After the 
rise of the polls, Apollo, who had been pro-Trojan and relatively 
unimportant in Homer, had developed into the favorite Greek 
deity.giver of laws and sponsor of culture, spokesman of moderation 
and self-control, and symbol of all expressions of form and order 
and the recognition of Limits. His shrine at Delphi, built on a rocky 
incline at the foot of one of the spurs of Mount Parnassus ond 
overlooking the gorge ihrough which the Pleistos ran down to the 
Gulf of Corinth, became the most important Greek religious cen¬ 
ter. The priests of the shrine, claiming to interpret oracles that 
were mouthed by an illiterate peasant priestess during states of 
hypnosis, gave advice m the whole Greek world on a wide variety 
of political and spiritual problems. But although they often used 
their influence with remarkable wisdom, there could be no doubt 
that Apollo was not friendly to democracy. 1 

The earliest known attempt to transform ihe Olympians into 
defenders of papular rights is in the works of Hesiod. This Boeo¬ 
tian peasant poet, who probably Jived in the ninth century, recorded 
aspects of Greek life not otherwise represented In literature. Con¬ 
vinced fhat the world was steadily deteriorating, and that this was 
primarily because of human wickedness, ho celebrated hard work, 
honesty, and sobriety, end seems deliberately to have sought to 
counteract the Homeric emphasis on war and military glory. His 
mythological compositions show- that the early Greeks could picture 
die origins of the world in images as savage and grotesque as those 
of any other primitive people. The Theogany describes how Earth 
first bore Heaven and then, in union with him, gave birth to a 
senes of gods and also of Titans and other monsters; how one 
of the sons of Earth and Heaven. Cronos, castrated his father and 
became ruler of the world and then swallowed his own children 
to prevent them from overthrowing him: and how his youngest son. 
Zeus, was saved by his mother, who gave her husband a stone to 
swallow Instead, and eventually, after a series of battles with his 
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father and with the Titans, became the king of gods and men. Such 
lurid fancies suggest how deeply the Creeks were indebted to 
Homer for humanizing and rat iona lining their religious beliefs. But 
the peasant society tor which Hesiod spoke also liked to believe 
that Zeus had somehow become the guardian of justice, and in 
Hesiods Works and Pays this doctrine was asserted with an almost 
Hebraic concern for the rights of the humble and oppressed. 
*Tor those who practise violence and cruel deeds Tar-seeing Zeus, 
the son of Cronos, ordains a punishment " "There is virgin Justice, 
the daughter of Zeus, who is known and reverenced among the 
gods who dwell on Olympus, and whenever anyone hurts her wirh 
tying slander, she sits beside her father, Zeus the son of Cronos, 
and tells him of men's wicked heart, unril the people pay for the 
mad folly of their princes who, evilly minded pervert judgment 
and give sentence crookedly.** * 

The lieskxiic conception was reaffirmed by a number of tnter 
poets and philosophers, but Zeus never acquired the ethical quali¬ 
ties of Jehovah in popular belief. The social tensionv accompany¬ 
ing the rise of the polls manifested themselves instead in the 
growih of mystical salvation cults that ran counter to the beliefs 
and attitudes associated with the official worship of the Olympians, 
These cults strongly resembled lire worship of ihe mother goddess 
under the names of Isis, Astartc, amJ CybeJc in dilTerenl parts of 
the Near East, but it seems unnecessary to postulate any Oriental 
influence on Greek society. Pre-Aryan Greece hud been pervaded 
With similar beliefs, which had retained much of their vitality among 
the peasants, and it is understandable that the revolt against aristoc¬ 
racy should have caused a resurgence of this spiritual underworld 
of primitive mysticism and hysteria. Like the rise of tyranny, it re¬ 
lict ted the breakdown of The traditional order under the impact of 
economic change and class conflict. It is significant that most of the 
iVTtmls patronized the new culls and gave them official status. 
Only against this background of popular emotionalism and ir¬ 
rationality cart the creative dTort responsible for the Greek oolden 
age be appreciated in its full significance. 

Tile first manifestation of this resurgent primitivism was the 
Bacchic frenzy, which seems u> have originated in Thrace and to 
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have wept across Greece in the eighth century, In honor of 
Dionysus, god of fertility md intoxication, of the sap rising in the 
trees, of die reproductive seed* and of wine (of the whole wet 
principle in nature, according to Plutarch), hordes of worshippers, 
among whom women seem lo have been especially prominent, 
assembled at night in forest* and on the tops of mountains and 
worked themselves into a frenzied exaltaiion by dancing to the 
sound of flutes, fondling snakes, and devouring ihe raw flesh of the 
animals in whom their god had become incarnate. At these times 
they believed themselves possessed by a divine spirit, endowed with 
supernatural powers, and assured of immortality. 

According to a later stoiy, Dionysus was the son of Zeus and a 
mortal woman named Semdc, a princess of the Boeotian city of 
Thebes; Semelc had been blasted by lightning before her son was 
horti, but the infant god had been rescued from her womb by Zeus 
and afterwards bom out of Zeus's thigh, Bui the original Dionysus 
plainly had no place in the Olympian pantheon, and was the 
product of complex atavistic emotion* that were incapable of ex¬ 
planation by any kind of rationalized myth and could be under¬ 
stood only by refuting them to more primeval stages in man's long 
spiritual evolution. Unlike rhe official deities of the polis, Dionysus 
was a popular god, offering to Oppressed classes a temporary 
escape from reality and a promise of salvation which they could 
not obtain from the sober, tin pitying Olympians. Bui Dionysus 
was perpetually dying and being reborn, disappearing and return¬ 
ing, and hence wan a revival of the old vegetation deity whose wor¬ 
ship underlay that of ihe new gods of the ruling eta^s and must 
still have survived among the peasants. And as he was also em¬ 
bodied in an animal whose mw flesh was rilunlisticnlly devoured 
by worshippers who themselves wore boms and were possessed by 
bts spirit, his origins went back even beyond the agricultural era 
10 the paleolithic hunters. 

How the cult was brought under control and domesticated we 
do film know . Memories of the Dkmystae madness, including the 
leafing of iu opponents limb from limb, survived into the historical 
period* and were preserved for all time in She Batch®? of Ettripi- 
dev But by the >ixth century Dionysus had become one of the 
Olympians! with regular festivals, purified of their original hysteria* 
in 1 he leading cities, and had even become reconciled with Lbe god 
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who stood most conspicuously both for reason and self-control 
and for upper-class rule. Ira his temple at Delphi. Apollo took 
Dionysus, under his protection, allotting him & share of ihe festivals 
and allowing his image to be carved on the back pediment In the 
course of centuries, in fact, the two gods seemed to merge into 
each other, sharing ihe same functions and epithets. This union of 
Apollo and Dionysus, of order and enthusiasm, aristocratic re¬ 
straint and popular emotionalism, can fairly be regarded as sym¬ 
bolic of the whole development of Greek culture. 

The popular craving for redemption* which seems ro have found 
its extreme expression in the worship of Dionysus, led also to more 
intellectual mystery cults equally alien to the official religion fn 
the Homeric world there was an impassable barrier between earth 
and heaven and man could not become a god. Out a happy im* 
mortality was the promised reward for initiation into the mysteries. 
This desire for immortality was associated with a sense of sin and 
with y search for purification from fleshly taint* which conflicted 
with the dominant altitudes of Greek civilization but muM be re¬ 
garded as also an expression of the Greek spirit. In reaction against 
the total naturalism of ihe official religion, with hs, consistent ac¬ 
ceptance: of all carnal emotion in both gods and men. a counter 
tendency was developing toward a total repudiation of ihe material 
world* 

The most famous of the mystery cults was located at EFeu-ds. in 
Attica, at the shrine of the harvest goddess Demeter. an Olympian- 
tsed form of the mother goddess. This was sponsored by the 
Athenian government* iirut did not involve any repudiation of the 
traditional gods and the ethos associated with them T he Elcusiniun 
mysteries have remained perhaps the bcsi-kcpt secret in all history : 

1 hough they were celebrated annually for over one thousand vear* r 
almost all that is known about them is that the initiates witnessed 
some kind of dramatic spectacle. apparently associated with the 
growing of the corn, and believed I hat this entitled them la hap¬ 
piness in the next life. Bui (he consolations provided by this of¬ 
ficial cult were loo mild ip cure any acute sctiisc of sin. Some in¬ 
dividuals suffered From a spiritual restlessness and malaise that de¬ 
manded a new- revelation, and they found it in ihe doctrines of 
Orphism. This was allegedly the creation of the legendary musi¬ 
cian Orpheus, known in mythology for his unsuccessful attempt 
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lo rescue Eurydict from the underworld, and was apparently j 
sterilised snd inft: Ik-dualized variant of Dimmit* worship. 

TJie theological poems attributed to Orpheus were collected 
and written down in the sir. th century, although they were probable 
composed at some earlier period. They presented a view of life 
more akin to Hindu mysticism than to the naturalism of the 
Olympians. Dionysus, the last of a scries of supreme being 5 -, had 
been begotten by Zeus, but had been torn to pieces and devoured 
by the wicked Titans Pallas Athene had rescued his heart, as a 
result of which he had been bom a second time, returning to life 
as the divine principle of unity and purity, while Zeus hud blasted 
the Titans with lightning. The race o? men, bom from their 
ashes, was a mixture of the wicked Titanic element and the good 
derived from the dismembered fragments of the body of Dionysus, 
Thus, man was minted with original sin. hut his soul was divine 
and immortal, and be could find salvation bv ascetic practico- 
The Orphic writings described in detail the experiences o| the s-'ul 
after death, emphasizing the punishment of sinners and the re¬ 
wards of the pure, and promising that after a series of reincarna¬ 
tions the disciples of Orpheus could achieve linal redemption and 
reunion with Cod. 

Orphism never won many adherents. It seems to have been 
strongest in the cities of southern Italy, where golden plates en¬ 
graved with the Orphic mono “J too ant of divine descent” have 
been found in a number of graves Hut it had a conspicuous in- 
fiucnctf nil uuwt of die philosophers, especially on Pythagoras and 
Plato, and through Platonism on Christianiry; anti in the ages or 
decadence following the collapse of the pot«. the pessimism that it 
represented steadily, increased The more ascetic aspect of Chris¬ 
tianity, its tendency 10 regard the body as intrinsically evil and to 
interpret salvation as the purification of man's immortal soul from 
all fleshly taints, was of Hellenic and not of Jewish origin, 

ft is obvious ihm the seventh century was a critical period in 
Greek development, both the spread of tyranny and rhe rise Of the 
salvation ctdts being suggestive of the social disintegration flint 
finally overwhelmed the Greek world three Or four hundred years 
later, To see a similar tendency reflected in the lyric poetry written 
in the Ionian and Aegean cities, ihc chief lilcran ;ic hi eve men I of 
fhe period, is perhaps not wholly fanciful. The surviving fragments 
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suggest that most of it was the expression of a sophisticated indi¬ 
vidualism devoid of any sense of communal obligation. This was 
exemplified in the satires with which Archilochus ridiculed the 
chiviilric ideal, in the hedonism of .Miinnem.us and some of the 
work of Alcaeus, and in the highly personal love poems of Sappho. 

The threat of disintegration evoked the treatise effort of the 
Greek Axial Period, and this first showed itself, as far as we know, 
in the thought of two men active in the early decades of the sixth 
century: Thales of Miletus and Solon of Athens These are 
shadowy figures whose views of life can be only tentatively recon¬ 
structed from the few fragmentary remains embedded like fossils 
in the writings of their successors. But later generations, pre¬ 
sumably with reason, looked back to them as great innovators, and 
an analysis of what survives of their doctrines corroborates this 
verdict. Their significance becomes even greater when it is remem¬ 
bered that they were probably almost exact contemporaries. 

All the thinking of the Axial Period saw the world as a unity 
and endeavored to arrive at rational conceptions of cause and ef¬ 
fect Bui whereas the Jewish prophets had found their principle 
of unity in the will of a single divine creator and the Hindus had 
been primarily concerned with the psychological processes by 
which man coutd achieve a slate of blessedness, the Greeks ap¬ 
proached nature directly and attempted in postulate generalized 
laws that would account for oil phenomena. They were not con¬ 
cerned only, however, with explaining the natural universe; they 
were also locking for standards and values that could be applied 
to man’s eihieal and political problems. Natural law thus had a 
dual role, being both descriptive of natural processes and norma¬ 
tive for the ordering of human society. This is why Thales and 
Solon must be linked together, although one is remembered as 
the founder of Greek science, the other as a political theorist and 
reformer,' 

Such a conception of natural law was the product of a rdijrious 
faiih in the divinity of nature; and the work of Thales and his im- 
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mediate successors was, in fact, as much theology as science. They 
proclaimed I heir doctrines in a tone of prophetic conviction rather 
than of scientific caution. and made little attempt to support Them 
with experimental evidence. But Greet thinkers, unlike the Jewish 
prophets, did not find it possible to make much use of traditional 
beliefs. Most of them retained Zeus as a convenient word for the 
totality of the universe and the religious reverence it inspired, but 
this wholly depersonalized symbol had no real organic relationship 
with the alt loo human king of the Olympians. Yet, although Creek 
philosophy, while not repudiating the official religion, seemed able 
simply to bypass it, leaving it encapsulated in some wholly sepa¬ 
rate mental compartment, it owed an immense debt to its Homeric 
heritage. It was the naturalism of [he Homeric religion, its 
identification of the gods not with magic and miracle but with 
normal processes, that caused the Greeks to turn directly to nature 
for guidance: and it was because of (he Homeric conception of on 
impersonal fate whose decrees were binding upon gods and men 
alike that ihey were able to evolve the doctrine of natural law. 
Their first attempts to construct a working model of the universe 
can be regarded, moreover, as re Electing the Homeric belief that 
any excess evoked retaliation, tty hr is being always followed by the 
appropriate nemesis. 

The rich Ionian city of Miletus, located near the mouih of the 
Maunder River at a point where it could control much of the 
traffic between the Greek world and the kingdoms of the Astatic 
hinterland, was an appropriate birthplace for the scientific spirit. 
Of the life of Thales virtually nothing is known with certainty, but 
tradition represented him as a universal genius who discovered 
mathematical methods for measuring heights and distance. worked 
out new techniques of navigation by' the stars, predicted an eclipse, 
diverted the course of the River Haiys, planned a confederation of 
the Ionian cilice, and. on being twitted for im practicality, made 
a fortune by foreseeing from weather conditions that (here would 
be a big olive harvest and then cornering the market for olivc- 
pressts. Such stories are a welcome proof that Greek philosophy did 
not initially display the bias toward pure speculation and ihe con- 
tempi for practical utility for which all Greek thought has been 
reproached. The one certain fact about Thales is his assertion (hat 
there was a single underlying substance from which everything 
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had emerged and to which everything must return, Aristotle's 
statement that Hutted believed everything to be full of gods shows 
thas he regarded this substance as psychophysical The fact that he 
identified it with water is relatively unimportant. For the first time 
in history fas far os we know) human thought had embarked on 
The enterprise of explaining all phenomena in terms not of the 
activities of divine or demonic persons, but of uniform naturalistic 
laws of causation. 

The theories of Thales 1 two immediate successors and fellow 
Milesians, Anaximander and Anaximenes, have survived in more 
detail. Anaximander (who propounded some kind of evolutionary 
hypothesis suggesting that men and other land animals were gen¬ 
erated from fishes) described ihc first substance simply as indeter¬ 
minate* while Anaximenes idcniificd it with air and supposed 
that all phenomena were produced through its condensation or 
rarefaction. In the thought oF Anaximander it is possible to discern 
the beginnings of a cosmology that was more fully developed by 
an [oninn of the following century. Heraclitus of Ephesus, Out 
of the first substance, which was eternal and perpetually in mo¬ 
tion, emerged the specific elements; and because these were vari¬ 
ously hot or cold, moist or dry. they were in opposition to each 
other All phenomena could be explained in terms of the endless 
conflict of opposite^ and movement in one direct ion mmi always 
be counteracted by a corresponding movement in the opposite di¬ 
rection, Thus, nature was a self-regulating balance of contrary 
forces. There was an obvious similarity between these physical 
theories and the emphasis of Greek ethics on the achievement of 
s&phr&syne and ihc avoidance of hyiris, and Greek political theory 
was to make use of the same conception in defining justice. A 
summary' of Anaximander's teaching* preserved by a later philoso¬ 
pher. underlined the analogy. "'From what source things arise, 
to shat tbev return of necessity when they are destroyed: for he 
says that they suffer punishment and give satisfaction lo one an¬ 
other for injustice according to the order of time." 1 

Heraclitus, a thinker of remarkable power and profoundly 
who is said to have died about the year 470 , displayed she same 
assumption that the sanctions of justice were to be found in nature. 


1 AnJxiir Fairbanks: Tk§ F7m FhilcMphert of Grtece, p, IZ. 
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Interpreting the world as an order governed by law, he insisted on 
the universally of change and conflict, and" identified with the 
transforming power of fire the basic force Lhai kept everything in 
motion. "All things corne into being by conflict of opposites, and 
the sum of things flows like a stream," 'Tliis order, the same for 
all things* no one of gods or men has made, but it always was, and 
is. and ever shall be 1 an ever-living fire, kindling according to fixed 
measure, and extinguished according to fixed measure / 1 Justice 
meant a balance of opposites, and hence could be defined as strife. 
Heraclitus cited as an exampJc the tension between the siring and 
the frame in a bow or a musical instrument. "Harmony lies in the 
bending back, as lor instance of die bow or of the lyre. . . . 
Opposition unites. From whai draws apart results the most bcautF 
fu! harmony, A]] dungs take place by strife/' Thus, tension was the 
regulating principle of both nature and society. ‘The sun will ntN 
overstep his bounds; if he does, ihc Erinnyes, allies of justice, will 
find him oul" “Men should know that war is general, and that 
justice is strife. . , . They would not have known rbe name of 
justice, were it not for these things/'" 

This was a comprehensive Intel tactual system which could be 
applied both to physical phenomena and to the movements of 
human society, but which still displayed a strong tendency to ihink 
mythically rusher than empirically, in semis of general forces rather 
than of specific carnal sequences. Both the virtues and the weak¬ 
nesses of the Heraclitean philosophy were exhibited by Herodotus, 
whose description of the conflict between Greece and the Orient 
was written during the middle decades of the fifth century. Most 
of his readers have been so charmed by his vivid anecdotes and 
his fascinating anthropological information that they have re¬ 
garded him as primarily a delightful storyteller, but one should 
not overlook bis philosophical intentions. Regarding Greece and 
the Orient as opposites, he showed how, from the time uf the 
Irojan War down to his own day, each of them in alternation had 
been encroaching on the other and paying rhe appropriate penally 
for its injustice, i"he defeat of the Persians in their invasion of 
Greece early tn the fifth century was merely the Last of a series of 
such acts of reparation. Most of Herodotus' stories of individuals 
exemplified t he same sequence of hybris and nemesi r. Thus, Herod o- 
*Vamm itit: op tiu pp 29 > JS, S7, 39. 
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tua saw aJl history and biography as illustrations of a general law. 
He failed to show, however* that this general law was actually in¬ 
herent in ihe movement of events, and 10 this extent his work fell 
short of a truly scientific: altitude. Injustice was always punished not 
because it started a coumtracting chain reaction that could be 
empirically verified, but because of a mysterious necessity in the 
nature of things, the final nemesis of tea having no real connec¬ 
tion with the original act of hybris* 

Yet in spite of the mythical tendencies in the thinking of the 
Milesians and their disciples, and in spite also oi their hick of 
undemanding of the experimental method, they have justly been 
regarded as I he founders of Western science. The Near Eastern 
civilkaiiofts had accumulated a mass of empirical observations, 
especially in medicine, mathematics, and astronomy, and the Greek 
philosophers borrowed from them extensively and may have added 
relatively little. But neither in Egypt nor in Mesopotamia had there 
been any impulse to unify scientific knowledge by searching for 
generalised hypotheses freed from religious preconceptions The 
notion of natural law had been lacking. The essential contribution 
of the Milesians was to see the world as a unity, and thh made them 
the authors of the scientific world-view as drinnet from the 
gathering of scientific information . 1 Thus, what gave birth to the 
scientific spirit was not observation or practical utility, but a new 
intuition, the content of which belonged as much to the field of 
religion as to that of science- This facl deserves emphasis, as does 
the fact that, in seeking for principles of unity in nature, the 
Milesians made use of concept™* derived from the current cli¬ 
mate of opinion. Throughout the whole subsequent history of 
science, general iheorics fas distinct from the observations they 
have systematized) have been the products of inEuition and 
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have shown a high degree or correlation with social conditions 1 
The concept of a bounce of opposhc^ which Anasimurnter and 
Heraclitus u^cd for the mtcrprciaiiiu of mature, was applied by 
Solon io society. Athens was torn apart by c|a^ conflicts that 
seemed likely to end either in dictatorship or in civif war, and in the 
first decade of the sixth century Solon w as entrusted with authority 
to enact a program of reform. Himself an aristocrat who had been 
engaged in commerce but had been content with only a moderate 
fortune, he set out lo hud an acceptable compromise among class 
interests. While he canceled the debts of the peasantry and pro* 
hibited the enslavement of Athenian cilfacnx, he refused to support 
any rcdislribuikin of property: and while he revised the Athenian 
constitution to give greater representation to the mass of the people, 
he left the gtncmmeEiL on the whole, still under aristocratic con- 
irpl He also drafted a written csxle of htvw ;ind reformed the 
judicial system in order to give tidier legal protection to the rights 
of poorer citizens, Ik- described the purpose of his program as 
follows: ’To the common people I have given such a measure of 
privilege as sufficed! them, neither robbing them of the rights they 
had, nor holding out the hope of greater ones: and r have taken 
equal thought for those who were possessed of power and who 
were looked up to on account of their wealth, careful that they 
too should suffer no indignity. 1 have taken a stand which enables 
me to hold a stout shkld over both groups* and I have allowed 
neither to triumph unjustly over the other" * 
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The reforms did not end class struggle at Athens, and a genera¬ 
tion later the popular leader Pisistrafus established a tyranny that 
was continued by his sons after his death in 527 and was not 
overthrown until near the end of rhe century, Bur although Solon's 
specific reforms were short-lived, tlie ideas upon which they were 
based were remembered by the Athenians and were revived after 
the fall of the dictatorship. Athens eventually adopted a thoroughly 
democratic form of government, but its political greatness was due 
to something much more important: its belief in the rule of Jaw. It 
was Solon t as far as we know, who firsl explicitly affirmed lhi\ 
principle; putting it into effect (according to his own declaration \ 
by giving Athens a written code that provided for the fair adminis- 
{ration of justice. This recognition that justice depended on the 
supremacy of Iuw B which has been one of the basic principles of 
Western civiliration, was originally derived from the assumption 
that there were Jaws of nature which should serve as norms and 
standard* for man-made laws. The legitimacy of political order de¬ 
pended on its conformity to the order of (lie natural universe, which 
had acquired for the Greeks the kind of religious authority the 
lews gave to the will of Jehovah, 

Depending on a religious faith, this dual rote of natural law 
could easily be undermined by critical analvsj.. Why should human ■ 
beings be obligated to follow the guidance ot nature, particularly 
after it was demonstrated that the law?; they read into the natural 
universe were largely products of their own intuition* T Yet the be¬ 
lief that justice meant conformity to "the laws of nature and of na¬ 
ture's God" has persisted throughout the whole history of Western 
civilization. This tradition can be traced back in a continuous line 
as far as SoEon Tn some of the surv iving fragments o| his poem*, he 
depicted Zeus, in conventional fashion, as punishing the wicked, 
but in a remarkable elegy quoted in one of the speeches of Demos¬ 
thenes he presented a more naturalistic conception of the workings 
of justice, suggesting that execs* led of itself to an equally violent 
reaction. The ruin of Athens, he declared, would come not from the 
gods, but directly from the actions of its own citizen*. The greed of 
the rich meant degrading bondage for the people, and woufd pro- 
vote war, civil strife, and secret conspiracies. The remedy could be 
found in n universal obedience Eo a system of law which would 
preserve moderation and balance divergent interests, Mt A law- 
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abiding spirit crcatcth order and hannany, and at the same time 
puiLcth chains, tipcin evil-doers; £1 makcth rough thine* smooth, it 
checkerh inordinate desires, 1: dimmeih the glare of wanton pride 
and wit he ret h the budding bloom of wiJd delusions; it maketh 
Crooked judgments straight and softeneth arTOgiint behavior, it 
stoppeth acts of sedition and sioppeth Ike urge of bitter strife- 
Under the reign of Lm, sanily and wisdom prevail ever among 
men ." 1 * 

1 iinfrtfih; «p. til., p, I 4 .t The Jcr it [Lc^ a lawsibtiUng ^pirili san- 
lull EcniCFttc n it acmcwhot free fnlni- iiy a lid wMoni prevail tvci amunr 
kiiqft r Whin die Qvmk ay* it “Uih nten" 
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T he later decades of the sixth century were a period of bold 
philosophical specutaiion provoked by the new impetus given 
to thinking by the Milesians, In political development, on the 
other hand, most of the Greek world continued to show symptoms 
of decade nee. While the more backward mainland states were still 
controlled by the old aristocratic families, many of the advanced 
commercial cities remained under the rule of tyrants, and interludes 
of democratic government were usually both brief and bloody. 
Meanwhile, the Ionian cities, which had been the main centers of 
intellectual activity, were deprived of their independence by the 
expanding empire of the Persians, and showed themselves incapa¬ 
ble of forgetting their internal conflicts even m order to resist 
foreign conquest Athens alone succeeded in moving forward to 
a new political system by which democracy was established and 
legit Linked and the rule of the people reconciled with the rule of 
law. In consequence, she became not on!) the richest and most 
powerful of I he Greek states, but also the chief center of intellectual 
and si esthetic activity. The Greek golden nge of the fifth century 
was the age of Athenian predominance, 

Athens was conveniently located for maritime expansion; but 
her rise was caused not only by material factors bin also by the 
legal security enjoyed by her citizens and by a liberal immigration 
policy which encouraged the entry of merchant* and craftsmen 
from other cities. The tyranny of Pisisiratus proved, on the whole, 
to be a beneficial interlude, fur he promoted economic and cultural 
progress, undermined the power of the aristocratic families* and 
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did not unduly interfere with the legal righis of private dtfscira: 
and after the overthrow of his son and successor Hippias at the 
cod of the sixth century, conditions were ripe for a new experiment. 
Some of the old families hoped to re-establish aristocratie govern- 
mem; but one upper-class group H under the leadership ol Geis- 
tlienes, turned to the people and secured ihc adoption oF a 
thoroughly democratic constitution. Thereafter the final authority 
in Athens belonged to the assembly of all citizens, executive 
responsibilities being entrusted to elected officials, while the old 
aristocratic council of the Areopagus survived only a court of 
appeals in cases of homicide. The law courts were similarly democ¬ 
ratized, decisions being rendered by large popular juries. For the 
next three quarters of a century the proceeding of the assembly 
continued to be dominated by members of upper-dass families 
who had the prestige, leisure, and oratorical power* needed for 
polhicat leadership, but tlic city had definitely adopted the prin¬ 
ciple of is&npmia? equality of alt citizen* before the law. 

Thus, the Alhcniauv had established a new foundation for 
political authorsty H Justice no longer meant adherence to tradi¬ 
tional customs or obedience to a hereditary ruling class or a di¬ 
vinely appointed Line: It meant conformity to law* in the making 
of which all citizens participated. The feeling of exhilaration 
which they derived from this achievement lusted through most of 
the fifth ceniury, until the failure of democracy in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, its mewl memorable expression being the Funeral 
Speech lhat Thucydides put into the mouth of Pericles. Claiming 
lhat * rl our form of government does not enter into rivalry with ihc 
institution!! of others* we do not eopv our neighbours, but are an 
example 10 them." Pericles eulogized site individual freed ora en¬ 
joyed by all Athenians in their public and private lives, the legal 
principle of equal justice for all, and the scrupulousness wilh 
which every citizen obeyed ihe magistrates and the kwsJ 

The effectiveness of these democratic institutions wa$ proved, 
soon after their adoption, in the wars of Persia. When some of the 
Ionian citiw attempted to regain their independence, they received 
help fnom Athens. The Persians crushed the rebellion, destroying 
the city of Miletus and slaughtering jj 33 its inhabitants, and then 


1 Ttibcy-diila: Hiiturj oj /far Ptio 
jHmnciiun Wqf, mmiliicd by Utn- 
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turned their attention to the presumptuous Athenians. In 490, 
Darius sent an expedition agaimi Athens, but the heavy-armed 
Athenian hopliles won a decisive victory at Marathon. Ten years 
later, Darius" son and successor Xerxes personally led a large army 
across the Dardanelles and through Thrace for the conquest of 
Greece. In this crisis, the Greeks were by no means united: 
Persian rule, though despotic, wax relatively enlightened; and as 
the Ionia ns had discovered, submission did not mean much more 
than paying tribute, whereas unsuccessful resistance meant to mi 
destruction. The {trade of Apollo at Delphi predicted Persian 
victory—an error by which it forfeited the spiritual influence it 
had exercised for :hc previous two or three centuries—-and the 
Persians won some support from tyrants and aristocracies. Il was 
the Athenians who were most determined on resist a nee h and their 
leaders interpreted the war us a conflict of principles and of 
civilizations: Hellenic liberty and the rule of law against Oriental 
despot ism and the rule of a king. Fortunately, the Spartans, though 
with some hesitation, were also willing to fight for Greek in¬ 
dependence h and the Persians were defeated in a series of three 
decisive bailies. Athenian sea power was mainly responsible for 
naval victories at Sab mis and Cape Mycule, while the Spurun 
army pbyed a leading role in finishing the invading land forces at 
Plulaea. 

Once the security' of mainland Greece had been secured, the 
Spartans withdrew from die war, but the Athenians organized a 
confederation of maritime city-states* the Delian League, in order 
to maintain Greek control of the Aegean and liberate Ionia, and 
fighting continued for another thirty years before the Persian* 
were Finally willing to accept thek defeat and make peace, Sup¬ 
plying most of the armed forces of the League, while all but three 
Of the other member states mads* their contribution in money, 
Athens was sbh to use il in order to establish her own pre¬ 
dominance and make hereelf the mistress of the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. For the half-cenlury following the battles of Marathon 
and Salami*, she was riding the crest of a wave, invigorated by the 
conviction that she had discovered the principles of civilization and 
was capable of teaching them lo the rest of the He lie me world and 
of defending them against the barbaric despotisms oF the Orient. 

Compared with almost any other community in human history. 
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1 lie Athens of this per tod seems almost miraculous whether one 
judges by the high levels of political capacity or by the number 
of men of creative genius she produced. Why was one relatively 
small city, during 3 period of only two or three gene ratio ns, able 
10 make so many contributions of such lusting importance to 
human thought? Obviously no adequate explanation can be found 
in materialistic factons, either of biology or of economics, in their 
ethnic inheritance the Athenians did not differ significantly from 
other Greek peoples: and although their self'Confidence was sup¬ 
ported by rising economic propped ly, they never became a really 
wealthy community. The material basis of all Greek society was 
meager and uncertain, and even the aristocratic families—10 judge 
ivom the surviving inventories of lheir possessions—must have 
lived plainly and enjoyed little phweal comfort. There was less 
accumulated surplus wealth in classical Greece than in the cities of 
the oriental empires or of the Hellenistic kingdoms of a l.iier 
period. The Athenian achievement Is a pennancm refutation of 
the notion of any close or necessary relationship between economic 
and cultural productivity, |i was the result not of surplus wealth, 
bui of Favoring institutions and beliefs. 

As a forcing-ground for human creativity, no social organiza¬ 
tion in history has ever surpassed tlic Greek polls. Perhaps the chief 
reason was that it was sufficiently small to give even individual 
a sense of responsible participation in public affairs Even Athens 
at the height of her power probably had less ihan fifty thousand 
adult mule citizens, and most of the other dibs were considerably 
smaller. There was link specialization, for in addition 10 his nor¬ 
mal Occupation every citizen was occasionally a soldier and, in 
democratic Athens, a voter in the assembly, a juryman, and a 
critic of 1 he drama. The Funeral Speech insisted particularly 00 the 
venatility displayed by the Athenians—untike the Spartans, who 
let (heir rulers make decisions for them and were trained exclu¬ 
sively for warfare. Such condition?, constantly sharpened and stimu¬ 
lated every human aptitude. 

Tt was the whole human personality, not merely man in his 
function as voter or soldier, which belonged 10 the polls. When 
Aristotle defined man as a political being,% being who lived in 3 
polis, be was presenting a comprehensive definition. To remain 
aiL>of from communal activities was to be guilty of idiocy, a word 
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that originally meant concern with one** private affairs. The Greeks 
were aware of the problem of conflicting allegiances, as the . 4 n- 
tigont of Sophocles bears witness, and the growth of Orphism 
shows that a few of diem were capable of seeking individual salva¬ 
tion. But for the men of the golden age the individual was always 
a part of his community, his gods were the gods of his polls, and 
his character and values were shaped by social institutions, which 
meant that virtuous men could exist only in virtuous societies, Tlic 
identity of ethical and political valuev was* in fact, almost 
matic. Not until the failure of all political idealism in (he Hel¬ 
lenistic and Roman period did lhe classical world as n whole 
finally lose its faith in the possibility of political justice and make 
that divorce between ethics and politics which has been transmitted 
to the Western civilisation by Christianity. 

The .society oF the pedis had. in foci, the intimacy of a fraternal 
organization and was much more than a mere unit of government. 
Its bond of unity. Aristotle declared, was friendship. Almost 
all life was lived in public, in the streets and in the market place 
rather than in the privacy of a home. The citizens could form 
their political judgments of each other by personal acqu ain tance; 
and, as the comedies of Aristophanes bear witness, anybody's per¬ 
sonal eccentricities and idiosyncrasies were known to everybody. 
Such a lack of privacy would have been oppressive if it had been 
combined with puritan values; bin the Greeks never cultivated 
hypocrisy or entertained any illusions about human nature. The 
sexual and scatological jokes of the comedians were as inherently 
a part of the Greek way of life as the love of beautiful Furrm. 
and this Love wnuld, in fact, have bc^it unreal if it hud not been 
based on 3 total acceptance of everything human. 

inheriting the Homeric morality associated wish the worship of 
the Olympians, the Greeks continued to believe that arere was 
achieved not by the suppression of nature, but by its perfect ion * 
To a large extent the barbaric ethos of the old ruling families, 
with its glorification of physical beauty and athletic prowess, was 
tracuunincd to the society of the pat is. Handsome features were a 
gift of iht godv P and a victory in one of the asbleiic festivals meant 
civic honors and was wmetirnes a recommendation for political 
office. Pindar, ihc Boeotian poet of the early fifth century, de¬ 
voted all ihe resources of his incomparable lyric splendor and 
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eloquence to celebrating the winners of the chariot races and bod¬ 
ing matches End I racing their ancestral connections with the 
Olympians. Intellectuals sometimes depicted this emphasis on 
athletics, "Our wisdom is better than the strength of men or of 
horses. ,B insisted the philosopher Xenophanes* ’This is indeed a 
wrung custom. nor is it right to prefer strength to excellent wisdom. 
For if there should be in the city a man good at boxing, or in the 
pentathlon, or in wrestling, or m swiftness of foot, which is honored 
more than strength f among the contests men enicr inio at games r, 
the city would not on that account be any heittzr ^evented/' J 
Such complaints usually had political implications., in view of ihe 
close association of athletic prowess wish the oW ruling-class ethos; 
St is significant that Pindar was one of the more and-democratic 
of Greek poets, even to the point. apparenlly t of showing pro¬ 
pers Ean leanings during the invasion. Yet in spite of a continuing 
tendency to regard llie arete of the successful athlete a* a justified' 
tion for aristocratic privilege, democratic communities retained the 
tradition at respect fur bodily perfection* The gym mis itirn was otic 
of the central m^Miutions of the polls, and most citizens appear to 
have visited it regularly. It was wiih good reason that Ehe Greeks 
fdt thiunselves in be superior to most of the Oriental peoples in 
masculine sirength and vigor. Even Greek inicllectual activity 
mostly took place out of doors and was associated with physical 
exercise. The typical philosopher did not develop his jde*h& cither 
in a study or m a classroom, but while walking and conversing 
with disciples, 

Frutn the diffusion of die aristocratic ethos (he Greeks derived 
also [heir conviction that civilized living meant the const rue live 
use of leisure. The Puritan glorification of work as a valuable moral 
discipline was wholly alien to the Greek mind. Although ihh at¬ 
titude sometimes supported anti-democratic conclusions, their im¬ 
portance should not be exaggerated, It is mie that both Plato 
and Arislotk regarded physical labor as degrading to Ihosc who 
devoted themselves to it* and advocated p social system in which 
a rating doss of leisured gentlemen would be supported by slaves: 
und ihis has Jed some modem critics to condemn sJJ Grwk" though! 
^ vitiated by a contempt for the economic basis of human Nfe. 
But (he Gree k civilization of the golden age must not be judged 

1 friskbunk*, op. di_* p, 73* 
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by Pluto and Aristotle, who lived in an age of distllttsiomnenE and 
reaction. The leaders of the Athenian democracy did not consider 
that the average individual was deEradedl because he had to work 
for a living, provided that he had leisure for other activities be¬ 
sides work. The Funeral Speech claimed that "to avow poverty 
with us is no disgrace; the true disgrace is in doing nothing about 
it" and boasted that "even iliose of us who are engaged in business 
have a very fair idea of politics/ 11 

Nor did early Greek thinkers consider it beneath their intellec¬ 
tual dignity to devote their mind* to practical probterns. The sixth 
and fifth centuries were, in fact, an age of considerable advance 
in metallurgy, shipbuilding, engineering, and other industrial arts, 
although in general the Greeks were technologically less inventive 
than their Orieniul predecessors What was typically Greek was 
not any contempt for the economic substructure of life, but rather a 
conviction that it was only a means and never an end The Greek 
aesthetic achievement would have been impossible if Greek society 
had not been permeated with ihh attitude. The architectural monu¬ 
ments of the Orient had been the work of royal or priestly des¬ 
potisms. In Athens., on the other hand, il was the people who were 
willing to spend the surplus wealth of their community so lavishly 
on the adornment of their city. No other society In history has de¬ 
voted so large a proportion of it* resources to the aits and rela¬ 
tively so little to physical comfort. 

Two cvjf* in the society of ihe polls must be admitted: the en- 
skvemerji of part of the laboring class and 1 he subordination of 
women. In common with every other civilised people down to 
modern times, the Greeks considered it legitimate to hold mem¬ 
ber* of more backward and supposedly inferior races as chattel 
slaves. Nor was enslavement restricted to foreigners, since it was 
sometimes imposed upon the citizens of Greek communities when 
they were defeated in interstate warfare. In democratic Athens. 

a» 

however, the line between slaves and free laborers was not sharply 
drawn (except in the silver mines of Laureoo. where slaves were 
employed under conditions that comprised one of the blackest 
marks on the Athenijm record h they worked side by side at the 
same occupations and conservative* like Plato and the anonymous 
author of The C&nztiUtflon of rite Athenians complained lhat it was 
1 Thut^eidc^ it, 4 Cl 
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impossible to (ell them apart artd lhat ever* the slave population 
was infected by tise spirit nf democratic libcny. Before the end 
of the fifth century, radical philosophers were beginning to doubt 
the traditional theory that some races of men were inherently 
silked for enslavement, Unfortunately these liberal tendencies wen? 
ended by The fall of the democracy, and in later centuries the de¬ 
pendence on slave labor increased. 

The subordination of women was associated with the rise of the 
civilization of the pal is, their social position having markedly de¬ 
teriorated not only since the Miaoun period but also since the 
composition of the Flomeric poems. The society of the pedis was 
definitely masculine; there were m women in ihe Platonic dia¬ 
logues, and even Ihe Funeral Speech allotted only two short sen¬ 
tences to ihe widows and mothers of the dead, decturijm lhar u 
woman earned her greatest glory by being not "Talked about for 
good or evil among men"* But against the fact that even the 
democratic Athenians Fell that the respectable woman belonged 
in her home, her proper function being to give pleasure to mam 
musi be set the evidence of the drama A community' which could 
produce I be Antigone of Sophocles, the Afcestfa oMiuripiiltt, or 
even ihe Lystitiratii of Aristophanes knew that heroism, intelligence, 
and strength nf will were by no means masculine monopolies, Nor 
should the prevalence of homosexual love be overestimated. Tills; 

an aristocratic cult, common in conservative communities like 
Sparta and Thebes, where it was supposed to be more conducive 
to virility and iraifiing In warrior virtues than the love of women, 
but pmttod in Athens only in wealthy and anti-dcmocriittc circles. 

eferences in Ansiophancis make it evident lhal the average 
Athenian regarded it as an aberration. 

The way of life of the polls provides, however, onlv a partial 
explanation of me Athenian achievement. The greatness of Athens 
was due not only to the institutions and values she shared with 
other Greek cities, but also lo the dynamic self-assurance derived 
from t | )e successful establishment of democracy and the triumph 
over the Persians. For two or three generations, until both the 
course of event, and Ihe Ircnd of thought made such optimism 
untenable. Athenians could betieve that both individual virtue and 
politi cal just ice were in accord with nature and therefore could 
* Thucydiiltm, i*. 45 . 
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be realized through the release of man 1 ® spontaneous energies, 
not through inhibition and restrain!. This was one of those rare 
and happy periods in human history when order and freedom ap¬ 
pear to be in harmony and Hie individual achieves a sense of full 
self realisation through participation in the activities of his society. 
Based on a religious faith in the divinity of nature, ibis confidence 
in human potentialities was eventually undermined by the growth 
of rational ban and confuted by the catastrophe ol die Pelopon¬ 
nesian War: and aficr men had lived through the Athenian disillu¬ 
sionment, they could never wholly recapture the sense of exhilara¬ 
tion which had preceded it But something of the spirit of the 
golden age can be partially recaptured from the surviving frag¬ 
ments of its aesthetic expression. 

The visual arts are often the most reliable gauge of the spirit 
of a civilization,, reflecting it directly without the intellectual dis¬ 
guises and distortions that the use of words makes possible in 
literature, 1 A distinctive style has arisen whenever favorable eco¬ 
nomic conditions have enabled artists to produce comprehensive 
expressions of the view of life of their society: and while its value 
b partly dependent on master)' of the technical media, il is also 
determined partly by historical factors that transcend narrowly 
aesthetic criteria. There arc some societies whose views on life are 
so narrow and impoverished or so conflicted and disharmonious 
that a great art Is impassible. The supreme aesthetic achievements 
have been the products of ages of confidence w r hcn men have be¬ 
lieved in an ultimate harmony behind phenomena and haw 
trusted their own capacity w comprehend and organise the whole 
of experience. At such periods, aesthetic form, reflecting the order 
believed to be inherent in the universe, appears as natural and or¬ 
ganic, not as an artifice imposed upon content and limiting its ex¬ 
pression. The conflict between the classic emphasis on order and 
the romantic emphasis an spontaneous expression appears only in 
ages of doubt. 

The Greek sense of organic order was reflected most directly 
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and completely in religious architecture, in contrast with the 
prandiove and ornate constructions of the Oriental despotisms, the 
Creel, temple was always a simple building, II at-rooted and usually 
four-sided. with rims nf columns surrounding the inner shrine 
tlui housed the statue of the deity. Bur the unity of the lotnl de¬ 
sign was combined with extraordinary subtleties of drtnil, produc¬ 
ing flic effect of an organic growth rather than of a geometrical 
construction. Tin; proportions were niosl carefully planned to con¬ 
vey a sense of harmony and serenity, and the rectangular appear¬ 
ance was. in actuality, an optical' illusion, all the lines beine 
slightly curved. The rounded columns with (heir delicate variations 
of width seemed in the Greek sunlight to be almost alive, especially 
when they were built of the glowing marble lhal the Athenians 
quarried from Mount Pen tel icon Unlike Ifie Egypt tan pyramids 
and Babylonian ziggurals and the domes and spires of later Wet- 
em styles, the Greek temple- was designed to harmonize with its 
environment, not to dominate it or negate it. Wilh its hortzontnl 
lines it rested on the earth instead of soaring above it, and was 
built with a view- to its external appearance rather than to the 
shaping of inner space. The Greeks liked to choose sites of the 
greatest natural beauty, preferably on the tops of bills overlooking 
the sea, and the vistas of distant mountains and the movements of 
the sun were integral parts of the whole aesthetic impact. 

_ ^ polis that produced it, the Greek temple was incapable 

of adaptation to more complex social forces, Later Greek and 
Roman architects, seeking to meet new purposes and new forms 
of the religious consciousness, broke completely with the classical 
tradition and concentrated on the shaping of inner space by de¬ 
veloping the potentialities of the vault and the dome, which had 
bren unknown to their lifih -century predecessors. In modern ctvi- 
J i/at ton, with its different needs and aspirations, the prestige of the 
Greek style lias been, on I he whole, an obstacle to healthy artistic 
development. Bui the greatest masterpiece of Greek architecture, its 
crowning achievement both in size and in subtlety of detail, the 
Parthenon built on the top of the Acropolis in Athens in honor of 
the tutelary goddess of the city, mu a in, one of the supreme ex¬ 
pressions of man’s capacity to create an ideal harmony Fronting 
the sub sei and overlooking the semicircle of mountains that girdle 
the Athenian plain and the blue waters of die Aegean, its slowing 
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marble columns have continued for more lhan two thousand years 
to affirm The power of the human spirit to find order, beauty* and 
serenity in earthly life. 

Almost all I he temples of Greece succumbed eventually to earth- 
quakes, to barbarian vandals or Christian fanatics, or to the slow 
ravages of rime* the remains being reduced to piles of rubble or 
buried under thick layers of silt. Jt is therefore impossible to write 
the history of Greek architecture in any derail. In sculpture, on the 
other hand, one can trace a continuous evolution fmm the archaic 
beginnings to the final decadence. We cannot reconstruct Greek 
an in its full glory, as nothing survives of the work of any major 
figure before the fourth century. Our knowledge is based on the 
works of anonymous minor craftsmen and on inaccurate copies of 
earlier masterpieces made during the Roman period. But enough 
has been preserved to show the movement of style and technique 

Throughout its early history. Greek sculpture was evolving in 
response to spiritual impulsion^ ihat reflected the whole Greek 
view of life* the development of fusibility and the growth of 
technical mastery being aspects of □ single process Through the 
dark age following the Aryan invasions, art seems £0 have been 
wholly geometrical The creation nf human figures apparently be¬ 
gan curly in I he seventh century „ the initial impulse being obviously 
due to Egyptian influence. The earliest statues were closely copied 
from Egyptian models, displaying ihe same physiological configu¬ 
ration, the same tense positions of body und limbs, and the same 
air of solemn determination, But whereas Egyptian art had 
been permeated by faith in a static and eternal world transcending 
time and mutability* the art of early Greece sought to reveal a 
beauty onmaoem in nature. Its purpose wav to render ait Weal; 
but this ideal was to be found within the phenomena! world, being 
manifested in moving bodies in :i ihreenJimcnsbriaJ space. For 
two hundred years successive generation* of anonymous Greek 
craftsmen were steadily moving away from the Egyptiau model 
and teaming how to convey a Hellenic naturalness and spontaneity, 
their favorite subject being ihe figure of a (Lauras, a young man* 
possibly representing Apollo. The body ceased to be symmetrical 
and rectangular and became curving: the weight was no lunger 
evenly distributed on both tegs; Lhc head was posed at various 
eagles instead of always front-face; the arms and tegs were given 
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more relaxed posh ions; and the features acquired the smiling and 
graceful sdf-assuranee appropriate to an Olympian. Equally in- 
dicative of ib« Greek spirit wu* the evolution of the relief. Egyptian 
relief had had only two planes, a front and a background, with no 
torushOftcning. and the figures had been presented only front-face 
sir in complete profile. But Greek carvers set themselves the task of 
suggesting movement in space, and during centuries of slow tecta- 
mi_aj evolution they discovered how to convey a sense of depth by 
using foreshortening and by carving figures at different angles. 

The great period of Greek art as of Greek civilization m a 
whole. Lasted only as long as men could retain a vital religious 
belief in ideal forms immanent in nature. With the growth of ra¬ 
tional km. art was destined to lose its religious quality and de- 
gene rale into I he realistic rendering of human emotions and the 
ponruynl of a purely sensuous beauty that had lost all spiritual 
vitality. These tendencies were a I reach visible in the sculpture of 
die late sixth century, especially in the Ionian cities; but alter the 
Persian wars they were abruptly reversed The rise of Athens ro 
cull Lira! leadership Was accompajitcd by a revival of religious 
idealism, which was reflected in almost all the surviving work of 
the fiilh century, ks leading representative was Phidias, whose 
chief works w;ere colossal statues c>F the Olympians made for the 
temples on the Athenian Acropolis and for those on the site of 
I he great athletic Festival at Olympia, According to Greek com¬ 
ment aims. he gave to his represent atioiis of stodb and soddes-ses an 
austere dignity anti solemnity which had been toekin/tn ihe work 
hsi immediate predecessors and whidi disappeared from Greek 
art alter the IjM|l century, for she Athens of the golden aye. the 
Olympian*, though thoroughly raturah were still objects of reli¬ 
gious jwl\ and even Aphrodite had not yet become merely j de¬ 
sirable woman * 
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Seeking 10 represent ibc divine forms that gave beauty and sig¬ 
nificance to nature. aJl the art of the great period reflected the 
bdief that man became godlike m moments of hcighicned vitality. 
h w^s devoted exclusively to the portrayal of the human figure 
in isolation from its environment; and being concerned with the 
manifestation of unchanging realities, rmt specific events, it was 
unaware of time and change. The greatest Greek statues conveyed 
an extraordinary sense of an organic energy emanating from vital 
centers within the human body, an energy always effortless and 
therefore graceful and assured, it was in ihis fashion (bat the 
Olympians revealed themselves to man. The same concentration on 
ideal forms abstracted from specific limes and places was displayed 
in rimenil stelae representing grief with a consummate tenderness 
and ddicacy, large numbers of which have survived, and in the 
carving of scenes of action on the friezes and pediments of temples. 
These were frequently depictions of battles between gods and 
titans or between men and centaurs, thus serving as reminders shat 
civilization was not achieved without ^ struggle with savagery, but 
the greaEesE of Greek reliefs, the portrayal of the paonlheosic 
procession on Ehe frieze of the Parthenon. was a lyrical celebration 
of human grace in movement. 

In 1 he long history of man's aesthetic self-expression, classic 
Greek art ts merely one of the many possible styles, and ib stand¬ 
ards are nrn universal The modem spectator may sometimes prefer 
ihe utt of the archaic period, before its original hieratic stiffness 
had given place to the flowing lines of the fifth century* just as 
he may find the simplicity of the Italian primitives more expressive 
than the too easy mastery of the great Venetians, It is difficult to 
judge the art of the golden age fairly without being biased In its 
Hellenistic and modern imitators who copied its externaJ appear¬ 
ances but lost Its vital energy. Posit*Renaissance Europe was in¬ 
clined to judge all art by Greek standard* and — misled by the fact 
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that the subjects of Greek art were themselves beautiful—to forget 
that [he aesthetic <-.duc of an was \o be found in ihe method of 
representation, not in what it represented, The copying of Greek 
models by men who iived im a wholly non-Greek society resulted in 
a sterile academicism against which Western artists rebelled in the 
fate nineteen eh century. The Western world had to lind iU own non- 
rcpresemaLioiial styles, appropriate to a society that nn longer ac- 
ccpicd the guidance of nature but believed instead in man’s ca¬ 
pacity to shape- the natural world in accord with ideas and value* of 
his own invention YeE onl\ by recognizing the non-universality of 
Greek art can one appraise the Greek achievement in its true 
proport kins. The Greeks be he ted that they were revealing a divinity 
eternally present in nature. In reality they were creating new 
aesthetic norms and canons expressive of a new 1 view 1 of life/ 

A similar movement tiest from static to dynamic copceplions 
of reality, and afterwords from religious awe to a disillusioned 
rationalism* cun be traced in ihe history of the other chief art form 
of the Athenian polls, the tragic drama. There arc a number of 
conflicting theories about the origins of the drama, bat it Is agreed 
that it began os a ritual, in the singing of choral songs at festivals 
of the god Dionysus. Ritual is always static and collective, its pur¬ 
pose being to summarize certain recurrent elements in human ex¬ 
perience and present any break In the continuity of natural proc¬ 
esses. 1 tie transformation of the Athenian Dbnysiac rituals into 
tragic drama, which apparently look plate under the ly ninny oF 
FEsIstralus during the middle decades of the sixth century, was 
brought about partly by the addition of an individual performer 
who gave answers to ihe chorus, and partly when new composi¬ 
tion dealing with other myths besides those of Dionysus, were 
substituted for the traditional choric dithyrambs;' Id this develop¬ 
ment was mirrored the whole evolution of the A (hen Ian polb from 
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ihc rule of tradition lo the rale of law. Tribal groups bad been 
brought together in a political community giving legal rights to 
individuals, and the authority of dike, established custom, had been 
transformed Into dtkmosyne, die ideal justice that must be in¬ 
terpreted and implemented by human imdligcnec, By a parallel 
process, the worehip of Dionysus ceased to consist merely of the 
traditional group songs and dancer developing into dramatic per¬ 
formances portraying specific individuals and presenting new in¬ 
terpretations of the meaning of life. And just as the stability of the 
Athenian commonwealth. lasted only while men retained their 
belief in the ideal justice after which man-made laws were pat¬ 
terned, so ihe drama remained a vital art form only as long as its 
authors continued to believe in religious truths which it was iheir 
duty to expound.* 

The original functions of Athenian tragedy were therefore; both 
religious and political, A dramatic performance was an act of wor¬ 
ship. but of worship paid to deities who required the exercise of 
human reason and not merely the repetition of traditional rituals, 
More significantly, it was a means for promoting unity among 
the citizens of the polls, inculcating loyalty to the new institutions 
of city-stale society f and giving religion* sanction to the change 
from agrarian tribal ism to urban individualism. These religious 
and political motivations determined Lhe work of the first great 
Athenian dramatist, Aeschylus, who lived through the period when 
democracy w as established and the Persians w ere defeated, and 
who himself fought at Marathon. His main purpose was to inter¬ 
pret and justify in religious ictm^ as an expression of a divine de¬ 
sign, the Athenian creation of an ordered democratic socieiy under 
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the rule of taw. Unlike every other major figure in Greek thought. 
Aeschylus h:jii a dynamic rather than a static conception of real it v. 
interpreting history as ;i meaningful progress reward higher levels 
of civilization and thus overcoming the most significant weakness 
in the whole Greek way of life. All his surviving'plays are inspired 
by history, uqd cannot be understood without a knowledge of (he 
social and institutional changes in the evolution of ihc Athenian 
commonwealth In Aeschylean tragedy the rise of ihe poll* is pro¬ 
jected against a vjm cosmic backdrop comprising all of space and 
lime, with a sublimity matching th.it of the Jewish prophet 
Dctuero-fsaiah, who. only a few decades earlier, had similarly 
given a universal meaning to the moral evolution of his own people. 

tflikerned with the progress of [he human race from 
to civilization, Aeschylus gives little attention to individual char¬ 
acterization. His men and women are victims and instrument of 
social and cosmic forces and arc condemned to work, out their 
destinies with little opportunity for any exercise of free will Suf- 
I’errng is the result of fate rather than of human error, certain 
families being condemned to crime and catastrophe in each suc¬ 
cessive generation. J he Ills (orient reality reflected in the Aeschylean 
concept of the ancestral curse was tlie primitive tribal society In 
which the individual was absorbed into his kinship group and had 
the duty, in particular, of exacting vengeance for the killing of any 
of hh kinsmen. As long as tlie punishment of crime was a private 
obligation, murders necessarily had to follow each other in end- 
IckI sequence, flm die chain could be broken and the individual 
could become the master of his own fate when kinship groups 
were brought together in a political organization based on rational 
principles of justice. Thus, the emphasis on fate in Aeschylean 
tragedy is an expression of the tribalistic phase in hltmatl de¬ 
velopment, and Aeschylus' real subject is man's rise to the dignity 
of individual freedom His audience undoubtedly understood all 
these social duplications, for it was within Aeschylus’ own lifetime 
th.it the traditional Attic kinship groups had been finally dissolved 
by the reforms of Cktetaea. 

For Aeschylus, moreover, as for the Jewish prophets, the struggle 
or justice had cosmic overtones. Knowing that the Olympians had 
been brought into Greece at a relati vely late period, he read prog- 
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ress and evolution Into die whole structure of the universe by iden¬ 
tifying the rise of the polls with the triumph of Apollo and Pallas 
Athene over their chihonian predecessors. The typical Aeschylean 
tragedy begins with a conflict between different divine figures and 
ends with a reconciliation that carries human society to a higher 
level. Behind these figures is the inscrutable Zeus* the supreme 
being who has decreed that men can team wisdom only by suf¬ 
fering 1 and who himself also, apparently, can realize his own 
naiuru only through a process of growth* Aeschylus' sonorous 
catalogues of outlandish peoples" and places arc a coosiunt re¬ 
minder of the Infinite extent of space and timc T while his rough- 
Bcwu# compressed style. In which words highly charged with mean¬ 
ing are thrown alongside each other with a minimum of con¬ 
nectives, suggest 11 mind wrestling with truths almost beyond the 
power of human language la express. An Aeschylean tragedy gives 
1 he impression of being built our of blocks of granite. 

Dealing mainly with man as the puppet of destiny, the plays of 
Aeschylus cannot be fitted into the Aristotelian tragic formula. 
According to Aristotle* the ideal tragic theme is the passage from 
happiness to misery of "a man who is highly renowned and pros¬ 
perous, but one who Is not pre-enaincmly virtuous and just* whose 
misfortune, however T is brought upon him not by vice and de¬ 
pravity but by some hamartia ” 2 Linguists disagree as to whether 
hamartfa always refers to a moral flaw- or may also mean a mistake 
of judgment; but in either case die Aristotelian view imp tbs that 
the tragic hero brings catastrophe upon himself by his own actions, 
even though the punishment may far outweigh the original mis¬ 
demeanor, The punishment of a wholly virtuous man w'ouJlJ. ac¬ 
cording to Aristotle, be an offensive spectacle- Thus, a moral mean¬ 
ing must be read into the course of events, suffering being presented 
as ihe result of some kind of error. In actuality this critical dictum, 
which Aristotle derived supposedly from the works of Sophocles 
leads so a total misunderstanding of she meaning not of Aochyluv 
alone. but of all the Greek tragedians, none of whom presented 
life in these consolingly moralistic terms. Causing countless gen¬ 
erations of commentators to search far Ihe htirmania of which 
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Gre^k tragic heroes might conceivably have been guiliy. often with 
the most ludicrously inadequate results, a I has probably been the 
mo&l misleading statement in the w hole history of criticism/ 

Of the seven surviving tragedies of Aeschylus, the Persians, 
which deals with the reception of the news of Salamis at the court 
of Xerscs, is complete in itself, while the Agamemnon* the 
Chacphori, and the Eitmemdes together make up the Orestiio. The 
other three plays are tantalizing fragments of lost trilogies, hut a 
knowledge of the social background makes it possible to guess at 
their meaning; The Suppliants presents the fifty daughters of 
Damns %ing from their comins H the fifty sons of Aegyptus, who 
are determined to marry them* As the opening lines of [he play 
make sufficiently clear, the Danaids have a horror of marrying such 
dose relatives; they have the attitudes of a tribal society in which 
marriage within the kinship group is strictly prohibited. We know 
that in the two last sections of the trilogy the Dan a ids were forcibly 
married; that by order of their fallier ail hut one of them murdered 
their husbands; and that ihis one was then put on trial for dis¬ 
obeying her father and was acquitted through the intervention of 
Aphrodite- According to the most plausible interpretation of 
Aeschylus' theme, the sequence mu-sf have ended with the institu¬ 
tion of new and more enlightened marriage faws which released 
individuals from the endogenous taboos of tribal society and thus 
resolved the conflict presented in the opening lines. The Seven 
Against Thebes is the concluding section of a trilogy dealing whh 
die curse on the Family of Oedipus, and describes how Oedipus' 
son Beocks, by killing his brother and at the *ame time dying, 
ends the curse and thereby save* the city of Thebes from further 
misfortune- Thus, Eteodcs, who is presented as a noble but 
doomed character, sacrifices himsdf and bis family for the sake of 
the polls- The meaning of Prometheus Bound j& more obscurc T for 
Zeu$ b prcseoled as a tyrant who has wished to destroy mankind 
and has condemned Prometheus to unending torment for taking 
pity on the human race and teaching them ih« arts of civilization. 
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Wc arc told that Prometheus will one day be released by Heracles, 
who. as a descendant of the Danakl who accepted marriage with 
her cousin, presumably represents the civilization of the polls. At 
the end of the trilogy the progressive aspirations that Prometheus 
embodies must sontehiiw have been reconciled with the brute 
power represented by Zeus, Hut how ihe despotic l&ia of 
Prometheus hound could have developed into the wise and benef¬ 
icent supreme being of the other plays is a mystery. 

Aeschylus’ last and crowning achievement was the Oresteia 
(produced in 458), with the exception of the Iliad the greatest 
masterpiece of Hellenic literature. Through most of the trilogy, 
representing the savagery and superstition of man's primeval 
heritage, the psychic atmosphere remains thick and murky and 
the sense of doom is intent and unremitting- In the background is 
the bloody feud between the sons of Pelops, Atreus and Thyc&tcs. 
The first drama of the trilogy presents the murder of Aliens' son 
Agamemnon by his wife Clyteirmcstra and her paramour 
Aegistbus, the son of Thyestes. In the Choephori Agamemnon's 
son Orestes avenges his father by killing Clyiemncstra and AcgSs- 
thus. and Is Imme diately driven mad by the Furies, ancient 
chthonuut spirits of vengeance whose function is to punish any 
violation of tribal taboos. In the Eutnmfdes Orestes is still 
pursued by the Furies, but their power ha* now been challenged by 
new and younger deities, Apollo and Pallas Athene, who have 
more regard for human sufferings than for the maintenance of 
"ancient ritht." The case of Orestes is submitted for decision to 
the Athenian law court of the Areopagus; and after Athene has 
expounded the meaning and sanctity of the rale of law, and Apollo 
and the leader of the Furies have spoken for the defense and 
prosecution, the judges decide for acquittal, the deciding vote being 
cast by Athene herself on the ground that inheritance is patrilineal 
and that Orestes' duty to hi$'father therefore outweighed that to 
his mother. The reason for the decision, meaningless to modem 
readers, would have been understood by the play’s original au¬ 
dience. who remembered the connection between mairilincal rules 
of inheritance and tribal taboos and obligations nf vengeance. 
After the acquittal the Furies continue to complain because 
younger deities have overridden ancient right, but are finally per¬ 
suaded by Athene to recognize their defeat, accept a new home in 
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Attica, and transform themselves in\o guardian spirits of the pedis* 
Thus, the rational justice of the new civilization nol only liberate* 
the individual from the taboos and the family vendettas of tribal 
society; by taming the Furies it also enable?! him to overcome his 
own inner feat* and pangs of guilt. No work in world Literature 
has a theme of more far-reaching significance or is more uncquiv- 
ocably on the side of the forces of light/ 

Phidias and Aeschylus were the spokesmen of an Athens that 
believed that, under divine guidance, order had been united with 
freedom, the d'tk&i&syne of the polls w ith the arziv of the individual. 
Interpreting the Athenian constitution as an expression of divine 
and natural law and attributing hb growth to the will of the 
Olympians* Aeschylus, speaking through the mouth of Pallas 
Athene in the Eummides* gave religious sanctions to the rule of 
law and infused civic loyalty wiih a spirit of religions universal ism. 
Bur this faith was never dearly expressed in theological terms, and 
In the course of ihe fifth century it was gradually undermined 
by the growth of rationalism. One ot the most significant features 
of the Funeral Speech (allegedly delivered in the year 431 ) is ibat 
it makes no reference whatsoever, even in the most perfunctory 
terms, to any of the gods. Even the games and sacrifices arc men- 
tkmed only on ihe ground that they supply Athenian citizens 
wiih healthful recreation. And ju aodal cohesion cannot be main¬ 
tained by reason alone without the support of the emotions, ihe 
gap was filled by the substitute religion of patriotism. Greek civi¬ 
lization could have remained creative only bv moving forward 
from the particularism of the city-suite to a broader unity. For a 
generation after the Persian wars Athens seemed capable of pro¬ 
viding leadership in such an advance. But in the end she fell back 
into a narrow and intolerant tribalbm. 
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iht Funeral Speech remains, of course,, one of the beacon lights 
of all Western history The Athenians, according to the speech, 
believed both in the legal liberty derived from the equality of all 
citizens under the law and tn the right of the individual to do as he 
pleased without incurring anger or even "sour looks” from hi$ 
neighbors; jet at the same time they had a healthy fear of dis¬ 
obeying die laws, "having a special regard for those which arc or¬ 
dained for the protection of the injured as well as to those un¬ 
written laws which bring upon the transgressor of them the rep¬ 
robation of the general sentiment." As free citizens, moreover. they 
developed every side of the human personality, achieving all-round 
adaptability rather than specialized skills. They were "lovers of the 
beautiful, vet simple in our tastes, cultivating [lie mind without loss 
of manliness ■* ’ yet this did not preveni them from surpassing 
f iiher peoples in political wisdom and military courage. Whereas 
other peoples "from early youth are always undergoing laborious 
exercises which are to make them brave, we live m ease, anil yet 
me equally ready to face the perils which they face." ’"To turn up, 
I sav that Athens is the School of Hellas, and ihal the individual 
Athenian in his own person seems to have the power of adapting 
himself to live most varied forms of action with the utmost versatility 
and grace." * 

The speech, however, was delivered in time of war. and its main 
purpose was to stir the patriotic emotions of its auditors and give 
them motivations for self-discipline and self-sacrifice. The genera¬ 
tion that had fought the Persian wars had found its sanctions tn 
religious belief, interpreting Athenian civilization as an expression 
of divine and natural law. But Pericles offered instead the worship 
of the state as an end in itself, and offered no higher purpose, "I 
would have you day by day," he declared, "fix your eyes upon ihc 
greatness of Athens, until you become Oiled with the love of her; 
and when you are impressed by the spectacle of her glory, reflect 
that this empire lias been acquired by men who knew them duty 
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and had the courage to do it, who in (he hour of conflict had the 
fear of dishonor always present to (hem, and who, if ever they 
failed in an enterprise; would not aliow their virtues to he lost to 
Lhcir country, but freely gave their lives to her as the fairest offering 
which they could present at her feet, . . . Make them your ex¬ 
amples, and, esteeming courage to be freedom and freedom to be 
happiness, do not weigh too nicely lire perils of war.” f 

Probably no community io history has been more worthy of 'he 
devotion of her citizens. Athens hsd become the visible embodi¬ 
ment of all that was noblest in the Hellenic spirit. But her inability 
to develop the religious universalism that had been implicit in the 
work of Aeschylus led to the rain of Hellenic civilization. 

* Thuevdiiiei, IT, 44. 
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T he immediate cause for the decline of Greek civilization wait 
the Peloponnesian War, After the Persians had been defeated, 
the seoic of Panhdlenk unity, never effectively embodied h m- 
stiunwns, grew readily weaker, and it struggle far supremacy be¬ 
tween the two leading stales finally became inevitable. Armed con¬ 
flict began in 431 and, after continuing ituenmiteiitly for nearly 
thirty years, ended in lhc victory of Sparta and the destruction of 
the Athenian Empire- The political consequences of the war proved 
to be transitory, Athens regained much of her power within a gen¬ 
eration, and interstate warfare continued until the establishment 
of the Macedonian hegemony by the Battle of Chaeronea in the 
year 338. But on the spiritual level the triumph of the mindless 
militarism of Sparta over the city that bad glorified freedom and 
intelligence was a traumatic event from which Greek culture never 
recovered. 

What factors brought about this catastrophe? Plato regarded it 
as an illustration of the Inherent weaknesses of a free and demo¬ 
cratic society and of the need for an authoritarian order based on 
the belief in transcendental values; and through the influence of 
the Platonic philosophy, which has served as the main intellectual 
foundation of European conservatism, the outcome of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War may be said to have had lasting effects on the Western 
cultural tradition. Whatever we may think of Plato's conclusions, 
the defeat of Athens did, in fact, illuminate certain of the perennial 
problems of human society, and a study of its causes ts still reward^ 
ing, especially in view of the parallels between the political con^ 
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diiicm of fifth-century Greece end those of (he Western world in 
recent general ions. Such a study must take account not only of the 
political condilion, but also of the whole intellectual and spiritual 
development of Greek civilization- For ihe Athenian debacle was 
associated with the growth of a rationalistic individualism devoid 
of any belief in unifying moraj values, the manifestations of which 
can also be traced in philosophy and literature, 

The primary need of Ihe Creek world, as of the Western world 
iti the twentieth century, was for unity. But this can never be 
achieved by political methods alone; state interests and interstate 
rivalries cannot be transcended without the affirmation of a uni¬ 
versal ideal and standard of justice, 1 By combinin':: some two hun¬ 
dred Of the smaller Aegean chics into the Delian League during the 
Persian wars, Athens had begun to assume leadership in a move¬ 
ment for unification. This may be regarded as a practical manifesta¬ 
tion of that faith in the spiritual unity of Greek civilization and 
in the principles of democracy and the rule of law that had in¬ 
spired the Oresteta. Though Athens always dominated the League, 
the smaller sutlrs received substantial benefits in (he form of naval 
protec lion, the promotion of trade, the use of the Athenian cur¬ 
rency, and the right of appeal to the Athenian law courts with 
their high siundurds of justice. As long as they maintained demo¬ 
cratic governments, they were not disturbed in" the management of 
their internal affairs. This forward policy was supported chiefly 
by the commercial and democratic elements at Athens, and by 
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similar groups in other cities. The aristocratic landowning families 
throughout Greece, on the other hand, continued to oppose 
Athenian predominance; there was. in fact, an oligarchical pro- 
Spartan group even in Athens itself. Yet if the Athenian democracy 
had retained the support of all the satellite states, it is unlikely that 
it could ever have been defeated by the Spartans. 

Unfortunately the unifying idea was too weak and the forces of 
particularism wens too strong. After the removal of the Persian 
threat, some of the Aegean cities wished to leave the league, and 
Athens responded by using force against them. Thus, the league 
gradually degenerated into an empire, held together not by com¬ 
mon interests and ideals, but by Athenian power. This degenera¬ 
tion began under Uic leadership of Pericles, who was largely re¬ 
sponsible for guiding Athenian foreign policy from 461 to his 
death in 429, A disciple of the philosophers, and no worshipper 
of the Aeschy lean Zeus, Pericles, as the Funeral Speech indicates, 
offered ihc Athenian democracy no loyalty higher than the great¬ 
ness of its own polls. \V kite he advocated moderation and warned 
against excessive ambition, he frankly affirmed that Athens could 
retain her supremacy only by arousing fear. His successors in the 
leadership of the democracy remembered this dictum and forgot 
the prudence with which Pericles had applied it- Cynically avow¬ 
ing their exclusive corc-rn with Athenian interests, they exacted 
heavy tributes from the satellite stales, imposed crushing penalties 
upon any that attempted to secede From the empire, tried to extend 
Athenian domination throughout the whole Greet! world (most 
notably by the unsuccessful invasion of Sicily in 415). and thereby 
caused such a general haired that the Spartans were able to appear 
to most of the other Greek stoles as the protectors of their liberties 
Thus, the defeat of Athens was caused primarily by her own moral 
and spiritual errors—by her failure to assume the obligations of 
leadership in the unification of Greece and Jier repudiation of all 
values and ideals higher than her own aggrandizement. 

The reasons for the catastrophe, and their close relationship 
with the general intellectual climate, were made unmistakably clear 
by Thucydides, who, in exile from his native Athens, set out to 
annlvze the war with the same rationalistic objectivity that the 
philosophers had displayed in the study of nature. The first his- 
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to nan to explain events consistently and convincingly in terms of 
natural causey/ lie left no doubt about his verdict though. apart 
from an occasional grim and laconic comment, he allowed the 
heartbreaking events that he narrated to speak for themselves. 
The war itself, he declared, resulted from the growing power of 
Athens and the consequent fear of Sparta, and was thus a neces¬ 
sary' consequence of the division of Greece into separate city-states. 
But he made it plain that the defeat of the Athenians was by no 
means necessary, but caused by their unrestrained pursuit 
of power as an cud in itself, and hence was a consequence of 
their general view of life* 

Of nil the episodes recorded by Thucydides, the most poignant 
and the most revealing was the conflict between the Athenians and 
the inhabitants of the Aegean island of Melos. Descended from 
Dorian colonists related to the Spartans, the Meliarts had never 
belonged to the Delian League, and* regarding it as dishonorable 
to light against their kinsmen, had resolved to remain neutral in the 
war. In Lhc year 416, however, the Athenians decided to coerce 
them into joining their empire and sent envoys to collect tribute. 
According to Thucydides, A 1 hens jusiihed her demands by an 
appeal to natural law, “Of the gods we believe, and of men we 
know." her representatives told the M cl huts, “that by a law- of 
their nature wherever they can rule they will. This law was not 
made by us. and we are not the first who have acted upon it: we 
did but inherit it. and shall bequeath it to all time, and we know 
that you and all mankind, if you were as strong as we are* would 
do as we do- - - - We both alike know that into the discussion of 
human affairs the question of justice only enters where the pressure 
of necessity is equal, and that the powerful exact what they can 
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and Lhii weak grant what they must. . - . Surely you cannot dream 
of fit ing to thm false sens* of honor which has been the ruin of so 
many when death and dishonor were staring them in the face. 
Many men with their eyes still open to the consequences have 
found the word ‘honor' too much for them., and have suffered a 
mere name to lure them on, until it has drav. n down upon them 
real and irretrievable citlumiiics.'" .WhtD the Melians refused to ae- 
cep 1 tliis rriiH'iiin;, and continued to insist that it would be dis¬ 
honorable for them to surrender their neutrality, the Athenians 
besieged their city, forced them to surrender, and (according to 
the brief and unadorned conclusion of Thucydides) "put to death 
all who were of military age. and made slaves of the women and 
children. They then colonised the island, sending thither five hun¬ 
dred settlers of their own." 1 

How could a people capable of such ait action have appreciated 
the humane idealism of the Funeral Speech and the tragic drama? 
In fairness to the Athenians, it should be recorded that during most 
of the war years they were still willing to permit dissenters to ex* 
press their convictions with a freedom that would not be tolerated 
in any modem community under similar conditions. Aristophanes 
was able to ridicule the leaders of the war puny and plead for 
peace, and Euripides expressed bis feelings about the Me lion epi¬ 
sode by producing in the following year that bitter and pathetic 
denunciation of military brutality, the T fojan t Vattwn. Except 
for a few brief intervals. Athens never lost her respect for intelli¬ 
gence, While her mutd degeneration was caused largely by the 
pressures of the war, it was, in fact, justified, as the debate with 
the Mtlians mates plain, by means of philosophical ideas. For 
fifth-century Greek thought, once it had cut loose from its moor¬ 
ings in the traditional religion, had failed to maintain any adequate 
standards of justice and had developed a view of life in 'vbich 
the pursuit of power seemed the only retdiiy. By repudiating the 
mvthical preconceptions that had still penaded the thinking of 
the Ionium and of Aeschylus, and by carrying rationalistic in¬ 
dividualism to its logical Limits, fifth-century Greece reached an in¬ 
tellectual and moral verge. This was perhaps the most brilliant 
period in the entire history of human culture. U also provided a 
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convincing demons! ration of the inadequacy of rationalism alone 
BS a guide for human life. 

Speculative thought had originated in the intuition of the 
Milesians that the world was a unitv governed not by lire actions 
of gods and demons, but by uniform laws of causation. Yet in 
spite of their scientific bem, the Milesians had inherited the original 
Homeric faith that nature was infused with divinity, and bad re* 
guided natural law as the manifestation of a cosmic justice and 
hence as normative for human society. Their litth-ccntury success 
*>rs. on the other hand, displaying a more consistently scientific 
attitude, began to interpret the universe as simply a complex of 
material forces, governed solely by brute necessity, and no longer 
giving support to moral and political values. Thus, natural law 
became descriptive of natural processes and ceased to serve as a 
unifying social myth. Three men, the Italian Empedocles and the 
Thracians Anax agora-. and Democritus, most clearly represented 
[fie direct tine of descent from Thales. All of them searched for 
some comprehensive hypothesis that would account for all natural 
pfftes^es. and all of them asserted the universality of scientific laws 
of causation: as Democritus declared, “all things happen by virtue 
of necessity.' ‘ Only ^altered fragments of their writings have been 
prtsened. but these relics still convey something of the sense of ad¬ 
venture with which they explored ideas that had never before been 
propounded by am human mind. For the first time in history, 
thinking was free from religious and political inhibitions, and men 
could follow the course or logic wlierever it might lead them. 

Empedocles of Agrigentum was a comp lev and ambiguous char¬ 
acter. remembered by posterity not iroly for his philosophy, but 
al»o for hr- fanahv.il leadership of the democratic forces in his 
naibe city and for his claims to miraculous powers (according to 
legend, be ended hi- life hy Jumping into the crater of Mount 
h‘,i in ihe lufpe that men would believe lie had been snatched up 
irno heaven» He wrote poems m which he makied (be world 
into four basic elements, earth, water, air, and fire' and two bask 
Umes * - liTrvli; 'ion and repulsion. Anaxagoras of Klazomeitae Spent 
most of his mature life at Athens, where he was a friend of 
Perrclcs and one of [he mailers of Euripides. He suggested 
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that the univerve originated as a mass of seeds or perms that were 
origmaliv undifferentiated from each other but were set in motion 
by a pervasive force, “infinite and self-powerful and mixed with 
noth ins," f which he denned as mind Both these cosmologies, how¬ 
ever* raised more problems than she) solved and failed to satisfy the 
monistic impulse that characterized all the thinking nf this period. 
The climax os scientific simplification was represented by Democ¬ 
ritus of Abdcra. of whose life we know almost nothing* but who 
was apparently born about the year 460, Wjeh Dcmocritus^ for 
the first time, we encounter a complete and consistent materialism. 
The universe, he declared, was infinite in both time and extent, and 
consisted of nothing hut empty space ami of atoms perpetually in 
motion, and all the processes both of nature and of she human 
mind could be interpreted as resulting front the constant redistribu¬ 
tion of atoms into new com bin a irons. 

Democritus was f uJIv aware of the moral implications of materi¬ 
al km. He wrote extensively Lin psychological problems, and adopted 
a thoroughgoing individualism that had no place either for the 
sense of aesthetic irradiation From which the traditional Olympian 
religion had derived rnurh of its vital in or for any concept of 
ethical obligation Discussing sensory percept ion, he argued that 
all perceplibte things were simply amwtgemems of atoms differing 
only iti ske and shape, and that the aesthetic qualities that men 
ascribed to nature therefore had no objective existence "We really 
perceive nothing strictly 1rm\ but only wbai changes with Lite con¬ 
dition of our bernc or the influence going toward it or ntsKting 
it. . . . By convention, Ihcfe h sweet; by convention, bilter: by 
convention, hot: b\ convention, cold: b\ convention, color: hut in 
truth there exist atoms and the voidThus, she experience of 
beauty was merely an illusion of the human mind, not an insight 
into re alii v. The ethics of Democritus was in conformity with bis 
denial of objective values, and foreshadowed what bier became 
known as Epicureanism. Basing his view of good and evil simply 
on what produced the maximum of satisfaction and die minimum 
of pain for the individual, he recommended cmniioflal tranquillity. 
“ Men attain ehccriulness through moikraiinrl in pleasure and 
cqualness of life. Excc^ and want are ever alternating and enuring 
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gmjt disturbance in the soul. Souk that arc shifting from extreme 
to extreme are neither steadfast nor cheerful. You should, there¬ 
fore* * fix your mind upon what is possible and be content with whai 
you have.” As a later commentator summarized his doc trim:, "die 
end of action is tranquillity, which is nu- identical with pleasure, as 
some by a false interpretation have understood, but a stale in which 
(he soul continues calm and strong, undisturbed by any fear or 
superstition or any other emotion,*" 

riiix materialist cosmology was* of course, a hypothesis about 
the constitution of the universe, not a genera]izatioii from observed 
phenomena. The atomic theory has proved in modem times to be 
a usefu] intellectual tool fur exploring certain aspects of nature 
(though it docs not cover other aspects, such as die behavior of 
organisms); but the original atomism of Democritus was not sup¬ 
ported by experimental vtrificaikm. As was pointed out by n con- 
temporary critic of ihis type of reasoning, either the great physician 
Hippocrates or one of his disciples, h was a deduct ion from certain 
menial postulates, not from experience, aiul therefore should be 
considered ns literature rather than as science “Postulates are ad¬ 
missible in dealing with insoluble mysteries: for example^ things in 
ihe sky or below the earth. If a man weit lo pronounce es them 
neither he himself nor any of his audience could tell whether he 
was speaking the truth. For there is no test the application of which 
would give certainty/' These postulates, moreover, can be re¬ 
garded as reflections of the general clima.e of opinion, It was ihe 
growing in dividual rim of fifth-century Greek society, its Impatience 
with all collective restraints, and its sense of the limitless possibili¬ 
ties of human action, that impelled philosophers to interpret nature 
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in terms limply of atom in motion* undirected by any cosmic pat¬ 
tern of justice, and to declare that the universe was infinite. In the 
Funopc of the Ren askance two thousand years Eater similar social 
tendencies resulted in a similar cosmology/ The significant, and 
genuinely scientific, aspect of this natural philosophy, however* was 
the exclusion of all value judgments. For the first lime men were 
attempting to formulate a plausible Interpretation of natural proc¬ 
esses without demanding corroboration for human ideals of justice. 
Cosmological speculation had ceased to he mythical and become 
purely rationalistic. And because the whole Greek way of life had 
been based on faiih in ihe divinity of nature, this intellectual de¬ 
velopment had cataclysmic effects. 

The social implications of the new cosmologies were explored in 
the Sophistic movement, whose leading representatives were Pro- 
iagoras, Gorgias* and Hippias. As we know them mainly through 
the diatribes of Plato, it is difficult to judge ibccn fairly, and the 
word “’“Sophist^ which originally meant simply a man who pursued 
wisdom, has never lost the unsavory eon notations that Plato suc¬ 
ceeded in pinning on it In actuality the Sophists were a group of 
thinkers engaged in grappling wilh the central problem confront¬ 
ing any rationalistic society: the problem of establishing moral and 
political values without any support cither from religious belief or 
from nature. They also represented a new develop mem in educa¬ 
tion. With the growth of democracy, middle-class citizens wanted 
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d training Thai would fit them for political leadership and enable 
them to compete ora tone ally with the members of the aristocratic 
families who, like Pericles m Athens, had largely continued to 
dominate popular debates. The Sophists were professional teachers 
w ho undertook to make their pupils into statesmen, and who tliere- 
fnre emphasized such studies as grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. 
Much of the hostility expressed so violently eh the Platonic dia¬ 
logues was a simple expression of class prejudice. As Plato never 
grew* ttnsd of complaining, the Sophists actually charged money for 
their lessons instead of being gentlemen of leisure interested in 
wisdom for its own sake; and they taught their pupils argumciiia- 
live cleverness and facility in words instead of inculcating the 
traditional standards of virtue and wisdom. 

One aspect of the Sophistic view of life was represented by the 
formula of Protagoras: “Man is the measure of all things, of the 
existence of things ibat are, and of the nonexistence of things thal 
are not."' This tantalizing fragment suggest a whole revolution 
in hum [in thought, In its epistemological applications it meant 
dial men could attribute reality only to what they perceived, and 
that as different individuals had differ cm perceptions, one must 
conclude ihp-t truth was not absolute, but relative to the observer. 
Presumably it meant also that there were no absolute values, and 
that all rules of behavior should be tested by the standard of hu¬ 
man needs. It was thus She slogan of an untt-rdigioiis, libertarian, 
relativist, .and pragmatic view of fife. Implicit in the Protagorean 
foMHuJu wei*. the doctrine that man must create his own institutions 
without guidance from am form of authority Whether the gods 
existed or not was, according to Protagoras, unknowable, Plato 
directly challenged him in the Lews by dedaring that God was the 
measure of all things. 

The main emphasis of Sophistic thinking, however, appears to 
have been placed on lie distinction between phyxti and ttowtn, 
nature and conveutjon In the ages of confidence, when .social 
thinking still moves within the framework of mythical postulates, 
nature and convention always appear as essentially harmonious* 
the laws and motes of society and its. artistic forms being assumed 
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co be in accord with the struct tire of the cosmos. Such had been 
The case in the Athens of Acschylu* find Phidias; tic emphasis 
on conflict b ill wily 5 the mark of an age of disintegration svhen a 
growing individualism h in revolt against the established order. 
Pointing to The differences in the custom* and institutions of dif¬ 
ferent states, and speculating about the origins of civilization* die 
Sophbis arrived at a contractual theory of society For the sake 
of mutual preservation, they supposed, men had agreed With each 
other to set up governments and make rules of behavior, all of 
which were therefore conventional rather than natural, and should 
be judged by the standard of practical utility, As Plato summarizes 
Sophistic doctrine in l he Laws, "'These people won Ed say that the 
good exists not by nature but by art, and by the laws of states, 
which are different in different places, according to the agreement 
of those who make them; and that the honorable is one thing by 
nature and another thing by law, and that the principles of justice 
have mi existence at all in nature, but that mankind are always 
disputing about them and altering them, and that The alterations 
which are made bv art and by Jaw have no basis in nature* but are 
of authoritv tor the moment and at the time for which they are 
made" * 

The weakness of any contraeiuaJ theory, apart from its obvious 
tack of historic ity, is that it fails To account for the sense of moral 
obligation which is an inherent element in man’s gregarious self- 
One group of Sophists, represented chiefly b\ Htppias and Anti¬ 
phon. continued, however, to give a mylhical connotation to nature, 
regarding it as a source of standards that men were obligated to 
obey, and arrived at doctrines tending to undermine the whole 
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structure of Grak political and socbl life The distinctions be¬ 
tween Greeks and foreigner, free citizens and slaved and the toy- 
abies and institutions of the different Greek cities were merely 
conventional, and therefore bad no particular claim to respect 
What was* natural was, on the one hand, the independence of the 
individual and. on the other bond. the unity of the human race and 
the moral principles respected by all human beings. This view of 
naiyrc was to have an immense influence, since if wm afterwards 
developed into the Stoic doctrine oF natural law and transmitted 
through Stoic writings u> post-Rcoaissance Europe, whence it be¬ 
came the main intellectual foundation of Western liberalism It 
should, of couni* he recognized that this system of natural rights 
and obligations, being a tenement of values and not of facts, h 

connected only by name with the natural law of rarionalhric sci¬ 
ence. 

Most of the disciples of the Sophists appear h however, to have 
followed rationalistic thinking to its logical conclusion, the inevi- 
tahli: result being an emphasis on power as the ultimate determi¬ 
nant in human afTaiPi. In die form of the thesis that Plato attributes 
in the Utm book of the Republic to Tbrasymachus (whom wc know 
from other sources as a teacher of rhetoric), the intent seems to 
have been primarily descriptive. There were no objective or uni- 
versa! standards of justice; rules of justice were made by men for 
their ovs n advantage, and in any particular community they would 
always reflect the interests of the strongest group, varying accord¬ 
ing to whether power belonged to a tyrant, the upper class, or the 
ma^es. In spile of the contempt wiih which Thrasymachus h 
treated by his auditors in the dialogue, his argument is, of course, 
when considered simply as a statement of realities, quite irrefu¬ 
table, and Sbenites does noi + in fact. refute it, but evades the issue 
firn by some verbal legerdemain and then by shiftino die discus- 
sion to j wholly different subject. 

But os men are incapable of thinking about what h without also 
taking what nu S /, t , 0 fie. they must always deduce normative con¬ 
clusions from any description of social process^ (this is whv any 
purely rationalistic system of thought, without mythical ingredients, 
must end in contradictions!. If all values are merely reflections of 
somebody $ will to pwer. then it is right to pursue pow er, the 
denial of all moral standards becoming itself a moratity and berntt 
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justified as in accord with nature,” As Plato painted cm in the 
Lmvj. Sophistic teach tag was interpreted its meaning that *1he 
highest right L% might, and in this way the young fail into impieties 
tinder the idea that the gods ore not such as the taw bids them 
imagine; and hence arise factions, ihc philosophers inviting ihcm 
io lead a true life according to nature, that is, to live in real do¬ 
minion over others, and not in legal subjection to lhem." * This 
paradoxical* though inevitable, conclusion is expounded by Cab 
tides in Plato's Gorglas. Proclaiming a Niet^hcan will to power 
as the rule of justice, Cailities argues that moral restraints are in¬ 
ventions of ihe mass of weak human beings who wish to protect 
themselves from the superior few. and that the strong men should 
refuse to be bound by them, ''Nature herself fastimaies thm it is 
just for the better to have more than the worse, the more powerful 
than the weaker; and in many ways she show**, among men as 
among animals, and indeed among whole cities and races, that 
j use ice consists in the superior ruling over and having more than 
the inferior. . . These arc the men who act according to nature; 

yes, by Heaven, and according 10 the law of nature; not, perluips, 
according 10 that aiitficioJ law, which we invent and impose upon 
our fellows, of whom we take the best and strongest from their 
youth upwards, and mine them like young lions—charming them 
with the sound of the voice, and saying to them, that with equality 
they must be content, and that I he equal is the honorable and the 
just But if there were a man who had sufficient force, he would 
^ihakc off and break through, and escape front all this: he would 
trample underfoot all our formula^ and spells and charms, and all 
our law's which arc against nature." 1 

Greek history during the Peloponnesian War was a demonstra¬ 
tion of the practical effects of ihb morality of power. On one level 
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this was illu si rated by ihc brutality of the Athenian war party, who 
justified iheir behavior (according at least to Thucydides 1 account 
of the debate with the Me I in ns) by appealing to the law of nature. 
But once men have moved beyond tribalistic inodes of thinkings no 
denial of universal standards of justice can be restricted to inter¬ 
state rivalries; it must lead also to the erosion of state loyalties, and 
can end only in the war of each against all. The war period saw 
a revival of murderous class conflicts between oligarchical and 
democratic groups. As Thucydides declared, ^revolution gave birth 
to every form of wickedness in Hellas. The simplicity which is so 
large an element in a noble nature was laughed to scorn and disap¬ 
peared. An attitude of perfidious antagonism everywhere prevailed; 
for there was no word binding enough, nor oath terrible enough to 
reconcile enemies. Each man was. >irong only in the conviction 
that nothing was secure: he must look to his owti safety* and could 
not afford iq trust others. 1 "' Meanwhile, dissolute adventurers set 
out to gain power for themselves with a frank contempt for alJ 
religious and political restraints and ail traditional concepts of 
shame and honor. The debacle of Greek civilization was most fully 
exempli Med iti Lhc career of Atcibiades* the most brilliant and 
most dissolute character of the age, who fought alternately for the 
Athenians and the Spartans, but always primarily for his own 
aggrandizement. 

Thus, political and intellectual trends followed the same course, 
the catastrophe of Greek political life through state and class war¬ 
fare being closely connected with the dilemmas reached by Greek 
intellectual life in the Sophistic movement. In such a process of 
constant mutual interaction, It is always impossible to assign causa] 
priority to either the movement of events or she movement of ideas. 
Each of them is actually a manifestation of sennet bine deeper and 
more intangible* the general spirii of society; and this always finds 
k* fullest and truest record in artistic creation. One of the world's 
major writer* tiv^d through the age of Athenian greatness and 
decline, and his works give direct expression to that self -confident 
individualism which wm ultimately responsible for both the So¬ 
ph is tic movement and ihe destruction nf Athenian power. By Jink- 
ing it with th e Homeric ethos, and even with certain aspects of the 
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old ehlhonian religion, lie presents il as an inherent element in 
Creek culture from its origins. 

Sophocles, who was bom about the year 495 and died in 406 . 
has probably been the most persistently misunderstood of ail great 
writers. * 1 Critics have conspired 10 represent him as the apostle of 
temperance, moderation, and self-control, the virtues that the 
Creeks were always talking about but rarely practiced. This illusion 
is fostered by the classic artistry of Ids style and plots, but is pri¬ 
marily due to the misleading harmartia theory of Aristotle, Most of 
Sophocles’ admirer.' have supposed dial his heroes come to grief 
because of their own errors, m particular because they are guilty 
of the sin of pride ft is true that Sophocles expresses a profound 
reverence for divine powers und denounces Sophistic rationalism. 
Tlic plot of Oedfpus fte.t show', that, contrary to all rational ex¬ 
pectation. the predictions of the gods must eventually be fulfilled.* 
8 ut the religion of Sophocles, tike that of Horner, is imbued with 
the old aristocratic ethos The strong individual who can endure 
misfortune without being broken by it is the favorite of the gods. 
If one forte is Aristotle and studies what actually happens in the 
plays of Sophocles, il becomes plain that his sympathies arc wholly 
with Ms suffering heroes, whom he admires for their very lack of 
restraint. The plays portray a scries of characters of ihe most ex¬ 
traordinary strength, arrogance, stubbornness, and volcanic pas¬ 
sion, These embodiments of heroic individualism come into con¬ 
flict with the demands of society, which are likely to be expressed 
by some political leader with mediocre abilities and ignoble mo¬ 
tives. The outcome is sometimes tragic and sometimes happy, but 
It is made evident that the polis needs the hero whom it misunder¬ 
stands and tries unsuccessful]y to discipline and control, and that 
by con tin urn a to display his individual arete in spite of his suffer¬ 
ings he can become the savior of his people and may even earn 
deification. The supposition that Sophodiao characters come to 
misfortune because of their own moral flaws or errors leads to a 
most fantastic misreading of tlic plays. For Sophocles, unlike Aes- 
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chylus, Iher destiny of the individual is determined mainly by bis 
own character and actions rather than by some family curse or by 
the will of Zeus; but his sufferings arc mot a punishment for any 
htimartia, but an ordeal that enables him to display his strength 
even more nobly.* 

Four of the seven extant plays of Sophocles have unhappy end¬ 
ings* bm in none of them can the misfortune of the central char¬ 
acter he regarded as a punishment for error. Ajax is brought to 
disgrace by Fallas Athene (who—significantly, in view of her dose 
association with the institutions of the Athenian polls—is por¬ 
trayed in a somewhat unsympathetic light) and by Odysseus* who, 
as the man who gained his ends fay cleverness rather chan by vator, 
bud become a standard symbol of the democratic politician; and 
being dominated by m Achillean compulsion to win glory, he can 
finally maintain his honor only by suicide. The last four hundred 
lines of the play f usually dismissed by exponents of the hamarria 
theory a* irrelevant) make its meaning plain, for they show how 
Ajax\ friends successfully asserted his right to burial as a hero. 
Antigone, insisting thin the unwritten law* of the old iduhonian 
deities are mone worthy of respect than die regulations of the polls, 
as represented by the well-meaning but blundering and unimagi¬ 
native Croon, dies a noble death, while Croon is reduced in misery 
by the loss of his wife and child. Oedipus, having innocently vio¬ 
lated the most sacred of all taboos, shows his viriur by resolutely 
uncovering she truth and accepting the consciences. Only Del¬ 
arosa. the heroine of the Trachiniae, who is brought to ruin by 
the intensity of her love for her undeserving husband, seems to 
lack any vindication. In each of these pkys critics have made 
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every effort to discover conventional moral mranmg$ T blaming 
Ajax for insolence 10 Pallas Athene, Antigone for self-will, Oedi¬ 
pus for arrogance^ and Detent ira for not being a sufficiently sub¬ 
missive wife: and in each pky it is obvious that it is precisely the 
unbending quality of his heroes and heroines that Sophocles es¬ 
pecially wishes 10 presett in a favorable light. 

Sophocles* view of lift is displayed even more dearly in the 
three plays of his final period, the central characters of which con¬ 
tinue to display an obstinate determination to go ihcir own ways 
in defiance of ail soda) pressures, and end not in catastrophe, 
but in triumph. Agamemnon's daughter Electro is rewarded for 
her stubborn fidelity to her father's memory by the advent of 
Orestes and his successful killing of ClyTemnestra and Aegis thus. 
Unlike the Choephori of Aeschylus, the Ekctm ends in victory: 
Orestes b not pursued by any Furies, and does not require any 
civic law court to restore him to sanity. The Phibctetcs shows the 
Greek leaders in need of the hero whom I hey have shamefully 
mistreated, and Odysseus attempts to secure his services by deceit: 
the trickery is exposed:, but after a divine intervention Phi (octet es 
agrees to give the Greeks the aid without w hich they cannot capture 
Troy. Finally in Oedipus at Colonus, Sophocles* crowning work, 
apparently written close to his ninetieth year, the old hero, still 
arrogant and passionate in spite of all the horrors he has expert- 
encedt earns divine honors: and in accord with the beliefs of the 
old chihonian religion, his tomb in ihe soil of Attica becomes a 
lasting source of blessings for the Athenian people. 

Fusing dements from both the Homeric and the chlhonten tradi¬ 
tions in order to glorify the arete of the strong individual the pLays 
of Sophocles can be regarded as expressions of a triumphant hu¬ 
manism. No writer in world literature has affirmed a more vigorous 
faith in man. But id contrasting an Antigone with a Creoa. an 
Ajax ora Phibclttts with the leaders of the Greek army, Sophocles 
is also recording a loss of faith in the justice of the polk, His work 
registers the failure of the Aeschylean attempt to give a religious 
sane Lion to the Athenian form of government. Whereas Aeschylus 
had found a harmony of freedom and order in the rule of law p 
Sophodcs secs a conflict which can properly be ended, as in the 
Fhi!aaeies t only by the vindication of the individual hero. Thus, 
if he is placed in his context in fifth-century Athens, he becomes 
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a less inspiring and more ambiguous figure. And while a writer 
cannot be held morally responsible for the forces of corruption in 
the society whose spirit is reflected in his work, there was at least 
one moment in history when the idealized individHolism glorified 
in the Sophoclean drama became unmistakably [inked with the 
anarchical amoralism that was bringing Greek culture to destruc¬ 
tion- For in 411 Aiclbiades, who four years earlier had fled from 
Athens 10 avoid indie I ment for profaning sacred rite^, .again 
made general of the Athenian forces* after negotiations on the 
Aegean iviand of Samos, and in the following year the Athenians 
won a great naval victory' at a place close to the site of Troy. And 
in 409 Sophocles produced his Philocieles r in which the hero, 
abandoned on the Aegean island of Lemnos for ten vears because 
his incurable wound has caused a profanation of sacred rites, is 
ordered by the g^nl Heracles to forget his resentment, join 1 he¬ 
'd reek forces m Troy, and thereby assure them of victory. 

Such an oven parallelism with contemporary events is nine in 
Sophocles, who ivi±A primarily an artist rather than a social com¬ 
mentator, When wc turn to The works of his leading competitor* on 
the other hand, we find a much more direct expression of political 
and philosophical issues, Euripides, born about a dozen years after 
Sophocles and dying one year before him* wai a disciple of the 
natural philosophers and the Sophists, and his plays are filled with 
die clash of ideas, with expressions of religious skepticism, and 
with affirmations of faith in the Athens thai stood for freedom and 
the protection of the oppressed, mingled with diatribes against the 
power-hungry politicians who were betraying her great ideals. To 
understand Euripides, one must make constant reference to his in- 
id tactual milieu, whereas ihe works of Sophocles seem* by can- 
trastp to be timeless- and while Sophocles glorifies the individuals 
that was leading to anarchy on lhe political plane, the more humane 
und more sophisticated Euripides n, aware of all its sinister implies- 
lions. Yet precisely for ihese reasons Euripides has less social dg* 
nifkance, The writer is always 51 product of his age and milieu, 
and when he i> concerned simply with the artistic projection of 
fus own emotional attitudes, ignoring all superficial ;*ml transitory 
etintnis of opinion, he tells us more about his society than whes 
lie gives cxphci! re flection to its political and philosophical con¬ 
flicts, Euripides exhibits the intellectual climate of fifth-centuFy 
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Alberts, but the plays of Sopbodes give a deeper understanding cl 
its underlying spirit * 1 

Euripidtan tragedy, nevertheless, indicates the direction in which 
Greek society wa* moving. The chief impression conveyed by his 
nineteen ex rani plays is that the world is chaotic. His work Is a 
mass of fragments, many of ihera extraordinary for their lyric 
splendor, their intellectual acuteness, or their insight into human 
character, but noi bound together by any coherent system at be¬ 
liefs. He is sensitive so a wider range of impressions than cither of 
bis predecessors; but she firm outline* of ihe Aeschylean or Soph- 
odcan slew of life have been dissolved. Whereas Aeschylus sees 
man a* she instrument of u beneficent divine w ill and SophiKdes 
affirms hh ability to rise superior lo all misfortunes, Euripides 
portrays him as die helpless victim either uF collective injustice or 
of demursic and irresponsible powers of nature. The forces that 
control human life have no moral meaning or purpose and eannoi 
be ration rdty explained. For this reason Euripides is unable to give 
his plays the formal aesthetic unity characteristic of the work of 
bis predecessors. IE iife is a series of accidents* it can no longer be 
presented through the logical development of coherent plots A 
typical Euripidean tragedy is a sequence of episodes HIusirating 
different aspects of human suffering, the causes being described in 
the Prologue or the Choruses hut not integrated into the dramatic 
action. While some of the plays of Euripides are held in shape by 
romantically melodramatic plots that cannot be luken seriously, 
others are almost formless, abounding in abrupt changes of mood 
and subject, anti sometimes culminating in impossible denouement 
consummated through the tongue-in-check device of a dein ex 
machina. 

Euripides was lie product of an age when the religious myths 
that had *ivcn Hellenic civilization its sense of unity had lost their 
efficacy. Instead of refining and spiritualizing them in order 10 ex¬ 
press the consciousness of a new age. as Aeschylus had done, he 
was frankly a rationalist and a realist, portraying not the ideal 
norms that earlier generation* had seen behind natural appear¬ 
ances, but human beings arid the human predicament as they 
actually wen.-. His god* arc often depicted as explicitly fraudulent 
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or immoral (like Apollo in the Ion), or arc presented under such 
improbable circurnsLince^ that belief is impossible. In dealing with 
the heroic figures bequeathed by the epic agt F he seeks chiefly to 
reduce them to the human scale, presenting male characters Hike 
Admetus and Jason) notable chiefly for a cowardly egoism, while 
his women are either unhappy victims of masculine brutality ( like 
Alcestis and Hecuba} or (like Medea) strong-willed and amoral 
adventuresses. But, apart from occasional assertions that the uni¬ 
verse is animated by a spiritual power and that the gods are good 
and therefore incapable of the wicked deeds that men attribute to 
them, lie can present no new unifying mythology to replace that of 
the Olympians. The religions intuitions that were expressed in the 
wo rehip of the traditional gods are. in fact, still present in his work, 
in baffling and significant contrast to its generally rationalistic 
spirit, For ihe early Greeks, as for all primilive peoples, those Ir¬ 
ruptions of demonic force that, whether for good of for evil, ele¬ 
vated human life above its normal tenor were manifestations of 
divinity, Prababjy the mow moving of the extant play's of Euripides 
are the Ilippolyitis and the Haccfoiie; and each of them presents 3 
demonic power, wholly destructive in its effects but explicitly 
identified Willi one of the gods, in the fflppotyfitj the central char¬ 
acter, having dedicated himself to chastity, is brought to disgrace 
and death by the jealous anger of Aphrodite, while in the Bacchoe 
Dionysus sweeps away all who re Fuse to share in the fretwy of his 
worship. Rationalism had not wholly cixnJed the sense of the numi¬ 
nous; and what survived of Lhe traditional religious faith was its 
most primitive ingredient. 

Achieving relatively link popularity in his lifetime, Euripides 
became the favorite tragedian of the Hellenistic and Roman pe ri- 
ods. His work was, m fact, prophetic of the development of sensi¬ 
bility. During ihe age of Imperialisms following ihe dissolution of 
the city-state system, men could see no meaning in the course of 
events and attributed everything to the power of chance, which 
was worshipped as a divinity. The traditional myths were trailed 
as amusing GcLions, and vital religious belief survived only in the 
form of mystical ami orgiastic talvution cults. Euripides 1 general 
pessimL 5 m T as expressed especially in anti-war plays tike the Hecuba 
and me Trojan Women, foreshadowed the spirit of the Hellenistic 
age, while in such tragic-comic melodramas as the Ion and Ihe 
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Orestes he was a pioneer in the rationalistic treatment of myth, 
and in the tumultuous foicc and frenzy of the Batchae he affirmed 
the continuing power of religious ecstasy. 

While the tragedians gave expression to the main emotional 
currents of their society* it was ihe function of comedy to pass 
judgment upon them; and the final word belongs to Aristophanes, 
Dorn more than a gene ration later than Euripides, he produced his 
first piny in 427 f four years after ihe outbreak of the war* and his 
Iasi in 388 p sixteen years after it had concluded. No writer provides 
stronger evidence of the vigor and resilience of the Athenian char¬ 
acter during the great age, as manifested not only m his irrepress¬ 
ible awareness of the comic incongruity between man's pretensions 
and his inescapable physiological needs, but also in the fact that 
some of the liveliest and most outspoken of his plays were written 
during the gloomiest periods of the war. A society that could ap¬ 
preciate Aristophanes still had extraordinary reserves of psychic 
health. His chief significance, however, is that while he deplored 
nearly everythin e that was happening in the Greece of his lime, his 
condemnation was based on feeling, no* on any reasoned view of 
life. Taking as his standard the simple unreflecting conservatism 
of the average farmer, and glorifying the Athens that had won die 
Persian wars, he whs an enemy of all forms of rationnikm, whether 
manifested in the imperialism of the war party, the amoralism of 
the philosophers* or the realistic character-portrayals of Euripides. 
Bui his conservatism was not supported by any system of beliefs; 
he could scarcely have used the gods as material for comedy (in 
the Birds and the Frogs) if he had had any strong conviction of 
their reality. His judgment of the tendencies of Jus time was largely 
sound, hut in order to counteract them, he could appeal only to 
habit and prejudice. The Clouds, in fact* in which Socrates is pre¬ 
sented as both impractical and morally subversive, is a classic ex¬ 
pression of antiTntellcclualism. 
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The Platonic Reaction 


T he end of the filth century murks the great turning-point in the 
history of Hellenic civilization when ii began to !o* *c its creative 
vitality and succumb to a failure of nerve. Tins chance was rejected 
in the philosophy of Plato. Dismissing the phenomenal world as a 
world of imperfection, illusion, and contingency, and affirming that 
izcnuine goodness beauty and truth could be found only in a 
transcendental realm of abstract ideas, platonism was a comprehend 
vivc attack on the value* of individual Freedom, artistic creation, 
and empirical sdcniific investigation. Repudiating every progres¬ 
sive element in human society, it created an impure from which 
later Greek thought never succeeded m escaping.' 

With the aid of hindsight one can always account for any his* 
lorical change so convincingly as to make it appear Inevitable, and 
it is easy to argue that Platonism was lhe necessary next step in 
Greek Intellectual development. After Lhe Sophistic movement and 
the Peloponnesian War ihere had to be a new' beginning; and per¬ 
haps this could only lake the form of a reaction against both the 
naturalism of ihc philosophers and the democracy of the Athenian 
polk Ycl it was by no mean-, inev itable that Plato should have 
carried this reaction lo such extreme conclusions or should have 
presented them wilh such logical ingenuity or such eloquence and 
persuasiveness. Incomparably the most influential figure in the cu- 
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lire history of European philosophy, he has continued for nearly 
twenty-five hundred year- to charm Ids readers into sympathy with 
moral asceticism, political siutlioriiariamsm, repudiation of the 
sensuous world as a realm of shadows, and concentration on an 
unchanging and eternal world of ideas as the only proper object of 
all human knowledge and desire. These doctrines are built into a 
coherent intellectual system and presented as logic at deductions 
from necessary premise*: yet it is easy (o (race their origins in 
Plflitfssown heritage and experience. How differently Llie European 
philosophical tradition might have developed if Plato had not been 
prejudiced by bis aristocratic background against all forms of 
liberalism, precluded by his sexual attitudes from any understand¬ 
ing of normal love, and disposed by the historical events that he 
bad witnessed to seek an escape from the world of space and 
time! 

Born u citizen of Athens while It was still an s mu led by Periclean 
ideals h Plato may be said to have enjoyed advantages to which he 
was not properly entitled* For his las ling influence on the European 
mind has been due not only 10 the specific doctrine* presented in 
his dialogues, but also to the social atmosphere they portray. The 
leisurely open-air conversations in the agora and the gymnasium: 
the long drinking panics, with their uninhibited discussion of every 
subject of interest to human beings: the lack of dogmatism and 
the willingness to follow an argument whenever it may appear to 
lead; the admiration for both physical beauty and philosophy, for 
athletic success as well a* for the arts; the warm persona] friend¬ 
ships; and the total absence of any form o( sexual puritaimm or 
hypocrisy—all this is conveyed by Pluto with immense literary 
skill, and the impression is thereby created that the Platonic phi¬ 
losophy is somehow a consummation of the Greek spirit. We need 
hol doubt that discussions like that recorded in the Symposium 
actual I v took place in fifik-century Athens: no uiher society in his¬ 
tory has shown such enthusiasm for the analysis of ideas or has so 
harmoniously combined high culture with individual freedom of 
speech, admiration for intellectual achievement with an absence 
of moralistic inhibit sons. But it should not be forgotten tint! Plato 
was a bitter enemy of everything that Pericles had stood for, and 
that the whole tenor of his philosophy was to repudiate that happy 
confidence in man’s natural vitality which had been responsible 
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for (he major achievement; of Greek civilization. Any application 
of Platonic principles would have destroyed the social milieu that 
had made such dialogues possible, There could have been no So¬ 
matic discussions in the auiiioritarian state envisaged in the Rt* 
public and the tens, 

The central theme of (he Platonic dialogues can be stated quite 
simply. By interpreting the universe in materialistic terms, and by 
arguing lint all Jaws and mores were conventional rather than 
natural tilth ^century Greek thought bad undermined the belief in 
values and moral obligations. Socrates is represented as reasserting 
this belief by finding new sanctions for it within the human spirit. 
The earlier Greek myth of a cosmic justice manifested in natural 
law had become untenable, but Socrates declares that men have 
an intuitive knowledge of justice which can be made explicit by 
dialectical processes, This new approach to philosophy represented 
a double shift—from ihc study of the external world of nature and 
society to emphasis on The human soul, and from concentration on 
empirical dura to the examination of human thought. 

The problems raised m the dialogues are. of course, those which 
confront any society that has repudiated the guidance of religious 
tradition and adopted a rationolisik view of nature, and any at¬ 
tempt to answer them must proceed along somewhat similar fines 
The belief Ln values is a necessity of the human spirit, not a de~ 
dueibn from the processes of the natural universe. Plato's enduring 
importance in the history of human thought is due to the fact that 
he Hiked all the right questions. But instead of declaring that values 
wen: realized during the normal processes of natural living, and 
thereby re-establishing the original Greek confidence in nature in 
a more sophisticated form, Plato went on to postulate a separate 
ideal realm that transcended the material world and could be 
reached only by repudiating-it. He exhibited in an extreme form 
the major weaknesses of Greek thought—its conception of ideals 
as static and unchanging, and its denial of the reality nf time; and, 
unlike most nf his predecessors, he considered ideals not as im¬ 
manent in nature, but as existing independently of it, In conse¬ 
quence, virtue for Pluto consisted largely of the repression of natu¬ 
ral appetites, while justice meant the imposition upon human so¬ 
ciety of a Static and geometrical scheme of utopian perfection. His 
philosophy was pervaded by a compulsive demand for order of 
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a most rigidly regimented kind, and by a conviction that ail change 
was intrinsically evil. Its spirit is vividly exemplified in I he argu¬ 
ment in the last book of the Laws, probably written at the end of 
his life, that the stars must be divine beings precisely because they 
always followed the same facet courses; “If they had been ihings 
withOEit soul and bad no mind, they could never have moved ac¬ 
cording io such exact calculations," 3 This rejection of freedom and 
spontaneity, primarily caused, no doubt, by temperamental and 
political factors, was supported by reasonibg based on two falla* 
clous habits of thought: he assumed that if something was known, 
it must exist, from which he deduced the real existence of hb 
realm nf value?, and ideas: and he supposed that in so far as ob¬ 
jects moved or changed* they were unknowable and hence mere 
shadows, the only real knowledge being a knowledge of what was 
static and eternal 

How far these Platonic doctrines were taught by Socrates is an 
unanswerable question. Some scholars have argued that the dia¬ 
logue? were essentially reports of actual discussions, but others 
have maintained that Plato was a writer of fiction who fabricated 
not only Socrates 1 speeches, bui even the personality attributed to 
him. We are not, however, wholly dependent on the evidence of 
the dialogues, as wc have the variant descriptkms given by Xeno¬ 
phon and Aristophanes; we are informed by Aristotle that the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas was not held by Socrates; and—more 
significantly—wc know that he was claimed as their master by 
certain other philosophers who by no means accepted Plato's ethi¬ 
cal and political conclusions, notably by the iudividualtilic Cynics 
and ihe hedonistic Cyrenaics. Whether Socrates anticipated all of 
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Pluto's attitudes or not, there can he no doubt that during the 
later yean* of the fifth century he was giving a new direction to 
philosophy at Athens by emphasizing the importance of man's in¬ 
ner life, turning From cosmological speculation to the analysis of 
human thought and thereby try ing to arrive at definitions of virtue 
and justice which could not be undermined by Sophistic rational¬ 
ism. While Plato may have mb represented some of his master's 
doctrine*, at least in the later dialogues* be was probably an ac¬ 
curate reporter of the characteristic argumentative technique by 
which Socrates pretended to be ignorant and then compelled bis 
opponents to admit their menial confusion by admit questioning. 
The dialogues, moreover, are likely to give a reliable portrayal of 
the outstanding features of Socrates' personally: his passion for 
philosophical argument, hi? disinterest in material comfort and 
success, his physical toughness and moral courage, and his mystical 
belief in some kind of divine guidance. 

It should be added that the picture of Socrates in the dialogues 
is not wholly pleasing, at least by non-Platonic standards. We sec 
him as an elderly man. of middle-class background (his trade was 
Thai of a stonemason, though Plato nowhere shows him practicing 
it), surrounded by a coterie consisting largely of aristocratic youths 
who Id.ed to sneer at the traders and artisans who enjoyed political 
rights in the Athenian democracy without even knowing how to 
dfets elegantly/ These members of the feuritsse don't were enter¬ 
tained by I he argumentative virtuosity with w hich Socrates made 
his opponents look foolish f often by mere verbal quibbling, nol to 
say bullying), and welcomed his constant insistence that just as 
the care of the body belonged to a doctor and £he management of 
a ship to a sea captain, so the guidance of the state should be en¬ 
trusted not to democratic politicians, but to experts in wisdom. 
They made a cult or pederasty, which I hey considered a mark of 
sensitivity and refinement* and Socrates pretended to share their 
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cxcitciiieiU at the sight of a beautiful male body, though they re¬ 
garded hint as a paragon of self-eontnal because ho did not respond 
to sexual propositions/ His wife and children remain somewhere in 
the background; Xanthippe, who has gone down in history with 
1 he reputation of a shrew, makes only one appearance in the dia¬ 
logues, visiting Socrates in prison shortly before his death and be- 
in^ quickly dismissed by him 1 c>e she should disturb his discussion 
of immortality by a feminine outbreak of weeping. 

Possibly Socrates' fondness tor young aristocrats was exaggerated 
by Plato r but his teaching certainly tended 10 give aid and comfort 
to the enemies of democracy. Otherwise one cannot account for 
his execution, which can only have been due to political motiva¬ 
tions, In 404 , when the Peloponnesian War ended. Athens was 
placed under the rule of thirty members of the aristocratic party 
who were willing to act as SpEirtan quislings These men conduced 
a bloody reign of terror against the democrats* and were said to 
ha ye killed more of their fellow citizens in eight months than the 
Spartans hud in ten years. In the following year the democracy 
was restored* and with most unusual libera I tty it was agreed that 
there should be an amnesty for all political offenses. Many demo¬ 
crats, however, were undetstandabK fearful of another swing of 
the political pendulum* and wanted to stop the propagation of 
aristocratic doctrines. Although Socrates had not approved of the 
role of the Thirty, some of them had been among his dose friends 
and disciples. Prohibited from aEtacking him directly on political 
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grounds, his opponents charged him with teaching disrespect for 
the official gods of the city and with corrupting the young, probably 
Eioping either to silence him or to drive him away from Athens. 
Socrates, however, regarding such accusations as preposterous, took 
the offensive against Ins enemies with an uncompromising defense 
of his whole way of Life (in the course of which he insisted on his 
political impartiality), and refused to escape into exile after he 
had been sentenced to death. Hb death in ihc year 399 was cer¬ 
tainly a martyrdom, and the simplest explanation is that Socrates 
was martyred for insisting on his right to speak what he believed 
to be the truth. The writings in which Plato described his trial and 
last days, the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, are among the greatest 
masterpieces of Grech literature, and have become the classic ac¬ 
counts of how a philosopher meets death rather than surrender his 
principles, it should be remembered, however (if Plato is a reliable 
witness), that Socrates did not believe in any general right of free 
speech, having (according to the Republic) only contempt for the 
city in which "a man may say and do as he likes.'** and that the 
particular “truth" which seems to have brought about his prosecu¬ 
tion, and to which he bore witness by the manner of his death, was 
that 3 city should be governed not by the wilt of its citizens, but 
by experts in wisdom, 

Twenty-nine years old at the time of the death of Socrates. Plato 
spent the next dozen years abroad, and then returned to Athens to 
establish and preside over an institution of learning called the 
Academy. This was probably planned as a school for statesmen, 
but the Athenians showed no inclination to abandon their democ¬ 
racy and adopt the doctrines of Plato and his disciples. Plato's 
only attempt to make a practical application of his philosophy took 
place at Syracuse, which he visited twice in the illusory hope of 
persuading its young tyrant Dionysius to assume the role of the 
ideal philosopher-king. His lasting influence was exercised not 
through statesmanship, but through the dialogues in which he 
purported to expound the teaching of Socrates, though it appears 
iliai certain more esoteric doctrines were never published, but were 
communicated orally to students at the Academy. 

The Social ic ernphuiii on (he human soul and its innate know I- 
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edge of virtue wa$ Plata's main starring-poiirt* but bis belief in a 
transcendent spiritual realm was partially derived from earlier phi¬ 
losophers- Greek thought during the sixth and fifth centuries had 
been predominantly naturalistic and cm pin cist, but there had al¬ 
ways been an influential counter-tendency toward philosophical 
idealism and the repudiation of nature. Orphic mysticism had 
originally represented this impulse of flight from the material 
world, though it scents to have largely degenerated into a vulgar 
thuumaturgy. More important were the doctrines of the Pythag¬ 
oreans and the EItalics. Buih these schools displayed the belief 
that men could somehow arrive at She knowledge of ultimate 
reality fry thought processes alone, and that this reality was im¬ 
material and unchanging. The type of reasoning upon which it 
was based cun fairly be described as magical It represented rite 
same kind of confusion between thoughts and things, the same 
assumption that something conceived or Imagined must have an 
objective reality, that had led to the imitative rituals of primitive 
man. Though totally Lacking in practical efficacy, it has continued 
throughout the history ol Western civilization to stimulate intel¬ 
lectual ingenuity and provide emotional consolation for philosophic 
minds of the introverted type. Its political implications have been 
of lasting importance: both in its original Greek farm and in its 
modern Hegelian restatement, it has been the main intellectual 
support for authoritarianism. 

PyUuagoras, who was born on the Ionian island of Samos and 
moved to the Italian city of Croton about 532 b<c~ k founded an 
ascetic cult directed both to the moral purification of its adherents 
and to political leadership. He was important in the history of 
thought chiefly because of his belief that the reality underlying aU 
phenomena was essentially mathematical. The world wa$ built of 
numbers, which were somehow more real than the objects to 
which they referred, and men could thereby understand the uni¬ 
verse simply by following the processes of maibcmMical reasoning. 
This intoxicating concept, with its promise of escape from the 
world of sensuous experience into a world of pure thought, 
seems to have been largely due to the discovery that the intervals 
in the musical scale could be expressed by means of arithmetical 
ratios; numbers were harmonious* and men could find salvation 
through union w ith the niuric of the cosmos. Plato was deeply in- 
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fluenccd by this mathematical mysticism, especially in his later 
dialogues, and learned from it to regard the study of arithmetic 
and geometry as man s main means of access to the spiritual world. 

The main contribution of the Elea tie school was its attempt to 
deny change and movement. Named after the Italian city of Elea, 
it was initiated by Xenophanes, an emigrant from Ionia", and was 
developed chiefly by Parmenides and his disciple Zeno, the author 
of the paradoses of motion. By processes of pure logic, wholly 
divorced from experience, the treaties attempted to demonsrrate 
that diversity and movement were illusions and that be me in its 
essence was an indivisible and static whole. In the words of Puj- 
raemdes, ''there is left but this single path to tell thee of; namely, 
thm being is. Ami in this path there are many proofs thru bdni; is 
witham beginning and indestructible; it is universal, existing alone, 
immovable and without cad; nor ever was it nor will it be. since it 
now is, ali together, one and continuous.” The heart of die Eleatic 
philosophy was a mystical vision of a divine reality transcending 
sense experience, and ihis was defended by arguments intended to 
demonstrate that all empirical knowledge was necessarily fallacious. 
In so far as objects moved and changed, they were unknowable; 
EUid as the Eicaries identified knowledge and being I according W 
Parmenides, “thinking and that by reason of which thought exists 
are one and the same”), this meant (hat ihey did not really exist,* 
Plato always spoke of Parmenides with the ulmost reverence, and. 
while not denying the existence of change, he adopted the Eleatic 
argument that it was not the true object of human knowledge. 

Plates earlier dialogues are largely concerned with the defini¬ 
tion of specific forms of goodness. Socrates is represented as de¬ 
claring that the soul is the most important part of the human being, 
and that just as health is the well-being of the body, so virtue is 
the well-being of the soul. Throughout these discussions he assume* 
that virtue depends on correct knowledge, that the different forms 
of virtue are aspects of a single state of spiritual well-being, and 
that this well-being means happiness. This leads him to the ap- 
pnrcntly paradoxical conclusion, repealed on a number of occa 
sions. that it is better 10 suffer injustice than to do it. '-He who 
does well must of necessity be happy and blessed, and the evil 
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man who does evil, miserable." In fact, "'no evil can happen to a 
good man. either in life or after death." : Socrates' insistence that 
happiness depends on Inner security, not on outward circumstances, 
represents a new emphasis in Greek though^ but his argument is 
iUIJ linked with (he naturalism ol Greek tradition in that moral 
goodness, like physical health, h regarded as a realization of man s 
inherent nature. 

Throughout the earlier dialogues, however. Socrates never ac¬ 
tually presents any concrete definition of the goodness that mani¬ 
fests itself in happiness; and when he makes bis first serious at¬ 
tempt to do so* in the Republic, it turns out that what he means 
chiefly is self-control. The physical appetites should be under the 
mastery of reason. This is, no doubt, sound advice for adolescents, 
especially when they belong to the jeuneue dorie, but as a general 
moral principle its applicability is limited and can easily be over- 
estimated. What it has la do with one’s duty to one’s neighbor, 
and how it provides a standard of political and social justice, Soc¬ 
rates never explains. The general Platonic tendency ts to consider 
the control of appetite not as a means to higher objectives, but as 
good in itself f and it gradually becomes manifest that this implies 
a dualist view of human nature, the soul being considered as some¬ 
how separate from the body and in need of liberation from it. A* 
Socrates declares in the fVjiiedo, "each pleasure and pain is a sort 
of nail which naib and riwts the soul to the body, untii she be* 
conies Like the body, and believes that to be true which the body 
affirms to be true; and from agreeing with the body and having the 
same delights she is obliged to have the same habits and haunts, 
and is not likely ever to be pure at her departure to the world 
below, but is always Infected by the body " 1 The soul is. in fact, 
immortal, and will probably be rewarded or punished in an after¬ 
life according to its desens. Plato discusses this doctrine on several 
occasion^ and, though apparently no! wholly convinced of its 
truth, plainly regards it as a socially desirable belief. In complete 
contradiction of the original Socrattc argument that goodness 
means happiness, he concludes ihat men must be frightened into 
virtue by the fear ol punishment tn t he next world. 

This dualism develops into the repudiation of the physical world 
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which becomes fully explicit in the doctrine of ideas of Lhc Repub¬ 
lic and Lhc later dialogues The doctrine of ideas is primarily a 
theory of knowledge, but for Pl-sto the knowledge of truth and the 
practice of virtue are always inseparably connected. Socrates now 
argues that the only genuine knowledge is the knowledge of ai> 
struct ideas existing in an unchanging and immaterial world; this 
world is like a cave in which man can see only shadows of the 
divine forms that really exist eLsewhere. Plato seems to have ar¬ 
rived at this doctrine by way of the mathematical mysticism he 
derived from the Pythagoreans, Geometrical knowledge is a knowl¬ 
edge of ideal shapes never wholly realized in actuality. That lhc 
square of lhc hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
combined squares of the two other sides Lx irue of the ideal right- 
angled ldangle which one cm never exactly reproduce on caper, 
and of which all existing right-angled triangles may be regarded as 
imperfect copies. Assuming that alt knowledge must be knowledge 
of something existent, Plato supposes that this ideal triangle really 
exists in some eternal and incorporeal realm, and then extends this 
assumption to ail other forms of knowing. The whole material 
world consists merely of imperfect copies of eternal and unchang¬ 
ing ideas, and the only true knowledge is a knowledge of the ideas. 
The study of material things necessarily partakes of their unreality 
and imperfection* and is therefore mere opinion and delusion. 
Such an attitude, of course, means the total rejection of empirical 
science a conclusion that Plato frankly and explicitly accepts* In 
one of the more curious passages in the Republic, Socrates de¬ 
clares that the astronomer should study Ahe true morions of ab¬ 
solute swiftness and absolute slowness/" which are to be Appre¬ 
hended by reason and intelligence, but not by sight*" instead of 
waiting his time investigating ibe actual movements of ihe stars. 
'We should employ problems, and let the heavens alone if we 
would approach the subject in the right way and so make the 
natural gift of reason to be of any real use/' * 

Whenever Plato discusses Ms realm of ideas, he is likely to en¬ 
gage in an 0111 burst of metaphysical lyricism* In the Phaedms, 
for example, it is "the very being with which true knowledge is 
concerned; the colorless, formless. Intangible essence, visible only 
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to mind, the piiot of the said . - Justice and temperance and 
knowledge absolute, not in the lorn of generation or of relation, 
which men call existence, but knowledge absolute in existence ab¬ 
solute/’ 1 Yet when one leaves (he field of mathematics and extends 
the doctrine to other areas of knowledge, it soon becomes impos¬ 
sible to attach any Intelligible meaning to it. It may be permissible 
to argue that any particular man or horse is an imperfect copy of 
the ideal representative of die species. But it is absurd to dec lire 
[as Socrates declares in the Republic) that all existing beds are 
imperfect copies of tin; ideal bed "existing in nature, which is 
made by God.‘ ,T The doctrine becomes even more meaningless 
when it is extended from concrete objects to values and unc is 
asked to withdraw one's mind from the imperfect justice and beauty 
manifested in the natural world and learn to apprehend these values 
in their ideal essence. Yet the love and contemplation of absolute 
goodness, abstracted from all material embodiments, is Pluto’s 
formula for salvation. This cannot be described as religious mys¬ 
ticism, which is always an emotional experience, the participant 
feeling a sense of unity with a spiritual power. Plato may have been 
a mystic in his esoteric teaching, but the doctrine of the dialogues 
is not emotional union wilh u personal God, bui the intellectual 
contemplation of abstract idea?,, Most of bis readers have been toil 
overwhelmed by the eloquence of lib verbiage to inquire what is 
meant by beauty, justice, and goodness in lheir abstract essence, ft 
is significant that whenever Pluto tries to give a more specific con¬ 
tent to his doctrine, he finds it necessary 10 return to mat hematics. 
In the Republic, Socrates declares that the study of arithmetic, 
"if pursued in the spirit of a philosopher, and not of a shopkeeper." 
is the easiest way for the soul "to pass from becoming to (rath and 
being, . . . compelling the soul to reason about abstract number, 
and rebelling against the introduction of visible or tangible objects 
into the argument" in fact. "ihe true use of it is simply to draw 
the soul toward being," its piaclical utility in Irak being an 
unfortunate misapplication. In the Phttebus, the forms of geometry 
are actually equated with ideal beauty. “Understand me to mean 
straight lines and circles," says Socrates, "or the plane or solid 
figures which arc formed out of them by turning lathes and rulers 
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and measurers of angles; for these J affirm to be not only relatively 
beautiful, like other things, but they are eternally and absolutely 
beautiful." * 

In the later dialogues, especially in the Ttmaeus t the doctrine of 
ideas is developed into a cosmology. Plato envisages the universe 
as composed of three basic factors the primal matrix., which was 
originally a formless and chaotic flux; the formative energy of 
divide power; and the ideas used by God as patterns in ordering 
the world. The imperfections of the universe are due to the recal¬ 
citrance of the primal "necessity/' with its "elements of violence 
and injustice,-" which God could not completely shape in accord 
with the ideas. The Ttmwus deals largely with astronomy and 
physiology* describing the universe in geocentric terms, arguing 
that the stars and planets arc spiritual beings, and presenting a long 
and fanciful account of God's ethical objectives in designing the 
human body. God is primarily a mathematician, and most natural 
object}, are composed of geometrical shapes, especially triangles. 

Throughout lfus dialogue. Plato's main motivation was io pro¬ 
vide a cosmological foundation for his views of human society. As¬ 
suming fILke all pre-scientjfic thinkers) that political and ethical 
doctrines must be deduced from the structure of the universe and 
wishing to prove Lbe validity of authoritarianism and asceticism, he 
found it necessary 10 insist ihiil the starv and planets moved Ln 
uniform circular courses around the earth Thu*, these spiritual 
beings displayed that undevhtmg conformity with an ideal order 
which Fla so required, and deplored the Jack of, in men and women. 
This reliance on astronomical theory as a support for earthly au- 
thcirhy was shared by all Greek conservatives, having originated 
with Pythagoras. The fact that the stars and, more especially, the 
planets did not actually move in these uniform circular courses was 
a scandal that it was believed should be kepi hidden Uhh was. no 
doubt, why Socrates in the Republic urged astronomers to "employ 
problems and let the heavens a I one"). This polificuj use of nsiron- 
omy continued during the Hellenistic pc-riod T preventing acceptance 
of she fielioccniric ihtrary in spire of the evidence hi its favor, and 
was inherited by ihc Christian Church. It did not disappear until 
the seventeenth century of our era. Throughout these two thou- 
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sand years ihc Timaews remained the chief source of cosmological 
opinion in Lbe Western world, its prestige being one of the main 
obslades lo the growth ol science/ 

The importance of the doctrine of ideas lies, of course. in the 
practical conclusion* thm Pliter used it to support, and ikes* cany 
us back from lofty cosmological speculations to the moral and 
political realities of Plino's own life in fourth-eenfury Athens. Hav¬ 
ing located values not within the natural world but outside k, he 
went on to argue that they could be realized only in so far as 
nature waft mastered and surmounted. 

There are two kinds of human experience by which physical 
forms become charged with a value ira ascending rationalistic ex¬ 
planation: the experience of love and the experience of an. White 
these may be taken as indications that the full meaning of human 
life cannot be comprehended in scientific terms, they derive tiieii 
significance precisely from the fact that the feeling cl transcendence 

is conveyed through a sensuous embodiment, thus suggesting that 

values arc always immanent in the natural world* though becoming 
visible only in moments of irradiation. This sense of epiphany had 
been hemiitfully expressed in the Olympian religion, with its wor¬ 
ship of divine beings whose presence was felt not in miracles and 
other supernatural interventions, but in any natural human experi¬ 
ence of high intensity. But for Plato, nature and value belonged to 
different realms. It is significant that he was hostile to ihc whole 
Homeric mythology, complaining that ill tales about the gods were 
immoral and degrading. 

The transcendental significance of sexual kw is the main theme 
of the Symposium and of pan of the Phaedrus. love for a beautiful 
person being represented oft art aspect of (he love for beauty in 
general, and also of the desire for immortality, and hence as a 
method for the purification of the soul. The function of Eros is io 
act as mediator between gods and men. There are, however, two 
peculiarities about Plato's treatment of the subject, and both of 
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them are directly related to the fact that he attributed religious 
meaning only to pederasty. Toward heterosexuality his attitude was 
always brutally Utilitarian: regarding ii as simply a means for 
breeding children and for satisfying tnasealine appetites, be ad¬ 
vocated state regulation without the slightest recognition that im¬ 
portant emotion!; might be involved. 

The first peculiarity of Platonic love is that the loved object is 
simply a means to the appreciation of beauty in the abstract, and 
ceases to be loved when this has been attained. As the Symposium 
declares, Bl he who would proceed aright in ibis matter should begin 
in youth to visit beautiful forms; and first, if he be guided by Jus 
instructor aright, to love one such form onty—oui of that he should 
create fair thoughts; and soon he will of himself perceive that the 
beamy of one form is akin to the beauty of another; and then if 
beamy of form in general is bis pursuit, how foolish would he be 
nop to recognize that the beauty of every form is one Jjjd: the same. 
And when he perceives this he will abate his violent love of the 
om_\ which he w ill despise and deem u small thinund will be¬ 
come a kwer of all beautiful forms. , . * The true "order of going 
. . r k la begin from the beauties of earth and mourn I upwards 
for the sake of that other iwauty, using these as step only.* H This 
consideration of the loved object as simply an educational in¬ 
strument, a stepping-stone toward spirituality* is, of course, an ae- 
cord with P tutors whole philosophy, but his lack of true personal 
feeling is due to the fact that he is thinking exclusively of desire 
for a beautiful boy, not ol love for a wife or mistress or even for a 
man of his own age. The other peculiarity of Pluto's doctrine fe 
that (according to the Phtzedrus) he believes ihat love j$ noblest* 
and best fulfills its educative fane!ion, when it is not physically 
Maximum ted. The real reason for this curious and pathological 
altitude* as the diseussioas in the Fhmdru t and ihe Laws make 
unmisiakably plain, h that* m spite of bis homosexual propensities, 
Piaio is qt the same time convinced that they are “unnatural." T 
In the Lffl%s m written in his old age* homosexual love h explicitly 
prohibited. The whole concept ol Platonic Jove is, tn fact F a perver¬ 
sion, nm merely been use it is boy-love und not the love of women. 
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but for the profounder reason that it involve* denial of the true 
meaning and purpose of sexual love in any of its forms,* 

While Plato recognizes a spiritual clement in love, though in¬ 
sisting that this is not expressed in carnal desire but muse be liber* 
ated from it, he attributes to an no transcendental significance 
whatever. His attitude toward artistic creativity is, in fact, marked 
by such intense and per*isletn hostility that one must suspect a 
political motivation, Wm he influenced by the close association of 
so many great artist* with the Pcriclean democracy*? One might 
have expected him to accept the more abstract and less representa¬ 
tional forms of art as revelations of the ideas. This conclusion was 
actually reached in the Neo-Platonic philosophy of the third cen¬ 
tury of our era; according to Plotinus, architecture and music 
were the highest art forms because they were based on geometrical 
and mathematical principles and hence were direct expressions of 
the divine reality.* Plato, on the other hand, living in an age when 
most art form* copied naiure. assumes that ail ait is necessarily 
reprint alio mil f even music, which he regards as a representation 
of human emotions). This means that an is even farther removed 
from reality than are (he objects it depict*; nature is, an inferior 
copy of the ideas, and an is an inferior copy of nature. But while 
art ha* no religious siuoifieiiiicc. it has important educational func¬ 
tion* because it tends to mold human character; it must therefore 
be rigidly supervised by the government, which should allow only 
ennobling emotions to be portrayed and should prohibit degrading 
conceptions either of the gods or of human beings. As Socrates 
declares in the Republic, "we must remain firm in our conviction 
that hymns to the gods and praises of famous men arc the only 
poetry which ought to be admitted into our state." Hit arts have, 
in fact, such influence on human attitude* that no innovation what¬ 
ever should be permitted, poets and composers being compelled by 
law to conform to the traditional styles. “When modes of music 
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change, I he fundamental laws of the state at wavs chance with 
them.* 1 

The full meaning and purpose of Use Platonic philosophy* how¬ 
ever, becomes apparent only m its politico] applkmions. The Re- 
pubiir and she Laws are much the longest of ihe dialogues, and 
the aristocratic and author it arian form of government they pre- 
^ribc must be regarded as the end toward which all of Plato's 
thinking is ultimately directed. The ideal state of ibe Republic 
may be described as the Spartan system covered with a veneer of 
metaphysics; the Laws h Sparta almost undisguised. 

The problems raised in lie two dialogues are, of course* the 
neeessaiy starting-point* of any discussion of political ilieory. Whai 
makes a government legitimate* 50 I hat it will exercise "voluntary 
rule over volumary subjects*'? 1 Whai kind of social order will men 
freely and spontaneously accept and support? What is mean! by 
Ihc just man, and what basic standard of justice cun be applied to 
(he reform of existing political and economic systems? These are 
die fundamental questions that confront* and in some form must 
be answered by, any rationalistic non-traditionul society . Different 
societies at different period* of liistcuy have answered them in dif- 
ferent ways; and any answer, like the initial postulate that form 
the starting-points of Euclidkiii geometry, must consist of an cihi- 
cal affirmation, not of a demon stable truth. Thus, liberalism be¬ 
gins by asserting the rights of the individual personality, which 
are regarded 33 incommensurate with all other social objectives 
and hence as of infinite value, while conservatism postulates a be- 
lief in the organic order and unity of society. These must be recog¬ 
nized as hypotheses* not as dogma* or facts, and the only possible 
test of their validity is operational. Any refusal to recognise 1 his 
necessary uncertainty by insisting that the tightness of some partic¬ 
ular system can be rationally demonstrated leads to intolerance 
and persecution—a conclusion fully exemplified by Plato and all 
Platonic 

Plato s alleged purpose having been to deduce lhe nature of the 
kifd] viOEe from rational first principles, if would perhaps be unfair 
to complain of his failure eo provide a practical program For Jus 
contemporaries, but one may legitimately expect a philosopher to 
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show wnit real understand ing of I he problems of his own age- 
The underlying cause of the difficulties confronting Greece during 
Plato's lifetime was that, owing to the double movement of uni- 
versalism and rationalistic individualism, the city-state had ceased 
to be a viable institution, Whai Greece needed was political leader¬ 
ship capable of foreseeing and guiding the transfer of loyalties to 
some larger political unity But what Plato’s ideal stoic actually 
represented was a reaction back to the narrow' tribalism of an ear¬ 
lier epoch. Haling everything represented by Pendens Athens, he 
was hostile to trade, industry. and maritime enterprise: he assumed 
that 1 he small independent city-state was the only p^sible political 
form, at least for Greeks; and though he wished 10 moderate the 
destructiveness of interstate warfare, he supposed that such war¬ 
fare would continue ami was, in fact, an ennobling activity. His 
model community was the small agricultural state, dominated by 
a privileged warrior class, which had existed in Greece before the 
advent of commerce and democracy and was still, on the whole, 
exemplified by Sparta. Despite the playful tone of the Republic. 
there can be little doubt that Plato actually hoped that such a state 
could be re-created under the leadership of some phihwpher-king, 
and could then be prevented from degenerating by means of an 
all-erttbradnc regimentation of the thoughts and activities of its 
citizens. The Platonic ideal was, of course, wholly static, and 
once it had come into being, any change whatever meant corrup¬ 
tion, In the Laws Plato actually wishes to prohibit innovations not 
only tn the arts, but even in children’s games: if people are allowed 
to play new games when they are young, they will become revolu¬ 
tionaries when they grew up. 1 

The Republic begins by attempting to deline the just man After 
dismissing the argument that justice reflects the will of the strongest 
and is therefore merely conventional, Socrates shifts (he discussion 
to a definition of the jus! state. A brief statement of the various 
specialized occupations needed in an organized community tpiieUy 
to a recognition that the stale needs soldiers, who also ought 
to constitute a specialized professional class. Socrates then ab¬ 
ruptly plunges into a long description of the type of education 
which the soldier class ought to receive. This remains the central 
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ihemc throughout most of the rest of ihe dialogue; the original 
questions—ihe nature of the just nun and of the just state—reap¬ 
pear only briefly and at rare intervals, and the fart that ihc soldier 
class is to constitute an ariMocracy is slipped into the discussion 
without any argument whatever. llic dialogue is, in fact, an ex¬ 
traordinarily skillful and ingenious piece of obfuscation, the main 
purpose of which is to deceive the unwary reader into accepting 
the most unpalatable conclusions by avoiding direct argument 
alxiui them, and at the same time distracting hEs attention from 
what is really going on by keeping him interested in a program 
for an ideal education.* 

It is assumed (without argument) that the state is bkc the in¬ 
dividual and is therefore an organic whole composed of subor¬ 
dinate parts. The welfare of she state is ihe only concern of the 
statesman, any question of individual rights feeing wholly ignored 
(Socrates explains that his purpose is the happiness oF ihe state as 
ll wbnfc, not that of its individual members). It is also assumed 
(again without argument) that tuck individual should devote him¬ 
self to his own specialised function and not meddle with matter* 
outside his o\^n sphere; the cobbler should cobble, the soldier 
should fight and Ihe ruler should rule. This leads to the conclu¬ 
sion that there should be a separate group of rulers, who should 
be chosen from ihe more gifted and disciplined member* of the 
soldier class and given an additional education. After expatiating 
on: ihese arrangements, Socrates suddenly discovers that this ts the 
meaning of justice. Justice in the individual means order and self- 
control. appetites and desires being guided by reason* and, simi¬ 
larly* the just state is the state in which each class maintains the 
harmony of the whole by concentrating on its own special I asks, 
government being enmisted to rulers who perform in the body 
poll lie the role that reason. plays m the individual personality. 
Justice means “that one man should practise one thing only, the 
thing to which his nature was best adapted, w * Thus, "the central 
thesh of the Republic is a direct attack on the humanistic and 
democratic ideals of universal versatility and popular participa- 
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lion id government which had been proclaimed by Pericles in the 
Funeral Speech * 

After Socrates begins to describe the education of the soldier 
class, the mass ol Farmer*, craftsmen, and trader* who comprise 
the main body of the population quietly disappears from view 
and is scarcely mentioned again. Its only function in the Platonic 
scheme h like that of the Spartan helots: to provide economic 
suppon for the aristocracy. Pluto's main concern is 10 describe 
an idea! ruling class, and he feels that the chief danger to be 
avoided is a srowth of individualism. He therefore propose* that* 
in the process of welding [he soldier and ruling classes into a 
unified group devoted to [he defease of the established order, 
they should not merely be given a prolonged education composed 
of gymnastics, carefully censored forms of poetry and music, and 
i for the ruler*) mathematic* and dialectics, but should also be 
denied the right* of private property and private marriage. Their 
economic need* will be met out of the taxes paid by ihc mass of 
[he population; their mating will be controlled by ihc stale au¬ 
thorities with a view to maintaining high eugenic standard*, es¬ 
pecially courageous soldiers being rewarded with more sexual 
opportunities. Both Ihc educational program and the economic 
and sexual cMunurmm of the Republic apply, of course, exclu¬ 
sively to the warrior and ruling classes (a fact that Plato* no 
doubt deliberately, fails to emphasize, *0 that unwaiy readers often 
overlook it), and their main object is not to promote anybody* 
happiness or welfare, but to create a disciplined body of automata 
who will maintain order and prevent innovation 
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Plam, of course, insists on I he benevolence of his upper classes; 
as lie repeatedly explains, they will be like sheep does who protect 
ticir own Hock and use (heir teeth only ogainsi marauding wolves. 
Bui ihough he guards against the corrupting influences of the 
desire for wealth by denying them the right of private property, 
hi. shows no recognition of the dangers of the desire for power. 
No legal restrictions on their authority are proposed. Plato, in 
fact, regards the rule of Inw as necessary only in an imperfect 
society, In the Stotesman he compares the law to "an obstinate 
and ignorant tyrant," and declares that "the best thing of all is 
not that die law should rule, but that a man should rule, sup¬ 
posing him to have wisdom and royal power .' 1 And though he 
hopes that the benevolence of the rulers will ensure the willing 
submission of the mass of the population, he proposes to rely 
also on force and propaganda. The soldiers should choose for their 
permaneni encampment a place "whence they can best suppress 
insurrection. The rulers, moreover, should inveiil and propagate 
a myth lo the effect that find has made some men out of sold or 
silver and others out of brass and iron, and "the species will 
generally he preserved in the children," Plato recognizes that 
some children of gold or silver parents may need to be demoted 
to the brass -and-iron category, and that farmers and artisans may 
occasionally have sons worthy of elevation to ihe warrior and rul¬ 
ing classe:—an admission that has enabled! his liberal admirers 
to claim that he believed in equality of opportunity. But in view 
of his emphasis on eugenic breeding among the warrior class, 
and in view also of the fact that the distinctive training and educa* 
tion of the upper classes are to begin at birth, it docs not seem 
likely that the crossing of class lines would be a frequent 
occurrence.* 

This rigid and hierarchical system, which seems ( if its real intent 
and meaning are kept in mind) to be at the same time a throw- 
h ick u, the barbaric Greece of the Achaean conquerors and a 
foreshadowing of the one-party totalitarian state of the twentieth 
tenuity, is, according to Flato. the one tree commonwealth exist* 
mg in me realm of values, all actual communities being perver- 
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sions and corruptions of it. J Measuring existing republics by this 
ideal standard (near the end of the dialogue) fc Socrates finds, of 
course, that Sparta ranks closest to it, erring chiefly in being 
governed by its; soldiers ms her than by a ruling class trained in 
philosophy. Athens is near die bottom of the scale, the only worse 
system being the tyranny into which every democracy must fi- 
naily degenerate. But although the ideal state does not at present 
exist on earth, +b in heaven . . . there is laid up a pattern of it, 
methinks, which he who desire* may beholds and beholding may 
sct His own house in order, But whether such a one exists. or 
ever will exist in (act* is no matter: for he will live after the manner 
of the city, having nothing 10 do with any other": a statement 
that seem* to imply a repudiation of allegiance to the democratic 
polis of which Plato was actually a citizen . 1 

After the deceptive fascination of the Republic, It is almost 
with relief that one turns to the final work of Plato's old age, 
the Law*. which is totally lacking in literary charm and consists 
largely of a rambling and disorganized collection of legislative 
proposals, but which spells out an authoritarian system ol govern¬ 
ment much more frankly and rn fuller detail. Abandoning the 
hope of realizing his ideal republic. Plato describes what he now 
regards as ihe best practicable alternative, envisaging a small ag¬ 
ricultural community; remote from the sea with Us commercial 
temptations, and governed by magistrate? whose main purpose ts 
to maintain strict moral discipline and prevent any innovations. 
Religious beliefs are to be prescribed by law, and any heretics 
are to be sentenced to prison. Thri emphasis on ,1 kind of inquisi¬ 
tion, to be exercised by a "nocturnal councir of censors who are 
to have the chief authority, has shocked many of Plato’s adrairers 
Yet the main difference between the Plato of the Republic and 
the Plato of the Laws is that in the former he was hopeful that 
his aristocratic system could bo maintained by deceiving the mass 
of the people into accepting it as “Justice/ whereas when he 
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came to write the Laws lie recognized that it could be main me net! 
only by repression. 

Considered in relation so his own time and milieu, Plato 
registers the onsei of decadence in Greek civilization. Men had 
h>^t faith in The gods and institutions of the polls, and were in¬ 
capable of moving forward to some broader form of social inte¬ 
gral ion, Under such circumstances, Individuals always display a 
sense of alienation from their society 1 looking for private mode* 
of salvation and indulging in uiupian fantasies, while The need 
for order is met partly by outright force and repression and partly 
by a reaction back eo the attitudes of some earlier period- All 
these tendencies are clearly exemplified in the Plutonic philosophy* 

Socrates {according to the Crito) fell rhai he owed allegiance 
to the hws of Athens even when the result was his own execution, 
bui the Sncratac emphasis on the inner life marked the beginning 
nf a withdrawal from society which became increasingly emphatic 
in later philosophic movements. Plates whole system was based 
on the repudiation of the world in which he physically existed; 
its practical implications were underlined, by the affirmation in 
the Republic That the philosopher would live after (he manner of 
(he heavenly city, ‘'having nothing to do with any other." This 
statement affirmed The decadence of ihe polls and the failure of 
the Greek world to develop any alternative institutional organism* 

Plato's ideal republic was presented av a ilmdc $5 pattern of 
perfection, applicable to I he future as well as to the past, but it* 
implications were, of course* reactionary; In actuality, however, 
any return Lo the polls of two or three centuries earlier was im¬ 
possible. and ihe past institution to which the Greek world finally 
reverted was ihe theocratic monarchy of ihe Near East. The de¬ 
cadence of Greek civilization w r as accompanied by an influx of 
Eastern beliefs, particularly the concept of The deified king as the 
focus of political order. Of this oricntalizaiion of Lht Greek world 
Plato may be regarded as the unconscious forerunner. His specific 
references to die Near Eastern civilizations were mostk Inudalorv. 
He admired Egypt because of its frozen resistance to change its 
presc nation through thousands of years of the same an styles, iis 
rigid class divisions, and its respect for pric^T-ptailosophers; much 
of his mathematical and astronomical mysticism, includinsz par¬ 
ticularly bw belief in the divinity of the ^tats and in the magical 
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importance of certain time cycles, was borrowed from Mesopo- 
lamia, More generally, his conception of astatic and eternal mode] 
of perfection and his denial of the reality of history strongly re¬ 
sembled the attitudes of the theocratic age of the fourth millen¬ 
nium a,<\ and pointed to the same political conclusion: obedience 
to an inspired priest* or philosopher-king who would establish 
this model ol perfection upon earth. 

During the period of the decadence. Platonism was challenged 
by a number of rival schools, and relatively few individuals ac¬ 
cepted it completely. Platonic ways of thinking, nevertheless, had 
a pervasive and inescapable influence on all later Greek culture. 
Hellenic philosophy never regained the liberalism and the natural¬ 
ism of the great age: its bias henceforth wits ascetic, pessimistic, 
antidemocratic, and anti-scientific. Not until the advent of 
Christianity, which combined an affirmation of individual freedom 
and the goodness of nature with a religious universal ism, did the 
Hellenic World make a new intellectual beginning with new 
premises. And even Christianity was deeply corrupted by Plato¬ 
nism during the centuries in which it was rising to dominance. 

Plato's later influence on the civilization of The Western world 
is another story. Stimulated by the questions raised in the dia¬ 
logues and by their extraordinary dialectical richness and subtlety, 
many of his readers have taken from him only whut they nceded- 
In spite of his contempt lor empirical observation, his emphasis on 
the value of mathematics helped to promote the scientific develop¬ 
ment of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. His mystical 
sense of the unreality of the world of space and time has been 
echoed by a long series of poet', jnd philosophers who have by no 
means accepted all his forbidding conclusions. But his ehtef im¬ 
portance has been to provide philosophical support for the belief 
that Order requires the denial of freedom. He was the great enemy 
or the faith in a natural harmony expressed in some universal 
standard of Justice which the Western world derived partly from 
the Jewish Messianic hope and partly from the earlier Greek con¬ 
cept of the divinitv of nature, For Plato there could be no harmony 
except through the suppression of ail forms of natural vitality, 
and justice meant the total subordination of the individual to the 
state, Thus, Platonism in its various fonns has been the main 
intellectual source of corruption in the Western heritage. The lirst 
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of those great s^tem-builders who Nike Calvin and Hegel and 
Mara in modern nmes) have erected inipcs-intj intellectual struct 
tiires on foundations of persona] prejudice, he was the archetype 
oi all the ideologues* both radical and reactionary, who have 
wished n> create some mathematical model of utopian perfection 
ai the expense of human freedom and vitality. 
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I D the fourth century B.c* Mediterranean society entered a new 
phase of development which to last for the next five 
hundred years. The uniiy that the Greet city-stales were inca¬ 
pable of achieving by their own efforts was finally imposed by the 
armed force of Maccdom This was followed by an epoch of cm- 
pire-buitding r ini Elated by Alexander and his generals and con¬ 
tinued by Rome, Which ended in the unification of the entire 
Mediterranean world. Roth the Macedonians and the Romans re¬ 
garded ihetnseives as the inheritors and sponsors of Hellenism„ 
and their conquests were accompanied by the diffusion of Hellenic 
culture and the Hellenic poiis. This movement of political and 
cultural imperialism did not finally lose its impetus and begin to 
recede until the third century of our era. 

The Hellenism that spread through the Mediterranean world, 
however, was no longer a living culture, but a closed and petrified 
system of Ideas. The period of high creativity in Greek civilization 
ended m the fourth century. Unable to find solutions lor its in¬ 
tellect ual and political problems. She Greek mind turned back to 
the past and devoted itself to the conservation and imitation of 
the achievements of earlier generations. The creative artist and 
thinker gave place to the scholar who commented on t he w-orks 
of his predecessor and the rhetorician who specialized hi the 
graceful expression of commonplaces. Culture became divorced 
from political and economic realities: and while order depended 
henceforth mainly on force, mitigated only by the Oriental prin¬ 
ciple o! worship of the god-king* intellect mils continued to cultir 
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vatc the attitudes and beliefs associated with the free sell-govern- 
ing polls of the Ferklean age. Tims, the Hellenistic and! Roman 
empires, .so impressive in their material achrevesnects, were aes¬ 
thetically and spirit usliy far less productive than the city-stale 
3«i>=ty whose way of life they sought to imitate. This disharmony 
between cull Lire and social conditions could be ended only by the 
adoption of j new view of life derived from new premises. Chris¬ 
tianity. with its faith in a universal God a nil in the brotherhood 
oT man, may he regarded as a response to the problems that the 
Hellenism of the fourth century had failed to solve. 

Confronted by the dissolution of objective standards of truth 
and justice, the disiniterating effects of individualism* and the 
need For some broader principle of political integration* fourth- 
ecruun' Greeks continued to ding to the small self-governing polls 
a$ the only possible focus of loyalty. So deeply had the city-state 
culture been impressed upon their minds and spirits that they 
were incapable of the necessary transfer of allegiance to new 
ideals, insisting instead that the solution for every potitical difh- 
qulty was to return to some earlier pha.se in Greek development. 
Lew people displayed I his reactionary tendency as violently as 
PLito r but there was a widespread inclination to condemn democ¬ 
racy ;snd commercialism and to idea I be the aristocratic and 
agrarian society of earlier epochs* It h significant that this period 
produced no poetry or drama worthy of survival, the extant liter¬ 
ature consisting wholly of history, philosophy, and political and 
legal oratory'. Meanwhile, interstate warfare consitiued as before, 
the Athenian* building and losing a second maritime empire, unlfl 
all she Greek cities lost their liberties a* a result of the victory of 
Philip of Macedon at Chaeronea m 338, 

The three leading figures erf fourth-century Athens, Demo*- 
thencs* Isocrates, and Aristotle, all exemplified in different ways 
this failure of creativity and contributed to die petrifaction of cul¬ 
ture during the epoch of imperial ism. Demosthenes, whoso ideals 
were Fcriclean rather than aristocratic, spent his mature years in 
& long and fuillc effort to persuade his fellow* citizens to show 
enough courage and foresight lo resist the growing power of 
Maeedon The most eloquent of Greek orator*! he proved by the 
sublimity and passion of hb speeches that the spirit that had in¬ 
spired Aeschylus and Phidias had nut yel wholly lo^t its vitality. 
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Yet the whole object of his career was to preserve 1 be particularism 
of the citv^taie, and in his determine!ion to prevent the unifica¬ 
tion of Greece by Macedonian power, he was even willing to uock 
help from Persia; devoted Ip freedom and republicanism, he saw 
no way of maintaining them except through the independence of 
the polls. The rhetoricians of later ages coniintied 10 echo his 
praises of the Athenian eo turnon wealth. while owing the security 
that enabled them to practice rhetoric to the despotic rule of 
god-kings. 

For Demosthenes the ideals of Hellenism were Inseparable from 
the independence of the polls, Isocrates on the other hand, rec¬ 
ognized that the polls was no longer a viable Institution and tried 
to separate Hellenic culture from the political roots that gave it 
nourishment. A teacher of oratory and a political pamphleteer* 
he advocated the unity of Greece and called for a emsade in the 
name of the Hellenic ideal against the Persian Empire, In his 
early life lie hoped for Athenian leadership, though he distrusted 
democracy and favored a restoration of aristocratic rule; in Ins 
later years he supported the hegemony of \faecdon Hellenism, 
for Isocrates, meant primarily mielbclual culture* and could there¬ 
fore be imparled to n<m-Gteck peoples- Yet in try ing to transcend 
the particularism of the city-stale and the opposition between the 
Greek and the barbarian, he ended with a theory of culture that 
was remarkably sterile and uncreativc, He depicted it us a kind of 
intellect mi] gymnastic, a series of menial games paralleling the 
training of the body in athletics, appropriate only to a lehmed 
wealthy clas? and serving no deeper social or religious purpose, 
"Our ancestors." he declared, "assigned to each & type of training 
mu icubic to his wealth- Those who had less properly they put to 
farming and trade. . . . Those who had sufficient property they 
competed to engage in riding, gymnastic, hunting and intellectual 
exercise, seeing that these pursuit make some men distinguished 
and keep others from most kinds of wickedness* L The mam 
dement in ihe culture of Isocrates was rhetoric, skill in the use of 
words, which he regarded as the essential quality distinguishing 
men from anim als and as the foundation of all civilization Rhet¬ 
oric should therefore lake the place of philosophy and the sconces 
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as the center of education. "Those uho busy themselves with 
ethical education would be better men if they became ambitious 
to speak well and fell in love with the art of persuasion," 2 Isoc¬ 
rates exemplified his own principles by writing a prose ihat was 
uniformly smooth* lucid, and euphonious though it lacked energy 
and originality. It was essentially the culture of Isocrates, with its 
concern for the skillful deployment erf words rather than ihe 
knowledge or realities and its appeal to leisure-class snobbery, 
thtit spread shrough she Mediterranean world under the rule of 
Rome. The classicism that became the main basis of upper-class 
education in the Europe of the Renaissance was partly vitiated 
by I be same weaknesses. 

The most significant examples of the loss of intellectual crea- 
trviiy, however, arc to be found in the work of Aristotle. A tem¬ 
peramental empiricist who nevertheless spent twenty years im¬ 
bibing idealism at P*ato*s Academy, a rationalist with strong my*- 
Ucal and religious inclination* to which he attempted lo give a 
sclent ilk coloration, he was a very complex and, in some ways, 
incoiBEtmt tbinken and because he covered all fields of knowl¬ 
edge with an encyclopedic scope lhat no other philosopher 
ever equaled, his view of life cannot be summarized in anv simple 
formula. But there can be no doubt that in hk philosophy fas 
distinct from his scientific researches) he was primarily a con- 
server of the value* of the past, making no attempt to look beyond 
the established Hellenic ethos. His main philosophic purpose was 
to systematize the traditional view of life by finding formulas that 
would resolve the doubts and bridge the contradictions suggested 
by his predecessors. This work of restoration resulted in one of 
the most imposing inielLecluaJ syntheses in all Western history, 
but its main effect was to close lines of inquiry rather than to 
open them, to end speculation instead of stimulating it. All hough 
Aristotle >(unlike Plato] located the ideal form* within nature 
and not outside rt, he followed Plato in regarding them as the 
only objects of inie knowledge, the material world being subject 
to contingency and hence partially unknowable Such on attitude 
blocked all progress m the physical sciences!. Aristotle showed, 
moreover, much of the tendency to regard culture as the adorn- 
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mcnt of a leisure class and rdeolify it with the roecharueaJ imha- 
lion of established models that was so conspicuous in Isocrates. 

it is ironical that Aristoile should have been for three years 
the tutor of Alexander of Macedon. for tfieir rcEauonship was u 
reversal of the more usual Jillerence between lhe man of thought 
and the man of action. Whereas Aristotle saw only the past, 
Alexander intuited the fiUure. During the same decade m which 
Aristotle was giving final expression to the Greek way of life, his 
pupil was proclaiming the new political principles that would 
dominate the Mediterranean world for the next five hundred years. 
We do not know in whai ways Alexander was influenced by hb 
[cacher, but certainly he did not Seam from him to build an em¬ 
pire in which all races and religions would be unified under the 
rule of a god-king. 

Bom in 384, Aristotle spent his young manhood at the Acad¬ 
emy, and hb early writings, which have not survived, seem to 
have been largely Platonic. Hb later intellectual biography, as far 
as it can be reconstructed, apparently consisted of a gradual entail" 
ci pan on from Platonic ways of thinking and an increasing respect 
for scientific observation. After Plato’s death in 34 7 P lie spent a 
dozen years In Asia Minor and in Macedon* and then returned to 
Athens to found a new school the Lyceum* where he continued 
to expound hb own “peripaiclie" doctrines almost until his death 
in 322. All hb extant writing* seem to date from this final period 
of hb life. Hb own system of thought, largely worked our in a 
kind of implicit dialogue between hb acquired Platonism and 
hb own scientific temperament, may be regarded as an attempt 
to reconcile the two ili^ordani tendencies in Greek thought, the 
empiricbt and ihe idealist. 

Hetfeoism had been founded on the faith that the norms and 
values expressed in the life of the polls were derived from nature. 
By the fourth century thb faith had apparently become untenable. 
According to such empiricists as Democritus and PrutagamSp 
values could not be found in nature and hence were merely con¬ 
ventional, and Plato had responded by removing them to an ideal 
and eternal realm and dismissing the whole phenomenal world as 
a world of shadows. Closely allied to the problem of values was 
the problem of knowledge. The empiricist assumption ihnt all 
knowledge was derived from sense impressions apparently led 
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to a universal relativism, as it was observed that sensuous ap 
pearances varied from moment to moment and between one in¬ 
dividual and another. The Platonic answer was to dismiss all ob¬ 
servation as necessarily fallacious and declare ihul she only true 
knowledge was a knowledge uf unchanging forms and ideas innate 
in llie human soul. Thus Greek thought confronted an apparently 
unbridgeable dichotomy between matter and spirit, the outer 
world of objective experience and the inner world of subjective 
affirmation. This is perhaps the most fundamental of the perennial 
dilemmas of philosophy, and any reconciliation can be found only 
through imaginative symbols transeeuciintz man's capacity for in- 
EtiUecttia] explanation. For the Greeks the two worlds had once 
been unified through the myths of the Olympian religion, ox* 
pressed not in intellectual formulas* but in works of the creative 
imagination. But by the fourth century most educated persons no 
lunger regarded ihc Olympian gods as more than entertaining 
fictions or by post askat ions of civic loyally; and if they could not 
accept the mystery cults, they were left wholly dependent on the 
nuionaiizaiioEts of philosophy- 

Aristotle sought an intellectual solution to these problems by 
interpreting the world in terms derived from biology. He was the 
son of a doctor* and his whole view of life was strongly Influenced 
by the Greek medical tradition, with its conception of health as 
natumE harmony and its insistence that the function of human an 
was to lupplcrnem nature's efforts. Just as t m empiricists had 
arrived at moral relativism by applying to human life the concepts 
of physics, and the absolutism of Plato had been deduced from 
I he immutable Jaws of geometry, so Aristotle was able to replace 
values in nature by generalizing from this facts of organic life. 
Every organism went through 3 process of growth in order to 
realize all the potentialities of its nature; the matter of which it 
was composed was shaped and molded by an inherent form* and 
the final achievement of maturity was implicit in its origins. From 
these biological conceptions Aristotle derived the bash: formulas 
with which he buhl hb metaphysical system: the view of every 
object as an indissoluble union of matter and form; the interpreta¬ 
tion of Ml movement and change as the actualization of poten¬ 
tiality; the fourfold system of causation —materia], efficient, formal* 
apd Gnat; and Lite assumption that all natural processes must be 
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regarded teleologically. Above all, the biological approach enabled 
him to present ethical :tnd political values as natural, avoiding 
both 1 he Sophistic doctrine ihfri they were merely conventional 
and the Platonic retreat into eternity. Every living creature, man 
included, sought to realize its own kind of perfection, achieving 
arete in proportion as the inherent form became actualized ill 
matter. To live well was to live in accord with the purposes of 
nature. Thus Aristotle surmounted the Sophistic dichotomy be- 
tween nature and civilization; his concept of nature included or* 
ganized human society* instead of being contrasted with it, 5 
Although Aristotle did not endow* nature with personality or 
identify it with God, he constantly used metaphors implying that 
natural processes showed planning and foresight. Nature is like 
a good housekeeper": it “does nothing in vain, and behaves 
as if it foresaw the future." Aristotle's concept of nature, though 


expressed in apparently rationalistic terms, went, in fact, ter be* 
yond valid induction; this was mythology masquerading as science, 
Attd it is significant—and typical of the iiitcttectualrfiin that he 
exemplified—that in thus trying to disguise the fact that man can 
attribute values 10 nature only by means of a religious affirmation* 
he lost the realistic msighis embodied in religious belief. The rec¬ 
ognition of the intrinsically tragic and irrational quality of human 
life, wdiich had been promoted by the wotstaip of the Olympian 
gods, ceased to be possible as soon as nature w F as envisaged as a 
tidy and prudent housewife, 

Aristotle's epistemology was similarly derived from biology. 
Forms and ideas real IV existed and could be known by the human 
mind, but—contrary \o the doctrine of Plato—they existed only 
in material embodiments and were apprehended not innately, hut 
through an effort of intellectual abstraction By considering, for 
example, different specimens of men or horses, one could reach 
a conception of the form common to the w^hole species and, by a 
further process of abstraction* could advance from (he typical man 
or horse to the nature of all animal life. The meihod by which the 
human mind proceeded from the observation of particular phe* 
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nameim to the under?landing of universale resembled the rally of 
defeated soldier a stand made at one pint in the line being 
gradually communicated to the whole army. Thus, the progress 
of scientific knowledge involved a constant movement from the 
particular to the universal and back again to the particular. Be¬ 
lieving in the reality of both the empirical, fact and the general 
idea, Aristotle went on to analyze their relationship, and this 1"J 
him to make the studies of logic that formed a general ini reduc¬ 
tion to his whole system. The two main methods or intellectual 
advance that he analyzed were the syllogism, by which one de¬ 
duced a particular fact from a genera! principle, and induction, by 
which out reached general principles from the accumulation of 
particulars. This was a valid conception of knowledge as long as 
science was regarded, in terms more appropriate to the biologist 
than to the chemist or physicist* as a kind of inventory of descrip¬ 
tions The purpose of Aristotelian logic was to describe nature, 
not to experiment wiih it or devise ways of changing it. 

AmtoUe applied these epistemological principles in the detailed 
studies cf animal life which were apparently made during the last 
yean, of his life. He described some five hundred different species 
and, having by this time liberated himseff from the Platonic con¬ 
tempt for empirical observation, was not above using his hands 
and actually engaging in dissection. Probably he made a greater 
contribution to the knowledge of biology than anv other individual 
in history', and this remains his truest title to greatness. The spirit 
in which he undertook his researches is well exemplified in a 
passage from his Parrs of Animate* "Though there are animals 
which have no attractiveness for the senses; yet for the eye oF 
science, for the student who b naturally of a philosophic spirit 
and can dbeem the causes of things. Nature which fashioned 
them prorides joys which cannot be measured. . . , We ought 
not to hesitaie nor to be abashed but boldly to enter upon our 
researches concerning animals of every sort and kind, knowing 
that lit not one of them is Naiure or Beauty lacking I add 'Beauty 1 
because in the works of Nature purpose and not accident is 
predominant: and the purpose or end For the sake of which those 
“work? have been constructed or formed has its place among what 
is beautiful."* 


*?**!* s t traraitfnd by A_ L Peek. d4Ja. 
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As soon us Aristotle moved outside the held of biology, how¬ 
ever. his thinking ceased to be genuinely scientific and became 
largely an attempt in provide philosophic justification for I he 
aristocratic government and ethos of the traditional Hellenic polls H 
Both in social studies and in physics and astronomy it was no 
longer scientifically meaningful to consider all movement and 
change -is Lhe actualization of inherent potentialities or to inter¬ 
pret them teleologically and attribute diem to formaJ and final 
as well as to material and efficient enures. The assumption that 
nature was always purposive, which was so fruitful in the analysis 
of organisms* led in other fields of knowledge to a priori tlieoriz- 
ing that often took the place of observation and was generally 
used to support rigidly conservative conclusions. For Aristotle 
the purposes of nature did not change and had been fully tealmsd 
in the aristocratic type of polls. His world was static and had m> 
room for any conception of progress. Thus, the Hellenic way of 
lifc T no longer supported by the symbolisms of a vital religious 
belief, was now summed up in intellectual formulas allowing for 
no furtlier development. 

Cosmology usually reflects sociology! attitudes about human 
relationships being projected into the structure of the universe; 
and Aristotle’s conception o£ ihe nature of the physical world, 
like that of Plato- can best be understood by relating k to his 
writings on ethics and politics. In astronomy, as in society. he 
envisaged a closed, finite, und unprogressive system, hierarchically 
organ ized r with activity eternal!v subordinated to philosophic con¬ 
templation. Based on teleological assumption^ this system was 
almost js unscientific as that forth in Plato's Ti/ruuus. from 
which, indeed* it was largely derived- The earth was the center 
of the universe* and around ii revolved fifty-five concentric spheres 
carrying with them the heavenly bodies. 1 Change and imperfec- 
lion were possible only below the moon, and were due to the 
recalcitrance of the matter from which all terrestrial objects were 
composed. The heavenly bodies, on the other hand, were made 
not of the four terrestrial dements, but of a fifth dement, ihe 
ether, which was perfectly shaped by the cosmic form and purpose. 

1 Jhb c*pkn*Uac of the muteinoiti line by iht matixoaskton Eudoxua 
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atid ibc mark of their perfection, was that they moved eternally 
in circles. l~hc ultimate cause of all natural processes^ the tm- 
inovxd mover, was a God who did not guide or participate in 
earthly alfainr, bul drew all tilings toward himself by the aurao 
dc:ji of his divine perfection, and hence was she form of lorms, 
(he final purpose, of the entire cosmos. 1 Because lie was the com- 
plete realization of nil potenliididcs, the only activity which could 
be attributed to him was contemplative; be was thought peipet- 
iwlly thinking itself. Thus, the differences between the stars and 
sublunar beings represented a hierarchy of values: the higher one 
ascended in she cosmic scale* Lbc more static everything became; 
and die ,ipe* of the cosmic pyramid was a self-sufficient philo¬ 
sophic drily absorbed solely In leisurely meditation about hjs own 
perfections. 

1 ike all Greeks. Aristotle regarded el hies and politics as aspects 
ol she same subject, and deduced his political ideals from ethical 
premises. 'The virtue of the good man is necessarily the sansc as 
the virtue of the citizen of the perfect stale.'' " Ills main assump¬ 
tion was that, the norms of mural excellence were provided by 
nature! so that by achieving the kind i?F excellence appropriate 
to his own temperament, The individual would become happy. 
Thiit which is proper to each thing is by nature best and most 
pleasant for each thing.” * In accordance with the traditional 
Hellenic emphasis on sophrosyne, he interpreted each specific 
form of virtue as a mean between opposite extremes All his 
thinking on sochd questions* however, was permeated by the bc- 
hef in human inequality- Greeks were naturally superior to all 
non Greeks (they were both high-spirited like the Northern bar- 
bamm and intelligent like the Asiatics, and if united coutd ra3c 
the world); and some Greeks were superior to others. Nature io- 
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landed ihat the lesser should serve the greater. Somcwiial incon¬ 
sistently* Aristotle regarded two different type 4 ! as most completely 
embodying nature's purposes. One was the magnificent or greai- 
souled man, who lived on a grand scale and devoted himself to 
the pursuit of a noble glory, and the other was the philosopher 
engaged in the life of contcmplaiiom The magnificent man was 
the fullest example- of a humanistic arete, and represented the 
ideal of aristocratic individualism that was so deeply rooted in the 
Hellenic ethos and had been portrayed by so many writers from 
Homer down to Sophocles; but the philosopher activated the 
reason that was man's highest and mosi distinctive tjuafity and 
hence fulfilled even more completely the particular end for which 
man had presumably been created In celebrating the contempla¬ 
tive life* Aristotle displayed a mystical tendency at variance with 
his general view of ihe universe. Reason was divine, and by living 
for the sake of reason man could become like Gtxl thought think¬ 
ing itself r “We must not follow those who advise us, being men, 
to think of human beings, and r being mortal of mortal things, 
but must, so far as we can, make ourselves immortal, and strain 
every nerve to live in accordance with the best thing in us" "The 
activity of God. which surpasses all others in blessedness, inns! be 
contemplative; and of human activities, therefore, that which is 
most akin to ihis must be most of the nature of happiness. 

Having established his system of values, Aristotle applied il to 
the study of social organization on the assumption that the stale 
was a creation of nature and that ks purpose was to promote 
virtue Governments should be judged by ibis objective ethical 
standard, not by the extent to which they protected the general 
welfare of satisfied popular wishes. "Political society exists for the 
sake of noble actions.'’ This objective could be attained only in a 
small community where all the citizens knew- each olher- “If the 
citizens of a state are to judge and distribute office according to 
merit, then they must know each other's characters; where they 
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do not possess this knowledge, both the election to office and the 
decision oF taws nils will go wrong. Where the population is very 
large (hey are manifestly settled at haphazard* which deafly 
ought not to be. . - . Clearly then the best limit of the popula¬ 
tion of a state is the largest number which suffices for the purposes 
of life, and can be taken in at a single view." Living at a time 
when his pupil Alexander was merging the Greek cities into a 
world empire, Aristoik? still accepted the polls as the only proper 
unit of government* 1 

A large part of Aristotle's Politics consisted of empirical ob¬ 
servations, with much acute analysis of the causes of revolutions. 
He distinguished between governments according to whether they 
promoted the welfare of the whole community or solely the in¬ 
terests of the rulers (this was the basic difference between the 
ibree good forms—monarchy, aristocracy * and demoeracy—and 
the three perversions — tyranny, oligarchy, and mob rule), and 
concluded that a mixture of aristocracy and democracy usually 
made the most satisfactory const j tut khl = Bui alongside these gen- 
crahzatipns made by Aristotle the scientist. Aristotle the philos¬ 
opher developed his own conservative view of society. Because the 
state existed for moral ends, it should be ruled by those whose 
a/c'ic was most pre-eminent. If, for example, one man excelled 
a![ his fellow citizens, he should be made a king (the only alfenm- 
livr would be to banish him, for such a man “can no ioiiser be 
regarded as pan of a state [and| . . , may truly be deemed a 
god among men. r . . for men of pre-eminent virtue there is no 
law — they are themselves a law*). But the highest forms of wrte 
—magnificence and ihe oonicmplntive life — could be achieved 
only by leisured gentlemen supported by the labor of other people. 
No man can practise virtue who is living the life of 3 mechanic 
or laborer/* for which reason “the best form of scare will not 
admit them to ciiiienship.^ 1 Aristotle, in fact, regarded slavery 

mCFrc * n accord with nature's purposes than wage labor; ihe 
slave was better able to share his master's ffrtfe. and would there¬ 
fore be happier. "The slave shares 1st hh master's life; the artixau 
k less closely connected with him, and only attains excellence in 
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proportion as lie becomes a slave. The meaner sort of mechanic 
hos a special and separate slavery; and whereas the slave exists 
by nature* not so Lire shoemaker and olher artisans/ 11 Like Plato* 
Aristotle derived his political s.undnrds from the polls of an earlier 
epoch in which ;t landowning aristocracy had ruled a subject 
population of peasants and staves. Because he believed that ever) 1 
organism had an inherent tendency lo actualize its own kind of 
perfection, Aristoile dtd not share Plato's authoritarianism; ihe 
haimony of the individual and the group in the ideal state would 
be achieved by conforming with nature's purposes* so fliaL it 
would be unnecessary to resort to force or indoctrination or to 
invent fictions about the origins of human inequality- But the 
ideal state which ArLstollc regarded as natural di Acred only in 
details from Plato's utopia. 

One other Aristotelian treatise has had a lasting influence, 
though it exemplified the conservatism of the teleological approach 
even mom sharply than the Politics, In his Poetics, which was 
apparently left unfinished, Aristotle dealt chiefly with iragedy, 
analyzing the works of the fifth -century Athcnuim dramatists on 
the assumption that they were perfect specimens of the art and 
that no new development was possible. "Tragedy" he declared, 
^gradually evolved as meet developed each clemenT that came to 
light .md after going through many changes, it stopped when it 
had found its natural form." + Just as the norms of politics were 
to be found in the aristocratic polis, so aesthetic standards were 
perfectly exemplified in ihv three great Attic tragedians. Even 
more clearly than lacerate*' theory of culture. Aristotle's Poetics 
marked the point at which the living classical tradition began to 
harden into classic ism, the mechanical imitation of earlier mas¬ 
terpieces, The treatise can fairly be described as a handbook for 
the guidance of would-be tragedians. 

The chief aesthetic theories stated in the Poetics should probably 
be interpreted as replies to Plato. In the Republic ail poems except 
hymns to the gods and praises of famous men had been prohibited 
on the grounds that they aroused disturbing and subversive emo¬ 
tions and that, being mere imitations of phenomena that were 
themselves imperfect imitations of ideas, they did not present 
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philosophical truths. Aristotle replied that the purpose of poetry 
was to allay rather than in arouse emotion; tragedy* for example, 
purged its auditor of pity and terror (this theory of ''catharsis’" 
was a metaphor from medicine), Poetry* moreover, was more 
philosophical and more serious than history, being concerned 
with general truths rather than particular facts. Regarding catharsis 
us the main function of tragedy* Aristotle was primarily concerned 
with plot, and found it most purgative when a good man suffered 
catastrophe because he had committed some hamgrtia. Aristotle’s 
remark about catharsis has evoked a vast quantity of critical com¬ 
mentary* on the assumption that he must have meant something 
very profound by it_ Yet it is plain that he believed too strongly 
in the rationality of all natural processes U> be capable of any Teal 
understanding of tragedy - nor is there in the Poetics any sufficient 
recognition of the essential differences between the great writer 
ami the talented imitator/ In fact* the whole catharsis theory * with 
its conception of literature as supplying an outlet fox undesirable 
emotions* really applies to the escapism of popular fiction 
rather Thun to the great works that heighten our understanding of 
human experience. 

ft was Aristotle's misfortune that he indue need posterity chielly 
through his least valuable works, His remarkable biological studies 
were never fully appreciated until modern time?. On the oilier 
luind, his cosmology, after being somewhat modified by the work 
of Alexandrian scientists, was generally accepted throughout the 
Western world until the Renaissance, while his political and 
ethical theories, combined with those of Plato, have helped to 
provide an intellectual foundation for European conservatism. 
Generally regarded by the ancients as inferior to Plato, he achieved 
his greatest influence during the Middle Ages, when his philosophy 
was accepted by the Catholic Chureh and fused with Christ tan 
theology ip the system of Thomas Aquinas. Subsequcndy he was 
regarded by the founders of modem physics as the greal obstacle 
to scientific thinking, while political and aesthetic innovators were 
similarly impeded by the prestige of his social and critical theories, 
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The Aristotelian philosophy, in spite of Sts almost consistently 
rationalistic intent, was m face well calculated to block all further 
pmnress. Mis characteristic Formulas-—form and matter* paten* 
lint civ and actuality* the Fourfold system of causation—became, 
when applied not to biology but to the physical sciences, a scries 
of meaningless incarnations which gave the illusion of understand- 
ins while blocking all experimental investigation. His ideological 
mierpreliitinii of polities and ethics tended, in practice, to justify 
a narrow auihoritariamsiii. Once nature^ purposes in the forma¬ 
tion of (he human personality and human society had been fully 
defined then no deviation from xho^ purports might be permitted 
When considered in relation to his own time. Aristotle b chit Gy 
significant as exemplify in g ihe Failure of the Hellenic mind eg 
achieve adaptation to new- conditions. Witnessing the beginning of 
a new' phase of social development, he could only mm back eg the 
past and reslate the principle* embodied in the polls of an earlier 
epoch. Yd tn one aspect of his thinking—-and il is significant 
that he expressed it in a lone of emotional exhortation not usually 
present in his writing—he foreshadowed a future trend- l he high¬ 
est type of life, he declared* was to he found not* -is the Greeks of 
earlier epochs would have assumed, in participation in I hr affairs 
of the polls, but in the practice of a contemplation by which men 
could achieve u kind of divinity. During ihe epoch of imperialism 
following the breakdown of the potfe; philosophers more and more 
ifftisteally were to preach withdrawal from earthly affairs and 
retreat into the self. This was the highest wisdom of the ancient 
World prior lo I he advent oF a faith in a God who. instead of 
contemplating hb own perfections, had shared the sufferings of 
mankind, and of an ethic not of aristocratic aloofness but of active 
charity. 
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This World in which philosophers could nut fee] at home was 
largely the const rue lion of Ari$totle*s pupil Alexander. Dying at 
Ehe age of thirty-three after a reign of only thirteen years, he 
changed the shape of human affairs more decisively than any other 
figure in Western history Most great men of action have been 
primarily instruments of soda] forces and have achieved success 
by giving form and direction to tendencies that were clearly al¬ 
ready inevitable. Alexander, on the other hand* aided by his 
good fortune in inheriting power and opportunity when he was 
still a froy, displayed the kind of dazzling creative initiative 
characteristic of a poet rather than of a general or a statesman/ 

Alexander's education had included the Homeric poems, ami 
the most obvious facet of his character was his Achillean com¬ 
pulsion to win immortal glory. He was the last and greatest 
embodimeni of the individualistic ethos of the Iliad. His devotion 
to Homer was, no doubt, due partly to the fact that social condi¬ 
tions in the Macedon of his childhood were similar lo those 
described in the epics. The Macedonians were still a rural people, 
consisting mainly of peasants and landowning nobles; and dr- 
king, like Agamemnon, was a war leader rather than a despot and 
Was expected to take counsel with his peers before embarking on 
any new enterprise. After many centuries of quiescence and isola¬ 
tion, Macedon had become a strong military power under the rule 
of King Philip, who resembled the Russian Peter the Great in his 
driving ambition, his program of introducing the techniques of 
more advanced peoples, and the brutality and sensuality of his 
personal character. But Alexander did not inherit his father's less 
attractive qualities, Although (like ail Macedonians) he drank 
immoderately, his private life was remarkably pure: and though 
the barbarism of his Macedonian background was never far below 
the surface of hU personality, so that he was sometimes guilts 1 
of the most savage violence when his will was thwarted, he was 
true to his model in his essential magnanimity. He could be ex- 
traordmarily generous to his friends; and while he resembled Achil¬ 
les in his frenetic rages* he was capable also of treating hi$ ene* 
mics with the gentle courtesy with which Achilles had given 
hospitality to Priam, 
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After Philip had made himself master of the whole Greek main¬ 
land* he had planned to invade Asia Minor in order to end Persian 
rule over the Greek cities of Ionia and other provinces (these 
cities, liberated by Athens in ihe fifth century, had again lost 
ihejr independence after the Peloponnesian War. with the dis¬ 
graceful connivance of the Spartans ) . He proposed to unify the 
whole Hellenic world, and—as Isocrates had recognized-unity 
could be mainlined only through a war against a foreign power. 
But when Alexander succeeded to the throne on Philip's death in 
33 6 + he developed these war plans on a scale that neither Isocrates 
nor Philip had ever contemplated, and ended by merging the idea 
of Hellenic unity into the much bolder and more comprehensive 
idea of world empire. Embarking in 334 for the conquest of Asia 
with an army of some Forty thousand men, he Landed near the site 
of Troy, where he sacrificed to Pallas Athene and poured liba¬ 
tions at the alleged tomb of Achilles. According to Plutarch, be 
told his friend* how fortunate Achilles had been in that his 
glorious deeds had been recorded for posterity by a great poet. 

Achillean traits were dominant for the next ten years, although 
Alexander displayed extraordinary abilities as well as an insatiable 
ambition, h had been proved on earlier occasions that Greek 
armies, wish their superior weapons, discipline, and morale, could 
usually defeat the large but relatively untrained levies called into 
service by the Persian kings; but the apparent ease with which 
Alexander won his victories was due also to hi* careful planning, 
his brilliant leadership in battle* and—above all—to the amazing 
speed with which he moved. Alexander won the Battle of the 
Granicus, liberated the Greeks of Ionia* defeated the Persians 
again at Issuft at the southeastern corner of Asia Minor, conr 
quered Syria after a three-month siege of Tyre* took possession 
of Egypt, won a final and decisive victory over the Persian king at 
Gaugamda in Mesopotamia, subdued the militant tribesmen of 
Persia’s eastern provinces, crossed the passe* of the Hindu Kush 
into the Indus Valley f where he had apparently expected to find 
himself close to the end of the world), and, after his men finally 
refused to go farther, returned to Baby lon after a most difficult 
march across the deserts bordering the Indian Ocean, During the 
l$st year of ibis life he ret about organizing the empire he had 
conquered in accord with ideas that had no precedent in earlier 
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political practice. He now showed that he was capable of con¬ 
structive planning as well as of a mere lust for glorv- 

A lex under regarded himself as she apostle of Hellenism, and 
Hellenism meant the polls. Throughout the conquered territories 
be Nad planted cities intended so be centers of Greek culture and 
the Greek way of life (as represented by such institutions as she 
g ymnasi um, the theater, and the worship ol Olympian gods)* 
Later chroniclers attributed m less than $evcniy-five cities to bins 
(probably with some exaggeration); many of them quickly dis¬ 
appeared* but others, particularly Alexandria in Egypt, were 
more enduring. By this means he sought to bring about the Hcl- 
lenization of the Orient, and thereby to establish Ms empire on a 
iirm foundation, But a]though the Alexandrian poEb copied the 
cultural institutions of its Greek exemplar and was given rights 
of sdf-govemmem in its interna! affairs, it did not enjoy full po- 
Ideal independence. Alexanders intentions dad not become wholly 
dear, but they can be gauged from Ms treatment of the mainland 
and Ionian cities. In accord with the policy already adopted by 
Philip* the mainland cities were governed by oligarchies willing 
m support Macedonian domination. In Ionia* Alexander estab¬ 
lished democratic governments, but only because the Ionian demo¬ 
crats were traditionally pro-Hellenic, whereas the oligarchies had 
accepted Persian rule. Thus, the polk of the empire represented 
only the culture of Hellenism, divorced from the pel idea) freedom 
that had originally made cultural development possible. 

What Alexander ultimately envisioned, however, was not Greek 
domination of the conquered provinces, but a genuine world em¬ 
pire based on an equality of races Relatively early in his career 
of conquest he had begun to wear the costume of a Persian ting 
and to appoint Persians to high administrative positions, thereby 
provoking some angry complaints from his Macedonia it veterans. 
During the lost year of his life he tried to promote a true union 
of East and West. In a festival at the old Pashm capita] of Susa* 
he celebrated the marriages of eighty of hh officers and ten thou¬ 
sand of hk soldier^ with Persian women* A few months later at 
Op is, he presided at a feast for men of both races, nine ihousand 
in alL and after pouring a libation from a silver bowl thui had 
belonged to the Fenian kings* he made a speech appealing for 
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homonnia* unity of spirit. HMtamki Lad been a favorite concept 
of Isocrates, bui he had applied it only to the Greek world 
Alexander was the first to envisage a hemonoia that transcended 
racial and religious differences. Even more remarkably* he de¬ 
clared that all men were brothers: all men were children of the 
same God, although some of them [he added) wore favored 
more particularly than others. This was the first affirmation in all 
hisEory of the brotherhood of man, and—ironically—it came from 
the lip of a military conqueror. 

How could hom&noui be established? How was such a vast 
conglomeration of different peoples to be unified? Alexanders 
solution was ihc old Oriental principle of the sod-king. Apparently 
this concept had first been suggested lo him in Egypk where he 
had visited the desert shrine of Amon-Re and. as I he king of 
Egypt and heir of tire Pharaohs, had b«tt greeted by the priests 
as the son or the god. The Greeks identified Amon-Re with Zeus, 
and this episode led to stories that Alexander was actually the son 
of Zetiv who was spid to have visited his mother Olympias in 
ihe form of a snake. Belief in human deification, however, was 
not exclusively Oriental although faith in the Olympian* had 
declined, the chthonian element in the old Greek religion still 
bad considerable vitality, and the chthonian rituals had included 
worship at the tombs of dead heroes who hsid earned divinity. 
Evcn in the Olympian religion, though noi in its Homeric form* 
some individuate, most notably Heracles, had apparently risen 
from mortal to immortal status through their services to man¬ 
kind, Alexander therefore decided that he should be considered a 
god. acd sent orders bom Susa that the Greek cities should pay 
him divine honors. There is no evidence that he actually supposed 
himself to be endowed with any supernatural powers, though his 
extraordinary achievements undoubtedly gave him the feeling that 
he was especially favored by God. Hl- seem* to have regarded 
deification primarily as a useful political formula. According to 
the Hellenic view' of life, every man was naturally a member of 
some particular political community, -anti nobody could exist in 
isola;ion without losing his humanity. Bui Alexander proposed 
to transcend all communities, being a member of each of them and 
su the same time representing in his own person the ideal of 
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universal! wimnnoia, This made him more Lb an a man, and the 
only status that could be attributed to him was that of a god 1 

These three principles—the diffusion of Hellenic culture 
ri trough the foundation of cities, the unity of a|j races in a com^ 
mon ciiuenship, ar.d the worship of the god-king as the em¬ 
bodiment of homonoits-^—i ndicated the direction of political de¬ 
velopment in Mediterranean society for the next five hundred 
yuars. They represented mans first attempt in the Western world 
to pass beyond mbalism and realize a imfvefsalbt ideal 17ic 
creation of a universal empire, though by no means inevitable, 
cou)d i of course, be regarded as the logical conclusion of the 
growth of commercial relations and political conflicts among the 
different Mediterranean states. More significantly* uni verbalism 
was implicit in all the new views of life promulgated during the 
Axial Period* Yet before the advent of Alexander no people had 
actually succeeded in transcending tribalistic loyalties Although 
the Greeks had developed the concept of universal laws of na- 
lure* they had continued to regard their superiority to all ^bar¬ 
barians as axiomatic' and although the Jews had believed in a 
universal deity* they still considered themselves Jhs chosen peo¬ 
ple. set apart from the gentjle> by their obedience to the Mosaic 
law. Among empire-builders the Persians had come closest to the 
practice of racial and religious tolerance, but the peoples whom 
they had conquered were si ill treated as subjects and not admitted 
lo full equality, Alexander was the first man to proclaim uiii- 
Ycrsaliim not merely as an abstract iheory, but as a working prin¬ 
ciple of government. 

The epoch that Alexander inaugurated was characterized, never- 
tildes^ by the decay of cultural vitality, by the brutal oppression of 
the masses by a fortunate fcw k and by a growing pessimism about 
tin, whole meaning of human existence. The surface of life in the 
Hellenistic and Roman empires had a material splendor far sur* 
passing that of any earlier epoch, but wherever one can penetrate 
more deeply Into the sensibility of the age, one finds chiefly either 
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cynicism or a profound and pervasive sadness. IS was an age 
whose highest wisdom was eipresscd in the ideals of amorkeio. 
individual self-sufficiency* and ataraxia, freedom from all disturb¬ 
ing emotions. This was the inevitable result of a uni versailsm based 
not on any system of beliefs but on a military power that meant 
the loss of nil political freedom Hellenism had failed to develop 
new Loyalties and institutions to replace those of the polk, and to* 
stead of moving Forward to some new principle of order, the 
Mediterranean world turned back to the theocratic despotisms of 
the fourth millennium. 
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Ithough the utiiversaUsm envisaged by Alexander was imperil 


A in the development of Mediterranean society, it wus for a 
I ang Lime understtxxl only by 3 k w philosophers, not by practical 
men During tbs eartj Hellenistic period, the breakdown of all 
iradiiional fomi* of sodaI integration was much more conspicuous 
than the growth of any new Institution!;. Alexander left no heir 
capable of faking his place (his only son was born posthumously), 
and his death in 323 left the whole of the Near East in a state of 
flux. This was a time when a!! the normal rules of behavior were 
suspended, and nothing seemed beyond the scope of an adventurer 
who was sufficiently bold, crafty, and unscrupulous. No longer 
restricted to the narrow' confines of their native peninsula, the 
Greeks had an empire to play with, and dazzling material rewards 
went to those who knew how to seize iheir opportunities. 

Alexander's leading generals began almost immediately to curve 
out kingdoms for themselves, and for the huff-century following 
hh death there was almost incessant fighting among different 
Macedonian families. Eventually three new dynasties established 
their control over major slices of the empire, although warfare 
about boundary lines continued until the Anal unification imposed 
by Rome in the first century sx. The Antigontds became kings of 
Macedon; the Ptolemies ruled Egypt; and the Sdcweids held Syria 
and for a long time were also masters of most of Asia Minor and 
or Mesopotamia. The eastern provinces of the old Persian Empire 
soon reverted lo the rule of native chiefs uins and did not remain 
pun of the Hdkuistie world, Greece was still split into small stales. 
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a [though their power- of self-government were usually limited by 
the Macedonian kings. As before the rise of Persia, however, the 
most flourishing centers of Greek civilization were now to be 
found in Asia Minor, where Hellenic enterprise could make use of 
supplies of servile labor and rich natural resources- Such cities as 
Rhodes and Ephesus developed into wealthy commercial com¬ 
munities, and in the second century s.c. a new ruling dynasty, the 
Aualids. built Pergamum into a prosperous kingdom- 
The Macedonian chieftains who had become masters of most of 
the Near East remained true to ihcir Homeric background in 
their barbaric lust for glory and their driving energy and self- 
confidence, and though some of iheui ended their careers on battle¬ 
fields or in captivity, others proved capable of holding and organiz¬ 
ing kingdoms as well as of conquering them. They were capably 
seconded by their women, who were startlingly different from the 
secluded, submissive females of the Greek city-states. Throughout 
the Hellenistic period an extraordinary scries of Macedonian 
tpieeitb and princesses, most of them named Aisinoc, Berenice, or 
Cleopatra, intrigued and foughl for power, governed kingdoms, 
quelled insurrections, led armies into battle, changed husbands, 
and made unblushing use of their sexual attractions in order to 


achieve political ambitions. 

The rule of the Macedonian dynasties opened new opportunities 
to the whole Greek people. Their native peninsula, with its meager 
natural resources, had long been overcrowded, and one of the 
reasons for the interminable interstate warfare had been the cessa¬ 
tion of oversells colonization after the rise of the Persian Empire. 
Now the Hellenistic kingdoms needed officials, secretaries, en¬ 
gineers, architects, sea captains, doctors, and mercenary soldiers, 
and the opening of the Orient led 10 the expansion of trade and 
industry. Greeks began to migrate in vast numbers to the new 
Hellenistic cities, especially to Alexandria in Egypt and Antioch in 
Syria, and became the dominant race throughout the whole Near 
pat! The population of the Greek peninsula soon began to decline; 
and although Athens retained its pre-eminence as the main center 
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of philosophical studies, the old Creek cities no longer had much 
political or economic imparlance. 

Once the Hellenistic world had achieved some kind of political 
order, its rulers could settle down to the systematic exploitation of 
its economic resources. Id Egypt the Ptolemies inherited and in¬ 
tensified the theocratic state soc ialism originally created by the 
early pharaohs; and by imposing a fixed annual tribute upon every 
peasant family and by operating most branches of industry and 
commerce as government monopolies, they were soon extracting 
an immense revenue from the native population. Elsewhere the 
main feature of Hellenistic economy was the growth of large 
capitalistic enterprises. Huge slave factories in Asia Minor and 
Syria soon controlled the market for manufactured goods, turning 
out cheaply produced pottery and textiles with which independent 
artisans could not compete, while merchants and bankers con¬ 
ducted operations on a much bigger scale than their predecessors 
in Pcrickan Athens. The accumulation of wealth was reflected in 
the growth of immense urban areas, the largest of which. Alexan¬ 
dria, had by the first century a.c. a population exceeding one 
million. 

By materialistic standards Hellenistic civilization appeared, in 
fact, to have progressed far beyond the Greece of the Peri clean 
age, where life, even for the upper classes, had always been simple 
and remarkably unluxunous. Its economic growth was most 
etc ark demonstrated in the splendor of its urban architecture. 
Most of the new Hellenistic cities were designed according to the 
same general plan, winch afterwards spread to the western prov¬ 
inces of the Roman Empire and has remained characteristic of 
Mediterranean civilization to this day. The center of the eiiy was 
usually a broad open market place surrounded by pillared colon¬ 
nades where citizcav could meet for business white shaded from 
the sun Near by were such public buildings as the town hall, the 
most important temples, the theater, and the gymnasium. The 
street plan was rectangular, with two main thoroughfares, ol right 
angles to each Other, crossing at the market place. The adornment 
ol dtks opened a large market for sculpture, and the vast ma¬ 
jority of the surviving Greek -works of art date from the Hel¬ 
lenistic period. 

But though the rulers of the Hellenistic world enjoyed a luxury 
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and magnificence that had been unknown in classical Greece, few 
of the benchti of economic development appear to have percolated 
down to the inodes of the population. Although class straggles be¬ 
tween rich and poor continued in some places, especially in the 
Greek peninsula, most of the Hellenistic cities were wholly un¬ 
democratic; some of them, like Alexandria and Fergajnmm were 
directly ruled by kings; other* were controlled by small mercantile 
oligarchies P Slavery had become a more important feature of the 
economy, and the slave population was relatively larger than in 
the fifth century, and included many Greeks as well as barbarians 
The incessant wars and the growth of piracy made life highly un¬ 
certain, and even well-educated citizens of civilized communities 
sometimes suffered the misfortune of being sold into servitude in a 
foreign country ft was indicative of the whole moral deterioration 
of Greek society that the island of Delos* which had formerly been 
sacred to Apollo and had been the original center of the league 
formed by Athens to liberate Ionia* had become the chief slave 
market of Ihc eastern Mediterranean, boasting that it could handle 
tea thousand sales a day. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the Hellenistic cities 
were essentially outposts of Greek civilization m potentially hostile 
territory. In most areas the aims of Alexander—the JMEcnixatkm 
of the East and the creation of hom&noia between Greeks and 
Orientals—were never realised The Ptolemies, control ling Egypt 
from Alexandria with the aid of a mercenary army and surpassing 
even the moss oppressive of the pharaohs in their mereilcis extrac¬ 
tion of its wealth, seem to have been always regarded as aliens by 
the native population, although resentment could show itself only 
in occasional labor strikes and in the flight of peasant families from 
tribuic-collectors. The ^Sdeucids, who adopted more humane 
economic policies and followed the example of Alexander in 
founding Greek cities throughout their dominions! won con¬ 
siderable support in Mesopotamia, where their rule produced a 
renaissance of the traditional culture- But they could not overcome 
the hostility of the old temple cities ol Syria, some of which bud 
probably been governed for thousands of years by the same 
priestly families, or of the feudal landowners with their serfs and 
the nomadic shepherd peoples of the rum) areas. Only In parts of 
Asia Minor was there a genuine fusion of East and West, os was 
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shown by Lhe worship of the Great Mother Cybde, the traditional 
peasant goddess. in Cities like Pergamum and Ephesus. Possible it 
was for this reason that natives of Asia Minor made such important 
contributions to the formula lion of new 1 views of life, particularly 
of Stoicism and Christianity. Elsewhere there remained a funda¬ 
mental conflict of values between the Hellenistic cities and the 
Oriental countryside. Believing that divinity was immanent in all 
natural processes, Hellenism remained humanistic, its characteristic 
symbols being the lecture hull and the gymnasium, while the 
Orient still worshipped powers dial transcended nature. The 
resurgence of the Orient after the shock of Alexander's conquests 
began in the second century a.c. with ihe rise of the kingdom of 
the Parthians in western Iran, followed by their conquest of 
Mesopotamia from the Sdeucids, In Syria and Egypt the resistance 
of the peasant population to the values of Hellenism continued for 
many generations r one of its earlier manifestations beki^ the Jewish 
rebellion against Antioch us Epiphanes under the leadership of the 
Maccabees, This Oriental Opposition to Greek humanism found 
express tan after the rise of Christianity in theological movement* 
refusing to accept the orthodox doctrine that Christ re prevented 
the union of humanity and divinity in one person, and finally eased 
the way for the Mohammedan conquest of the sixth century of our 
era. 

Under such conditions, how could power be legitimized? For 
the Hellenistic monarchies, as for Alexander, the onlv solution was 
to consider the king as endowed with divine powers, ihe Ptolemies, 
as heirs of the pharaohs, almost immediately made claims lo god- 
hood, also snmerime-? adopting the pharaonic Custom of brothcr- 
ami^iAtCf marriage. The Sefcucfcb and other dynasties were mure 
modest, but did not generally discourage their subjects from 
worshipping them, anil it was generally assumed that king* became 
gods after dc^th, Deification was not merely a device adopted by 
the monarchies for political reasons; it w as the expression of a real 
popular craving, and wax by no means confined only to Orientals, 
The Hellenistk: dynasties, in fact, linked themselves with the 
Olympian, the Sdeucids claiming descent from Apollo and the 
Ptolemies from Heracles and Dionysus, Soon after Alexanders 
death, the Astigonid Demetrius Potiorcctes was haded as a s«* 
by the people of Athens (although he subsequently lost popular 
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favor by desecrating the Parthenon with his ceaseless and insatia¬ 
ble amours). During rbe chaos following the break-up of Alexan¬ 
der^ empire., the ordinary citizen could hope for security oniy by 
relying on the power of some strong leader, and he turned to the 
kings as divine saviors and benefactor* partly because lie bad lost 
faith in 01 her gods, The popular song with which the Athenians 
appealed for the protection of Demetrius declared! li The os her gods 
either are not. or are lar away; ehher they hear not, or they give 
no heed: but thou an here, and we can see thce + not In wood or 
stone, but in very truths* Thus, king-worship was mt P as in the 
time of the early theocratic civilizations, a symbol of faith in the 
divine order of the universe, but. on the contrary, an expression of 
despair in a world that seemed wholly irrational und anarchical. 

The real attitudes of Hellenistic civilization were fatalistic Man 
could discern no moral or rations! meaning in ihc course of events 
and could not hope to control them Having lost his sense of 
participation in any political community, the individual fell isolated 
and helpless as he confronted a universality that seemed to be 
governed not by the gods + but by pure chance. In the third cen¬ 
tury, when Macedonian chieftains were conquering and losing 
kingdoms with bewildering rapidity, men began to worship the 
goddess Tychc (fortune). Tycho seemed to be the most powerful 
of all the deities, and perhaps by propitiating her one could ensure 
her favor. Certain prosperous individuals and comtriunities bad 
their own special guardian spirits, or geniuses, which could guaran¬ 
tee continued success. After the Hellenistic dynasties had become 
established, the worship of luck began to change into the worship 
of destiny. The future was predetermined, and man had no power 
to change It- Hits resulted in attempts to foretell the future, par¬ 
ticularly ihrouiih astrology. The stars, moving in fixed circles in a 
realm where everything was certain, were worshipped as gods and 
were believed to control the future. The astral mysticism that had 
been developed in Mesopotamia, and to which both Plato and 
Aristotle had given some support, had m eMnnous vogue m 
later Hellenistic society and was perhaps the most popular of all 
its pseudo-reHgions. 

How could the individual circumvent the decrees of fortune or 
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of destiny? The cities maintained public religious observances, but 
real belief in the Olympians scarcely survived ihc freedom of tire 
polis. On the other hand, private religious cults continued lo 
flourish. providing Initiates with communal lies and associations, 
and promising them salvation. The mysteries of Dionvsu.s and of 
Eieusis still assured their devotees a happy immortality. Cybde was 
still worshipped by eunuch priests with anointed hair and whitened 
faces who danced to the music of timbrels and boxwood fiuies and 
slashed themselves wilh knives in states of orgiastic ecstasy. IstL 
die qtusdn of heaven and the underworld, remained a promise of 
divine protection* and was now linked with a new husband, the 
god Sara pis* who appears to have been deliberately manufactured 
by the Ptolemies in order to replace ihc native Egyptian deity 
Coin's, These and other cubs along with a wide variety of magical 
practices, spread through the Hellenistic dues and provided 
consolation for the masses of the oppressed. Thus with the decay 
of the official Greek religion, more primeval and more irrational 
beliefs gained new strength. 

Such a climate of opinion was not favorable to science and the 
am, in spite of ihe fact that cultural activity was now subsidized 
by the ruling classes on a much more generous scale than hod 
been possible at earlier periods It is true that some substantial 
achievements stand to the credit of Hellenistic civilization, but most 
of Ihem occurred within the first hundred years alter the death of 
Alexander and were plainly owing to a prolongation nf the in¬ 
tellectual tendencies of the classical age. When this impetus had 
exhausted ilsdf, Hellenistic society ceased to display any further 
creativity and produced only scholars and academicians. 

The most promising scientific developments took place ai the 
Lyceum under the direction of Aristotle's two immediate successors 
Theophrastus and Straio, Continuing the emphasis on exact ob¬ 
servation which Aristotle had shown in the biological studies of 
bis later years, and repudiating Platonic idealism much more con¬ 
sistent Ey thso Aristotle had done, these two men come closer than 
any uthrr figures in ancient history to u full understanding of 
scientific method. Theophrastus' specialty was Ihe study of botany, 
lhough he also ranged ever the whole field of knowledge and was 
the author of a delightful volume of character-hketehes He is 
especially significant, however, in that he tried to discntajmlc 
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science from the theological prepossessions that hud heco so con¬ 
spicuous in the physics and metaphysics of Aristotle. Arguing Lhal 
movement was an inherent quality of natural objects, he suggested 
that it was unnecessary to invoke any divine power in order to ac¬ 
count for the motion* of the stars, and he expressed skepticism 
about the purpo^ivcties^ of nature. ' fc Witij regard to the view that 
all things are for the sake of an end and nothing i* in vain, the 
assignment of ends is in general not easy, as it is usually slated 
to be. * . . We must try to set a limit to the assigning of fmnj 
causes. This is the prerequisite of all scientific inquiry into the 
universe/' * 

Strato. who seems to have been primarily a physicist, went even 
further. More fully than any other ancient scientist, he understood 
the meaning and importance not only of observation, but also of 
experiment* as is shown by sonic beautiful examples in the surviving 
fragments of tats writings. That be wholly separated science from 
theology h indicated by she description of his position given by 
Cicero. l4 $trafo of Lampsactis gives God a dispensation from his 
arduous task* opining that if the priests of the gods get holidays 
it is only fair that the cods should have them too. He says he does 
not use the help of the nods to make the world- Everything that 
exists, he says, is the work of nature ~ - He himself goes 

through the parts of ihe universe one by one and proves that 
whatever exists, or corner to be has been muck or ts made by 
purely natural forces snd movements/' * 

Under appropriate social conditions the work of the Lyceum 
might have been the beginning of a real scientific revolution com¬ 
parable 10 that of seventeenth-century Europe- But the intellectual 
atmosphere of (he Hellenistic world was not conducive to the 
rationalistic exploration of nature. Nor was scientific development 
sufficiently stimulated by practical needs: in an economy increas- 
irtftlv based on slavcrv there was little inducement to search for 
technological improvements, Athens, moreover, having lost its 
political and economic pre-eminence, soon surrendered its intel¬ 
lectual leadership to Alexandria, where the Ptolemies were able to 
attract men of learning by lavish patronage but where full intel- 
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Lcctual freedom was impossible. After the death of Strato m 369, 
t he Lyceum ceased to produce important original work, and be¬ 
came chiefly a center for education in rhetoric and ethics. Nearly 
two thousand years passed before Western scientists arrived again 
at any comparable understanding of scientific method. 

The PToIemies subsidized teaming on a scale never surpassed 
until the American millionaire foundations of die twentieth century. 
The Museum of Alexandra employed a staH of one hundred 
scholars and scientists; its library included Uie whole corpus of 
Greek literature and thought and eventually contained no less than 
seven hundred thousand rolls' it also included an observatory, 
dissecling-rooms. and zoological and botanical gardens. That its 
atmosphere was not wholly favorable to original thought is sug¬ 
gested by the Cynic philosopher Timor's description of its profes¬ 
sorial employees its “fatted fowls in a coop.** In addition to pro¬ 
moting ihe arcs and sciences, they were expected to make them- 
selves useful to the reigning dynasty by their contributions to 
military engineering and by devising mechanical tricks that could 
be passed ofi as miraculous and employed in the worship of ihe 
new deity Sarapis. A more serious impediment !o freedom of in¬ 
quiry was the conflict, especially in astronomy + between the &&&- 
tifk: attitude and the accepted socio-iheologicii] view of the uni¬ 
verse. 

The astronomical data gathered both by The Mesopotamians 
and by the Greeks already indicated that the geocentric hypothesis 
might be untenable, and sometime during the Lhird century one of 
the Alexandrian mathematicians, Aristarchus of Samos + suggested 
that the phenomena could more pluuribly be explained on flic as¬ 
sumption that the sun and the stars were motionless while the 
earth and the planets revolved around the sun. According to what 
™ ■hen known about physics, there seemed to be valid scientific 
objections to such a theory, but it failed to win acceptance partly 
because it ran counter to the whole Hellenistic climate of opinion. 
Religious belief seemed to depend on the assumption, maintained 
*o emphatically by both PJnio and Aristotle, that the universe was 
a finite Sphere with the earth ai its center, that the stars were 
divine, and that the chief mart of their divinity was that they 
moved eternally in perfect circles. Aristarchus was accused of 
pn piety, and only one other ancient astronomer, (he Baby Ionian 
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Scleucus, ventured to adopt the heliocentric conception* During 
the second century s.c;., Hipparchus, possibly ihe greatest of Alex* 
andrian scientists, displayed a misdirected genius in working out a 
cosmology ifrar appeared to account for tl \c phenomena in geocen¬ 
tric terms. As restated acid improved by Ptolemy in the second 
century A.D., his theories v/cte not disputed unLil ihe RenaiaSMice, 
and continued to provide eo&mfc vupport for social hierarchy- 

In spite of social and ideological obstacles, the third century 
b*c. added considerably to knowledge, especially m mathematics 
(with the works of Euclid* Archimedes. and Apollonius}* in math¬ 
ematical geography (with Eratosthenes), and in medicine. Scien¬ 
tists like Archimedes also displayed considerable ingenuity in de¬ 
vising technological inventions for use in warfare, hydraulics, and 
other Iklds of concern to governments (though it is also recorded 
of Archimedes that he regarded “the work of an engineer and 
everything that ministers !0 The needs of life as ignoble and vul¬ 
gar" 6 and remained a Platonist in insisting that the deductive 
reasoning of pure mathematics was the highest form of truth 1* 
But it h significant that almost all (he important men associated 
with the Museum went to Alexandria from elsewhere* being natives 
of Greek city-states, arid that the impetus given to research by the 
munificence of the Ptolemies did not retain its strength for more 
than two or three generations. The decline of ihe polls was followed 
by the cessation of original scientific activity, which could not 
establish any lasting roots in the authoritarian atmosphere of 
Alexandria. Hipparchus was the only major scientist of the second 
century. The first century was empty of important discoveries, as 
was the whole of the Roman period. 

Tbe decline of creativity was equally conspicuous in hleruiurc 
and art, although this was owing to deeper factors than The growth 
of authoritarian, governments and irraLicmaJ beliefs. It was a prod¬ 
uct of changes of sensibility which had already become manifest 
during the Inter classical period, especially to the work of Euripides. 
What kinds of art can be produced In a society no longer unified 
by any collective religious affirmation about the meaning of b e ma n 
life and man's place 5 in the universe? What altitudes will be ex¬ 
pressed by writers and artists spiritually alienated from the world 
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around them? Alexandrian ism remains the slock example of such 
an aesthetic skua lion. Whenever comparable conditions have de¬ 
veloped during the subsequent history of the Western world, the 
arts have acquired similar qualities. 

No longer regarded as a a , .^sion of spiritual truths, an be- 
curns primarily a form of cftrciiumment. Its purpose was to pro- 
vide aesthetic pleasure or excitement. But because artists had ceased 
to perform any recognizably important social function, they could 
no lunger always appeal to large popular audience?, being often 
compelled to address themselves mainly to the cultivated few who 
had ktttErc for discriminating appreciation. We cannot measure the 
extent to which the fifth-century Athenian populace could under¬ 
hand the tragedies of Aeschylus, but certainly it had participated 
in their presentation with religious seriousness as o duty to the state 
and to the gods. Tito poets of Alexandria, on the other hand, 
wrote primarily for an elite. Much of their work was sophisticated, 
subtle, ironical, learned, and overweighted with recondite allu- 
aions. 

During ihc Hellenistic period the most important areas of human 
experience were no longer amenable to aesthetic treatment. No 
longer believing that the universe was directed by powers akin and 
intelligible to man. poets could no longer plats Lhcir characters 
will]in any cosmic framework. And as they lived in a civilization 
not animated by any collective ideal of justice, they could noi 
relate ihdr characters to any concepts of political and social <nder 
Hellenistic literature turned for it* subject mutter mainly to Ihc 
private life oi the individual. In some areas, especially in the 
exploration of personal emotion and in the realistic depiction of 
social types (often with ihe intent of producing moral or aesthetic 
shocks). it went beyond the work of the classical period. But it 
was significantly unable to present whale human beings capable 
of positive and constructive action. When the world in which men 
live in fell to be anarchical, the human pcrsonaJitv loses iu stand¬ 
ards of order and Lends to become l ragmented into iis component 
emotional drives; the organic unity of the individual self is de¬ 
pendent rrn ihe sense of a unity in society and in the cosmos In 
Hellenistic literature, lhe separate emotion^ especially the emotion 
Of sexual desire, usually has more reality than the man or woman 
who succumbs to ii_ 
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For the same reason* writers were now confronted with the 
problem of form. Experience now presented itself as chaotic; how 
could it be shaped and integrated into aesthetic wholes? The kind 
of single vUkm that had been reflected in the unity of the Homeric 
epos and of Athenian tragedy before Euripides had become im¬ 
possible Much Hellenist ec writing was frankly episodic, without 
any attempt at structural organization. Much of it* on the other 
hand* was highly formalized, but form had now become simply a 
conscious technical artifice (as in the wed-made plots of the New 
Comedy), a device for providing aesthetic entertainment mber 
than the expression of a belief in the intrinsic unity of human ex¬ 
perience. 

For the subsequent history of Western literature and art. never¬ 
theless, the work of the Hellenistic age is more important than that 
of the classical period. Tike Romans found their artistic models in 
Alexandria rather than in Athens, and through Lai in imitations the 
Alexandrians set the standards for the Europe of the Renaissance. 
This was partly because, being self conscious craftsmen for whom 
aesthetic pleasure was ns own fulfillment* they developed forms 
and techniques that could easily be copied, whereas Homer and 
Aeschylus were inimitable. In consequence, Ale Kindnanism has 
been an obstacle to the true understanding of Hellenism; our im¬ 
pressions of Greek mythology having been derived mainly from 
Chid* and indirectly front his master Callimachus, bosh of whom 
regarded is simply as a storehouse of entertaining fictions, we can 
never wholly recapture the religious awe that the Olympians in¬ 
spired in early Greece , 1 Yet without She work of Alexandrian 
scholars we might know relatively little of the classical writers. One 
of the most useful tasks performed at the Museum was to assemble 
the corpus of Greek literature and establish accurate mxiik 

Thc most important of the Alexandrian pxis were Callimachus, 
Apollonius Rbodins, and Theocritus. all of whom flourished dur¬ 
ing the early decades of the third century . Callimachus, who was 
apparently ihe literary dictator of the Museum, wsvite a number of 
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abort poems, the most ambitious of which wens hymns to the 
Olympians, Loaded with an immense theological erudition and 
displaying a polished perfection of style and form, they have a 
chiily magnificence that exemplifies both ihc impeccable good taste 
of the Alexandrian literati and their lack of real belief in Lhe 
subjects they regarded m appropriate for poetic celebration. The 
work that most fully typifies the Alexandrian spirit, however, is the 
Argowtusicu of Apollonius, which was written in defiance of Cal¬ 
limachus* theory that long poems were no longer possible. This 
narrative of the adventures of Jason and the crew of the Argo in 
quest of the golden fleece tells an exciting story and is filled with 
vivid descriptions, it is Alexandrian in its romantic emphasis on 
cudandhh \people and places and its display of recondite mytho¬ 
logical and geographical learning (much of the taller being de¬ 
liriously wrong). For The classical Greeks,, beauty had been in- 
herein in the here-and-now, but the Alexandrians found poetry 
only by escaping 10 Imaginary worlds and could handle contem¬ 
porary subjects only in the form of a vulgar realism. Even morn 
significantly, the Argonmucn is Alexandrian in that it conveys no 
feeling of organic energy in cither its structure or its characters. 
The poem is simply a string of episode* which might have been 
prolonged indefinitely if the author had not grown tired of it, with 
none of that capacity to impose form and order upon diverse ma¬ 
terials which one feels so vigorously at work in Homer. As for 
Jason, he is not an epic hero, but an Alexandrian intellectual 
Repeatedly described as amechanos, “without resources/' he is in* 
capable of initiative (except with women Jv gives way to despair be¬ 
fore every obstacle, and succeeds in his mission only because he 
is aided by several goddesses and by the Princess Medea. Con¬ 
stantly propelled by external circumstances, he is not a man of 
action, but a man to whom things happen. The most memorable 
feature of the poem is the detailed and moving account of the 
love of Medea, Imitated by Virgil in his portrait of Dido* this has in¬ 
fluenced half the imaginative literature of the Western world. The 
analysis of individual emotion* especially in its more destructive 
forms, was what the Alexandrians could do best. 

The impulse of escape was equally conspicuous in Theocritus. 
It is not surprising chat lhe growth of a sophisticated metropolitan 
society should have been followed by die idealization of nature 
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and the simple life, and Theocritus supplied the need with his 
poems about Sicilian herdsmen. Since ihc pastoral developed into 
ihe most tediously artificial of all poetic genres, h h difficult to be 
fair to its inventor; but while one cannot take seriously the loves 
and song contests of Theocritus' rustic characters, he knew bis 
subject matter from personal experience, and his country environ¬ 
ment was authentic* if the people who lived m it were jxcl His 
capacity for exact observation is shown in the roost memorable ol 
his non-pastoral work$ p his account of two mid tile-class Alexan¬ 
drian housewives going lo a religious festival* Whh his disciple 
Virgil, on the other hand, who transferred the locale from Sicily 
to Arcadia (previously known only as the mast uncivilized part 
of Greece), and with a bog line of Renaissance writers, the pas¬ 
toral ceased to bear any relationship lo the realities of rural life 
and became simply a device by which poets constructed a fantasy 
world free from most of man's normal obligations and anxieties. 
The Arcadia of literature was inhabited solely by lovers and imi- 
sichm, the sheep and goats being merely unconvincing stage prop¬ 
erties,! 

The other leading litetmy invention of this period was equally 
artificial and has been even more influential. Late in the fourth 
century. Athens developed the New Comedy, whose chief rep¬ 
resentative was Menander. The drama, like other art forms, could 
no longer present religious or political affirmations, and now turned 
for its material to the private lives of Individuals. especially to the 
amorous experiences of young people, Menander deployed a well- 
established collection of stock character*—the jeunc premier, the 
irascible father, the resourceful slave, the elderly miser, and so 
ott^and depended for fits effect* mainly on witty dialogue and on 
ingeniously constructed plots with nrai surprise endings and a 
heavy reliance on coincidence. The New Comedy never row above 
the level of sophisticated entertainment, but through its Latin 
adaptations by Plautus and Terence it set the standards for the 
European, comedy of the Renaissance and has continued indirectly 
to influence the Western theater down to the present day+ Aristoph- 
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ones was possible only in fif ib-century Athens, but every well- 
made comedy on the modern stage is still likely to employ some 
of the conventions devised by Menander. 

After the third century, literature, like science, seems to have 
withered away Certainly little was produced that later sic Aerations 
thought worthy of preservation* Such fragments of imaginative 
literature us have been preserved show a continuing preoccupa¬ 
tion either with private emotion or with the realistic depiction of 
social types, the former being exemplified in the love poems of 
Meleager, of the Palestinian city of Gadara* and the latter in the 
mimes of I {erodes, which dealt chiefly with bawds, brothels, 
and female lasciviousness. The only major writer of the later Hel¬ 
lenistic period was the historian Polybius, an Arcadian Greek who 
found an inspiring subject in describing the rise of the Roman 
Empire. But although he made a serious attempt to achieve factual 
accuracy, he was typical of his milieu in his inability to pie sent 
any theory of historical causation. His work was a disorganized 
mass of details, unified only by bis conviction that all earthly af¬ 
fairs were governed by chance and hence that the chief moral 
lesson to be learned from history was that one should always be 
ready for the unexpected and thus occidental. Although he was 
occasionally compelled to recognize that the Romans owed their 
empire 10 their own virtues, his more usual view was :hat it was 
“the finest and moil beneficent of the performances of Famine ”' 

The social disintegration of the Hellenistic age was similarly 
mirrored in its art, considerable quantities of which have been 
preserved. Much of it consisted of idealized divine figures that 1W> 
longer inspired any religious reverence* Alongside this escapist 
art there was also an emphasis on the realistic portrayal of human 
suffering, showing man as the victim of forces that he could not 
hope to control. 

The disappearance of religious awe from the depiction of die 
gods was already apparent In the sculpture of the fourth century* 
In the works of Praxiteles* the Olympians became merely hand¬ 
some men and women* divine only in their immunity {rum suffer¬ 
ing and in their enjoyment of a euphoria that had become mindless 
dnd irresponsible. The Hermes found at Olympia, the earliest sur- 
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viving Greet statue of identifiable authorship* has 3 cfoyiug and 
sentimental beauty that makes it fat less expressive than the kouroi 
of the archaic period* in spile of its more masterly crafts manship. 
Praxiteles' most popular work was a portrayal of Aphrodite, mod¬ 
eled after his mistress, the famous Athenian prostitute Phryne* and 
this was repeatedly imitated, with minor variations^ through the 
Hellenistic period. The Hellenistic Aphrodite was a desirable 
woman intended to suggest sensuous thill niton rather than rev¬ 
erence fori he mysterious power* of sexuality. Divested of die cloth¬ 
ing that she had retained in classical represent allots, she was 
portrayed as making 3 gesture of mock modesty with hands that 
called attention to what they pretended to conceal. 

More indicative of the actual spirit of the age were the natural¬ 
istic renderings of human types, many of them ugly Or grotesque, 
and the interest in the depiction of pain. Flic latter tendency 
showed itself in the fourth century in thL 1 work ol Scupas It was 
especially manifested at Pergamutn, which developed under the 
patronage of the Attalids into the most impressive art center of the 
Hellenistic world. The finest surviving cxnmples p the reliefs of the 
colossal altar of Zeus, depicted the battle of the gods and the giants, 
thus conforming with chsrical precede ms in subject matter; but 
the tortured and writhing figures were in sharp contrast with the 
calm self-a£$urunce displayed by the Olympians in classical render¬ 
ings of the same ibemc. The latest and best-known masterpiece of 
Hellenistic art* the represen miion of Laocoda and his sons In 
desperate struggle with the snakes thus were about to strangle 
them, was typical of its whole tone. It saw man us the victim of an 
unfriendly chance or destiny. For this reason it showed a new in¬ 
terest in his environment Classical relief* had portrayed only uni¬ 
versalized human forms, abstracted From time and place, but she 
artists of the Hellenistic period began to locate their figures against 
specific backgrounds and show them responding or retoiling. 

Eventually art patrons became unwilling 10 contemplate any 
further explorations, of men in agony, and an relapsed m*o the 
academic imitation of earlier models. The Neo-Atifc style ot the 
first century, which owed its vogue largely to the eagerness: of 
wealthy Romans to decorate their home with tasteful vbjtts 
<f m t was a dully and lifeless imitation of ihc work of the ete^ieal 
period, Greek literature and art *ldl had j long career ahead of 
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them; but ihe capacity of the classical writers and sculptors to fuse 
the ideal and the actual could noi be recaptured/ 

The most characteristic intellectual products of the Hellenistic 
age were not its works of science or of an, but its ethical philoso¬ 
phies. Whereas the thinkers of the great age had aspired 10 find a 
rational interpretation of alj nature and society, their Hellenistic 
successors mostly concentrated on less ambitious and more im¬ 
mediate objectives. The universe now seemed incomprehensible, 
and man's capacity to arrive at any certain knowledge of things 
outside himself was limited and uncertain. The function of philos¬ 
ophy was therefore to provide the individual with a guide for liv¬ 
ing. fatf^d on what man knew about himself Hellenistic thinking 
reflected ihc breakdown of the political community and began 
wilh the isolated individual. In so far as it still recognized man's 
sense of moral obligation, thss was attached not to the city or the 
state, but 10 the universe a& a whole. Between the individual and 
the universe there was no mediating community. But, for the 
most part.. Hellenistic philosophy sought primarily not to unite the 
individual with spiritual forces outside himself, hut to make him 
morally independent of the society in which he lived- In a world 
that was anarchical and mostly evil, he could rely only on his own 
inner capacity for resistance. Aurarktid and ataraxia were the 
ideals of the Hellenistic age. Pessimism about the value of human 
life could scarcely go further. 

The earliest of the new schools, that of the Cynics, antedated the 
loss of political Freedom and represented a fusion of Socratic and 
Sophistic doctrine, Jis founder, Antistbcties. was contemporary 
with Plato, though tts best-known representative was Diogenes, of 
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whom legend records that he lived in a tub. carried a lantern in 
order to search for an honest man, and, on being asked by Alex¬ 
ander what favor he would like to receive, asked him merely to stop 
blocking the sunlight- Combining the Socratic emphasis on the 
inner life with Sophistic skepticism and die Sophistic distinct ion 
her ween nature and convention, the Cynics denied all the values 
of civilization. The wise man lived according to nature, repudiat¬ 
ing glory, koowlcdee, and pleasure as illusions, and was a citizen 
of the world. Throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Cynic 
philosophers, wearing only short cloaks and carrying only staffs 
and wallets, wandered from town to town Jiving by begging and 
preaching open-air sermons (''diatribes") against the follies of 
civilization. Canying the assertion of individual independence and 
die repudiation of social life to the farthest possible conclusions, 
the Cynics curiously foreshadowed the itinerant preachers of 
Christianity. 

Much the same attitude was represented by the Skeptics, al¬ 
though their denial of civilization wav Jew churlish and intolerant 
and thdr appeal w:is to more cultured social groups. Their founder, 
Pyrrhon, a younger contemporary of Aristotle, denied the possibil¬ 
ity of attaining reliable knowledge about anything, and went oa to 
declare that pleasures and pains were illusions and that wisdom 
meant u complete tranquillity of mind which would be superior 
to all disturbing emotions, Dying about the year 275 at die age 
of ninety, he wrote nothing, but impressed his contemporaries by 
the completeness with which he realized his own ideal of renuncia¬ 
tion, Later representatives of the Skeptical school were important 
chiefly because of their effective criticism of all forms of dogmatism 
and their respect for scientific method. 

Much the most influential of the new schools, however, were 
the Epicureans and die Stoics. To the Academy of Plato and the 
Lyceum of Aristotle were added the Garden of Epicurus and the 
Porch (sroa) of Zeno. These four, all of them established in 
Athens, remained ihe most important schools of philosophy 
throughout the Hellenistic and Rom an periods, though in the first 
century of our era there was also a revival of Pythngoreatiism. 

Like Socrates and Pyrrhon, Epicurus aroused the enthusiasm of 
his disciples by the sanctity of his personal character. After teach¬ 
ing in Athens for some thirty-five years, be died in 270, having 
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endured a painful disease with 0 cheerfulness (hat was the best 
proof of !he value of his doctrines. After his death his disciples 
worshipped him as a god and founded a kind of senii-religiaus 
sect, with Organized groups in most of the hading cities. In con¬ 
trast wish the complete egoism and individualism apparently im¬ 
plied by Epicurean doctrine, Epicurean practice asserted the values 
of friendship and taught its devotees, while withdrawing com¬ 
pletely from political activity + to assist each other in cultivating 
the virtues of tranquillity. As Epicurus declared, “the wise man 
when he has accommodated himself to straits knows better how to 
give than to receive: so great is the treasure of sdf-sulficieflcy 
which he has discovered," “Of all the things which wisdom 
acquires to produce the blessedness of the complete life, far the 
greatest is the possession of friendship " "Friendship goes dancing 
round the world proclaiming to us all to awake to the praises of 
a happy life.” 1 

Epicurean doctrine was based on the materialistic atomism of 
Democritus. The universe consisted simply of particles of matter 
in space which came together and fell apart in different combina¬ 
tions. Epicurus, however, had no real interest in science, and his 
purpose in adopting these views of physics was to deny any moral 
meaning in the course of events or any reason to fear death or the 
gods. The gods existed, but, being examples of (be ideal of com¬ 
plete tranquillity, they had no concern for earthly affairs. Mm 
should therefore emancipate himself from all superstitious fears 
and recognise that, as an isolated piece of matter, he was under 
no moral obligation to any ■spiritual power anti ibat ihe enjoyment 
of pleasure was the only rational purpose of his existence- Epicurus 1 
conception of pleasure, however, was severely ascetic It meant 
primarily the BWStety of fear and pain, and could be achieved only 
by limiting desire rather than bv sofisfying it. The truly wise mao 
would retire from the world, find pleasure in the simplest possible 
way of life, and control his body so completely that he could re¬ 
main cheerful even while suffering the rnrai acufc physical pain. 

Whereas Epicurus represented ihc pole of complete individualism, 
Zeno and The Stoic* preached an absolute universal L-sm, Equally in- 
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sj stent on self-control and Lhc renunciation of desire, they derived 
their ethical doctrines from man's sense of moral obligation rather 
than from a rationalisticcalculation of pains and pleasures. Judged 
by intellectual standards, much of (heir teaching appears naive, 
confused, and contradictory, possibly because none of their writ¬ 
ings has survived and we know them only from secondhand ac¬ 
counts. The core of their duel fine was an intuit inn about the one* 
ness of the universe, religious rather than philosophical in quality, 
which they never wholly succeeded in rationadhmg- This element 
of mysticism made Stoicism the most vital and the most long- 
lived of aU the Hellenistic philosophies. Its appeal owed more to the 
integrity of character dispUtycd by its adherents than to the cogency 
of 1 heir arguments. Its founder, Zeno, who began teaching about 
tltc year 300, was honored at his death by the city of Athens in 
one of the nicest tributes ever paid 10 a philosopher. "He made 
his life a pattern to all," declared the official decree, "for he fol¬ 
lowed his own leaching," Many of (he long line of philosophers 
who adopted and developed his doctrines seem u> have been 
equally worthy of such an encomium. 

Of Asiatic origin, being apparently of Phoenician descent, 
Zeno construe ted his system out of material borrowed from earlier 
Greek thinkers; yet much of (is underlying spirit was Oriental. He 
was deeply influenced by Babylonian fatalism and by the wbole 
religious consciousness of the Near East. His physics was material¬ 
istic, being largely derived from Heraclitus. Brushing aside the 
epistemological doubts raised by Plain and the idealists, he ac¬ 
cepted the validity of ■■en*c impression-, and regarded the universe 
as governed by deterministic laws and as moving in cycle. It was 
periodically destroyed by liic and afterwards reconstituted in an 
infinite senes of repel i l ions, The Stoics, however, like the Epicu¬ 
reans, were not concerned with scientific investigation, and their 
philosophy was, in faci. an obstacle to its development. Zeno sup¬ 
posed that the astrology of the Babylonians was a valid way of 
predicting the future. His central doctrine was the affirmation that 
the whole cosmic system was permeated by a divine reason (logos}. 
AU events were necessary and predetermined, but were the work 
nut of blind chance or destiny, bm of all-pervading deity. Like all 
the Hellenistic philosophies. Stoicism taught men to renounce their 
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desires, control their passions, and become reconciled to circum¬ 
stances, but it elevated fate into providence and represented submis¬ 
sion to it as a moral duty. 

Logically, Stoicism should have resulted in an Oriental passivity 
and quiescence; yet. like some other doctrines of divine predestina¬ 
tion, it actually promoted □ moral strength and vigor that found 
expression in political action. Its emphasis on the oneness of the 
universe and on its permeation by the divine logos ted to the reaf- 
femation of the Greek belief in a normative law of nature and to the 
use of this concept of uaiverad law for the reform of existing in¬ 
stitutions. Even more significantly, the belief in natural law led to 
the assertion of the equality and brotherhood of man. These im¬ 
plications of Zeno's doctrines were developed more fully by phi¬ 
losophers of later generations. especially by Panaetiu*. who took 
Stoicism to Rome "during the second century, and by Posidonius 
of Rhodes, the most learned and influential teacher of the early 
first century. Thus Zeno's Oriental religious fatalism, fused with 
Hellenic rationalism, became a medium by which the most im¬ 
portant of Greek concepts was preserved and transmitted to later 
ages. The Stoic doctrine of natural law had a most important in¬ 
fluence on the development of Roman jurisprudence, of Christian 
theology anti of the whole politic?)I tradition of the Western world. 

The practical effects of Stoicism were, of course, limited. Basing 
its ethics solely on resignation to fate and obedience to natural 
law, not on love or sympathy, it was accepted only by a small 
elite and had no popular appeal. Stoic sages, sought moral freedom 
by repressing all natural appetites and emotions, and demonstrated 
their sanctity by noble moral gestures that were likely 10 be some¬ 
what theatrical. Although most Stoics were theoretical republi¬ 
can*. they could promote reforms only by acquiring influence with 
king* and ruling classes, not by mure democratic methods. In¬ 
terpreting am! justifying popular beliefs as symbols of higher 
truths, they did link to check the increase of magical and re¬ 
ligion* superstitions. In spite of their doctrine of human brother* 
hood, they made no attack on slavery, remaining content with 
the affirmation that if a slave practiced the Stoic virtues, he was, 
by Stoic standards, the equal of a king and could enjoy a moral 
freedom far more important than mere physical freedom. Yet dur¬ 
ing the centuries between the decline of lhe polls and the rise of 
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Christianity, Stoicism was [fie one movement Chat stood, on the 
whole, for political and social idealism. Unlike the philosophies of 
Ptftio smd Arbtotle, it looked forward rather iitnn backward, its 
doctrine of man's tialural equality making a sharp contrast with 
almost all previous political and social theory This doctrine, how¬ 
ever often denied in practice, became a permanent part of the 
Western cultural heritage. 
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A carding to those historians who propound cyclic theories of 
il history p the unification of the Mediterranean world was a 
necessary and inevitable process. Such words can rarely be applied 
to the development of human society* and should probably be 
festricicd to the physical sciences. YcL it can be said that during the 
Hellenistic period, the weakening of local allegiances, the growth of 
individualist and uni verbalist attitudes, the expansion of commerce, 
and the incessant and senseless wars among the feigning dynasties 
were creating conditions that made unification possible, provided 
that some power existed which was capable of faking advantage 
of them. Such a power emerged in central Italy, on the periphery 
of Hellenic civilization, A pragmatic and utilitarian people, pri¬ 
marily concerned with the most efficient means of achieving ma¬ 
terial strength and deficient in intellectual curiosity and aesthetic 
imagination, the Romans could not revive the spiritual vitality of 
das^ka] civilization, but they had the talent for political organ- 
station which the Greeks so notably lacked, fly the middle of the 
third century B.C., Rome was the mistress, of most of the Italian 
peninsula and was ready for imperial expansion overseas 

What were the causes of Rome's success? Why did this city alone, 
among all the innumerable political units in the Mediterranean 
world, prove capable of building a durable empire? The explana¬ 
tion can be found Only in her early history and institutions, but 
unfortunately wc know relatively little about these subjects owing 
to the paucity of literary and artistic records. According to tradi¬ 
tion, Rome was founded about the middle of the eighth century, 
but it was not unt i l more than five hundred years later that any 
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of her citizens began to display any serious Interest in aesthetic 
expression And by the (line that Roman society emerged into the 
light of history p it had become morally and politically corrupt; if 
wc art to judge Rome by the Romans of the second and first 
centuries, ihcn her rise to power becomes inexplicable. The most 
important period in Rome's development was the period* known 
only in bare outline, during which she laid ihe foundations of her 
empire by making herself the ruler of Italy. In the course of this 
achievement she acquired the moral discipline, mdimry strength, 
and political shrewdness that were afterwards applied to the dom¬ 
ination of the whole Mediterranean world. 

The Roman wny of life originated in conditions similar to those 
which had shaped the early development of both Judaism and 
Hellenism. Probably at about the time when the Achacans were 
taking possession of Greece, other groups of Aryan herdsmen, 
carrying with them similar patriarchal institutions, were moving 
into the Italian peninsula Among these were the Latin peoples 
who settled in the foothills of the Apennines south of the river 
Tiber, where they continued for many centuries to maintain a prim¬ 
itive pastoral and unsicultoa] sociely. They were divided into a 
number of sma]l village comm unities, but the strongest social unit 
was the patriarchal family in which the father had virtually ab¬ 
solute powers over his wife, children* and dependent servants. 
Their religion cansbted of simple rituals in honor of the great 
Aryan sty god known to the Latins a$ Jupiter, of the tutelary 
war gods of the different communities, and of the numinous 
powers responsible for family continuity and prosperity. Rome, 
which was apparently sounded by individuals who had seceded 
from other communities, shared these Larin institutions, which 
formed the original bases of her moral character. 

Rome would not have risen to greatness, however, if she hud 
not become conscious of the value of her way of life aod de- 
liberatels resolved to maintain it. Crucial in Iter early dcvclopiucitt 
was an effort of self-definition by which she dillcremiated herself 
from alien cultures and affirmed her own spiritual identity. Like 
Israel, although with very different results, Rome created her own 
character by defending her patriarchal tradition in opposition to 
worshippers of the mother goddess. Like both Israel and Greece, 
she asserted ethical values and a view of life reflecting the belief 
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in man's capacity to shape and dominate biological forces instead 
of submitting to them in a mystical abnegation of tht will, The 
precipitating factor in this process appears to have been the con¬ 
flict between the Latins and the Etruscans . 1 

The Etruscans have remained a mysterious people, known only 
through their artistic remains, not through written records; but it 
is generally agreed that they went to Italy by sea from the Last, 
probably from Asia Miner, Halfway through the first millennium. 
Etruscan ruling daises were in control of most of western luily 
north of the Tiber. Their religion and institutions were typical 
products of the Mediterranean world before the advent of the 
Aryans and the new doctrines of the Axial Period. Their rules of 
inheritance were probably mainlined. and their religions rituals 
included both sexual orgies and human sacrifices. Worshipping 
dark dlthonum spirits of blood and soil fertility and death r they 
deified the biological powers of reproduction, whether embodied 
Ln women or in bulls and other homed animals. It was perhaps 
this sense of man’s inextricable involvement in nature that caused 
them to believe so firmly in the possibility of predicting lmure 
events by the observation of such natural phenomena as the flight 
of birds* thunder and lightning* and the livers of sacrificial ani¬ 
mals; ibis practice of augury had presumably been learned in the 
East, through contact with the Babylonians, Etruscan an gave ex¬ 
pression to an enjoyment of sensuous phenomena and to an ex¬ 
uberant gaiety very different from ihe prosaic solemnity of she 
Romans, but it also reflected a fascination with cruelty and dcaih 
lhat was equally characteristic of chthonian religion. The gladia¬ 
torial conflicts that disgraced the Roman people after they had be¬ 
come decadent originated among the Etruscan* as rituals in honor 
of 1 he dead. Something of ihis Etruscan spirit, including both 
the reverence for sexual fertility and the obsession whh images of 
bloodshed, may have remained as a lasting pan of the Italian cul¬ 
tural heritage. Two thousand years later Ihc same qualities became 
manifest in ihe art of the Renaissance, which first developed in 
precisely those regions of Italy where the Etruscans hod established 
themselves. 
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We know almost nothing about ibc early relations between the 
Latins and the Etruscans, hut it is probable that Rome, built cm 
hills overlooking the Tiber, was originally a Lai in outpost guard¬ 
ing l he frontier. The Latins did pot always maintain their spiritual 
independence, and Etruscan influences, including the practice of 
aueury and ihc worship of certain gods, spread south of the Tiber. 
During the sixth century, Rome herself s-eeras to have lost her 
autonomy and come under the rule of an Etruscan dynasty, the 
Tarquins, The decisive events in early Roman history wen: the 
expulsion of these foreign kings and the establishment of the re¬ 
public, which apparently occurred in 509. This was followed by 
the reassert Ion of the native Latin tradition and the elimination of 
those Etruscan elements that could not be incorporated into it. 
During the next two hundred years* in fact, the Romans admitted 
few foreign deities and custom^ and had tittle contact with alien 
cultures. Rejecting both the mysticism and the savagery of chtho- 
niart ri realism* they maintained their own simple observances in 
honor of their traditional gods, the di indigeteh who were as¬ 
sociated with a strict, even puritanical, family discipline and did 
not countenance sexual orgies or human sacrifices. By the stand¬ 
ards of the time, early Roman religion was surprisingly free from 
degrading rituals. In this respect* the unknown legislators who 
established Roman institutions after the expulsion of the Tarquins 
performed a work analogous to that of Moses among the Jews and 
Homer among ihc Greeks. 

The patriarchal family remained the foundation of Roman so¬ 
ciety, and from it the Romans acquired the unquestioning devo¬ 
tion to the state and the respect for ancestral custom (mos 
mfifantm) and for the authority (auctorifas} of elder slates men 
which made them for a long time ihc most cohesive and disciplined 
of andem peoples. A special group of deities had charge of the 
family; and though they were considered as less powerful than 
ihc divine powers worshipped by the state, they were more deeply 
cherished and more intimately associated with Roman ways of 
living. The Genius who represented the virility of the paterfamilias; 
Vesta, the spirit of the undying hearihfire: I he Lares who ensured 
the productivity of the family farm; and the Penates who were 
located In the family storeroom—these were the especial guardians 
of the private household, and eveiy family sought by means of 
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appropriate rituals to main min their vigor and ensure ihcir eon- 
tinned protection. The family was regarded as a con tinning or¬ 
ganism. each individual paterfamilias being merely the trustee of 
the tradition- The wealthier and more distinguished families pre¬ 
served m&*ks of their ancestors, and these were worn by living 
persons at funerals and other ceremonies, thus giving the iinpnrs- 
sioti thai all the successive representatives of the family were alive 
and watching the conduct of their descendants. 

Women fully shared die responsibility for the transmission of 
family discipline. In spite of the legal emphasis on paternal author¬ 
ity* the Roman family was always a partnership, and women ac¬ 
tually acquired a much higher status than in Greece or in the 
Orient As in all patriarchal societies, they were expected to be 
chaste (according to legend* the assault on Lucretift by an EmiHiaii 
prince caused Ihc rebellion against foreign rule), but, as can be 
seen in the plays of Plautus, ihey were by no mean* submissive 
to their husbands. The ideal Roman matron, visualized as train¬ 
ing her sons for service to the state and sending them into battle 
without (ears, was a most important element in ibe Roman's 
image of hh society. 

Rorn^ owed her stability mainly to this family piety, but neither 
the religion of the family nor that of the stale ever evolved beyond 
a primitive level. Reflecting the attitudes of the unsophisticated 
peasant formers and herdsmen of Latiurn, H never acquired much 
intellectual or aesthetic con tent The Romans were totally lucking 
in I he in} th-making imagination of the Greeks, and to describe 
their objects of worship as gods would, in fact, be somewhat inis- 
Eeiiding. Roman deities were not beings, but numinous forces who 
manifested their wills by means of material phenomena, espe¬ 
cially in ominous events that ran counter to normal expectation. 
They were not personalized or pictured in physical forms. Many 
of the mnumerabJe minor deities who had to be placated in the 
various exigencies of daily life were known only through their ac¬ 
tions* and could therefore be defined by verbs better than by 
nouns. The relationship between the Romans and their deities was 
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conceived largely tn contractual terms: as long as men performed 
the prescribed rituals, they could count on divine aid against 
natural catastrophes and against hostile states. The task of defining 
the jus div'imim* comprising the duties that men owed to the divine 
powers, was assumed by the civic authorities* especially the col- 
leges of the pontifioeff and the augurs, and citizens who adhered 
to the rules that these authorities prescribed needed to feel no 
religious anxiety* 

In these religious attitudes in spite of their peasant simplicity, 
one can discern the qualities that made the Romans an imperial 
people. The deities of she Greeks had represented the universal 
and unchanging processes of nature, divinity being inherent in the 
material universe; those of Rome, on the other hand* were forces 
with specific plans which would be worked out in historic events 
and which men must discover and obey. The Etruscan practice of 
augury was adopted by the Roman .state as a means not of fore¬ 
telling the future, but of finding out wfiaT the gods wished their 
worshippers to do. The Romans* in fact, retained a pervasive sense 
of supernatural guidance lott^ after they liad ceased to believe in 
the reality of their original deities; like the Jew*, they ted a re¬ 
ligion of history rather than of nature, and came to regard them¬ 
selves os a chosen people whose rise to empire had been decreed 
by whatever divine power governed the universe What was cen¬ 
tral in the Romans' attitude to life was their conviction that men 
prospered not bv conforming with natural processes, but by re¬ 
sisting them and mastering them, Life consisted essentially of 
duties, which were imposed by the gods and by the state and 
were necessarily unpleasant, and enjoyment was possible only in 
moments of irresponsibility. 

The be*; indexes of the character of a people are the heroes 
whom its popular mythology presents as models for imitation, The 
early Romans appear fo have invented no stories, about their gods, 
but they preserved the memory of certain of tteir citizens who luid 
exhibited an extraordinary fortitude and reuse of duty. Horatius 
guarding chc bridge and Cincinnaius returning to his plow; 
Rcgnlus, who ensured the victory of his army by offering his ow n 
life in sacrifice to the gods; Curtins, who gave hunseii up to the 
enemy to be tortured and put to death in fulfillment of his pledged 
word; Torquaius* who won a battle, but afterwards submitted to 
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execution for disobeying his father's orders—such men were the 
4 embodiments of what the Romans mean! by virfus. Not Inn g could 
be more different from the arete that for the early Greeks bud 
been exemplified in Achilles and Odysseus. The Romans were con¬ 
cerned not with individual glory , but with the great ness of the 
republic, and the citizen was honored no* for hb achievement^ but 
for displaying Ln adversity the qualities, of the Roman character 
These were summed up in the untranslatable word piefns } which 
meani an attitude of seriousness (gravU&s) and reverence, obedi¬ 
ence to all legally constituted authority, readiness to do one's duty 
both to tire gods and to the state. 

Piety and a sense of duly, however* had been strongly developed 
in some of the Greek com muni lies, especially among the Spartans, 
To these tribalistic attitudes the Romans added another and most 
essential virtue: strict good faith Ifides) in the execution of treaties 
agreements, and promises. Their belief that states and individual* 
were bound by contractual obligations pervaded thetr whole view 
of life, aod led to the practice of an elementary honesty that may be 
regarded as the basic Roman contribution to human development. 
This was the quality that especially different lured the Romans 
from all their rivals and made it possible for them not only to 
conquer an empire, but also to organize il. Unlike their Greek and 
Near Eastern competitors., the Romans could irusi each other and 
could inspire confidence in foreign peoples. Institutionalized in the 
Roman legal system, the Roman emphasis on the performance of 
contracts became through this medium an essential part of the 
Western tradition. 1 * * 4 * * 

The character of the Romans, acquired as a necessity for sur¬ 
vival while they were still a weak and struggling people, deteriorated 
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after they became successful. As long as there were enemies id be 
commerce!, the incessant emphasis on discipline continued To make 
I hern invincible. But after they had huilf their empire, there were 
no higher goals to be achieved, and the tension could no longer be 
maintained. Their simple peasant religion offered no supper! for 
man's spiritual aspirations and no answers lo hb metaphysical 
cjtications, and could no longer sustain the state after its citizens 
had become rich and cultivated. The final results were a moral 
collapse and a conviction of cosmic futility. Yet the Romans never 
wholly lost thetr respect for personal integrity and ihe consequent 
iense of mutual trust, For this reason Roman political and social 
life differed in i!s whole tone and atmosphere from that of Greece, 
and is much more nearly intelligible lo the modem West. 

The hbfOTy of the early republic was often stormy, but the 
welfare of the state took precedence over individual and class in¬ 
terests, and for nearly three hundred years Rome was remarkably 
successful in avoiding the murderous civil wars and the anarch 3 e 
individualism characteristic of so many Greek cities, Ihe republic 
had a mixed form of government, combining an aristocratic senate 
with a democratic popular assembly* and much of its early history 
consisted of prolonged struggles between the patricians and the 
plebs. Yet Rome continued 10 be govortu.'d mainly by those families 
whose ancient lineage or large landholdings entitled them to 
patrician status. Trained from infancy in the tradition* of the state, 
and acquiring a kind of hereditary shrewdness, sagacity, and senne 
01 responsibility, their members continued, generation after genera - 
tion. to be elected consuls and to fill the senate. Such a ruling class 
always displays a stability and a capacity for long-range view* 
which cannot" be attained" by either a monarchy or a democracy. 

The discipline of the Roman people, displayed m a long series 
of wars during the two and a half centuries following the expul 
^ion of the Ftruscaits, made them the dominant power, first of 
Latiuin. and afterwards of mo*i of Italy* But the real genius of 
Rome was displayed no! no much in her military victories us fn tlic 
prudence and moderation with which her ruling class made use of 
them and in its scrupulous respect for treaty obligations, Depend¬ 
ent Italian states were not held by Eoree or required To pay tribute: 
they were bound to Rome by a network of agreements under w hich 
they retained self‘government and were obligated only to provide 
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troop for the Roman army. Romars or Latin colonics were planted 
at key points, and various grades of citizenship were offered as 
rewards for fidelity. A confederation under Roman leadership 
rather than an empire, confusing and illogical in Its broad outline 
but shrewdly realistic in its detailed application, this arrangement 
proved to he the answer to the problem the Athenians bad so 
camtrophically failed to solve in die Delian League, It was pos¬ 
sible only because the Roman patrician families were schooled in 
scILconuol and relatively free from individual gteed and desire 
for glory and because they were guided by practical expediency 
rather than by logic. The political success of rhe Romans, like that 
of the British, was largely owing to the fact that they were an 
unphilosophical people, uninterested in general Ideas, who were 
willing to wait on the course of events and fell no compulsion lo 
rationalize and systematize ihcir ins him ions. 

Once Rome had uni bed she Italian slates, ihe pressure of 
events led her to the building of a Mediterranean empire* not from 
any deliberate intent but because each step forward led inexorably 
to the next. Fhe methods that had been applied in Italy* however, 
could nor be extended to many o£ the overseas possessions. In 
some areas Rome continued the policy of holding the support of 
dependent kings and republics by making alliances with them, 
and the Hellenic cities retained autonomous rights under their 
local oligarchies; but most of the new provinces were placed under 
the direct rule of Roman officials and required to pay tribute. 
Under such conditions, the imperialism of Rome became increas¬ 
ingly predatory, ^ & cr ^kens became richer and their greed 
more unrestrained* she lost most of the qualities that had orig¬ 
inally made her strong. 

The taler years of the third Century r.c, were filled with a strug¬ 
gle with Can huge for the mastery of the western Mediterranean 
Hunribul invaded Italy and inflicted a senes of catastrophic defeats 
on Roman armies, but the Roman ruling class refused to despair 
of the republic and finally ended the war victoriously in the year 
202 by a direct attack on Carthage^ home territory. This Second 
punk War was the most prolonged and exhausting struggle in 
which Rome was ever engaged, and *hc never fully recovered" from 
its devastating effect* But it gave her control over much of Spain, 
southern Gaul, und northern Africa, and made her so much the 
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strongest power in I he whole Mediterranean world Thai her involve¬ 
ment in rhe affair* of Greece and the Hellenistic kingdom* was al¬ 
most unavoidable. The establishment of her power in the East 
began in the year 201, when she entered a coalition of Hellenic 
status against Hannibal's ally, the king of Maccdon. The process 
continued for about a century and a half, culminating in the sixties 
when Pompey organized Roman rule over Asia Minor and the 
former Sclcucid kingdom of Syria. Of the Hellenistic kingdoms, 
Egypt alone, under The descendants of the Ptolemies, retained a 
precarious independence until the year 30. The Roman ruling 
class was often reluctant to extend its responsibilities, but Rome 
continued to acquire new provinces because the security of her 
existing dominions seemed to require it and because there was no 
other Mediterranean power strong enough to resist her. It is not 
surprising that when men begun to reflect about the building of 
the empire, they should have attributed it to the will of heaven, 
which worked through the activities of human beings even in 
despite of their conscious wishes. 

Meanwhile, Rome was becoming Elcllenircd- Even during the 
early republican period, commercial contacts with the Greek cities 
of southern Italy had led to the introduction of a number of 
Greek deities and rituals. In the end the whole Roman religious 
system was fused with that of Greece, in spite of the sharp dif¬ 
ferences in the views of life which they represented. During the 
third century. Rome acquired a theater nod Greek games, and 
poems and plays, most of them closely copied from Greek originals, 
began to be written in Latin, After The Punic War. a number of 
patrician statesmen became enthusiastic devotees of Hellenic cul¬ 
ture. The reproduction of works of art and their sale to Roman 
aristocrats became a major source of revenue for Greek merchants, 
and young Romans made a practice of visiting Athens or Rhodes 
to study rhetoric and philosophy. Eventually, in facL Hellenism 
spread through the whole empire and became its main bond of 
spiritual unity; Rome claimed the allegiance of rhe provincials 
not merely because she imposed peace and order, but also because 
she sponsored the propagation of the highest culture known to 
man. Unfortunately, the Hellenism of the Roman period (Stoi¬ 
cism excepted) was a closed system of ideas which had lost the 
power of growth. What it meant was on educational system cm- 
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phastzing the study of earlier masterpieces and the practice of 
rhetoric, a collection of fanciful talcs aboul gods who had ceased to 
be objects of religious belief, and several ethical philosophies prom¬ 
ising happiness to individuals. Stoicism* which became popular 
with the best of the Roman aristocrats, helped to maintain a sense 
of moral obligation find contributed eventually to the growth of a 
tc&s exploitive form of government. Otiienvjsc Hellenism promoted 
only an empty sophistication leading neither to the advancement 
of knowledge nor to political reform, U undermined ihc traditional 
Roman tribalism and offered no broader form of integration capa¬ 
ble of replacing it. 

By the end of the second century; in fact, the old Roman re¬ 
ligion had almost ceased to have any moral efficacy! except among 
the peasants. The civic authorities continued the mechanical per¬ 
formance of the Traditional rihuds, but ihcse, being based mainly 
on the agricultural calendar, had become mcaninnlcss to most of 
the urban papulation. The augurs *till interpreted omens and ex¬ 
amined the Livers of animals* but the ruling class frankly manip¬ 
ulated such findings for their own political purpo™. And while 
most members, of [be aristocracy had grown openly cynical about 
the gpds t the poorer classes were becoming ripe for more emotional 
religious practices. The first of she Oriental cults to enter Rome 
was the worship of Cybcle, the Phrygian Great Mother* which was 
introduced by the Senate as a device for allaying popular hysteria 
during the war with Hannibal. Conveyed by boat from Pessinus 
in the form of a black stone* presumably a meteorite, Cybcle was 
received at the seaport 0!' Ostia by the leading Roman gene raj. 
Scipio. carried to the city in the anus of aristocratic matrons, and 
housed in a, temple on the Palatine, Apparently the senate had 
been unaware of (he mumming character of her rituals, lor it sub¬ 
sequently decreed that no Roman could become one of her priests. 
Under the republic, in fact, no other Oriental cult received offi¬ 
cial sanctum, but private citizens began to worship Iris and sev¬ 
eral Asiatic deities. 

With the erosion of moral restraints, the empire degenerated 
into a vast system of exploitation, especially after tbs acquisition 
of the wealthy Hellenistic provinces with their servile populations. 
It became customary for proconsuls to engage in the systematic 
looting of their dominions and carry immense fortunes back to 
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Rome. They were aided and Abetted by the growing Roman middle 
class of merchants and bankers, the equltes* many of them re¬ 
cruited from the Italian provinces or from overseas, who became 
wealthy by organizing the trade of the empire, lending money at 
exorbitant rates of interest to dependent Eastern kings and city- 
states, and acquiring contracts to farm the taxes of the province. 
Thus, the whole Mediterranean world was drained of its surplus 
wealth to enrich the Roman aristocratic and equestrian families. 
The provincials, held in subjection by the Roman army, were 
helpless to resist, but the system was inherently unstable because 
of growing conflicts within Rome herself. The simple institutions of 
a peasant republic could not be successfully adapted to the rule of 
an empire. 

Office-holding was still restricted mainly to the old ruling 
families [ ffie optimales)* along with a few of equestrian origin. En 
fact, during the period of imperial expansion the aristocracy as¬ 
sumed broader powers at the expense both of Hie Roman poorer 
ciaAkcs and of the Italian provincials. But m its members com¬ 
peted for office, they lost their original eobeviveness and sense of 
duty P During Lhe last age o£ the republic a handful of patrician 
families were engaging in murderous struggles for Ihe control of 
the empire, with the immense opportunities for enrichment which 
it afforded. Some of them professed allegiance to the tradition of 
aristocratic rule and affirmed I heir devotion to republican liberty* 
while others (the populures) sought the support of the populace 
by advocating democratic reforms; but the importance of such 
ideological differences can easily be exaggerated. In their private 
enjoyments the Roman aristocrats were equally unrestrained. Mar¬ 
riage was rarely permanent, and bec-atne little more th.Lti a device 
for cementing temporary family alliances, and patrician women 
changed husbands and lovers as easily tft the tucfi look mistresses. 

The independent peasant class, which had been lire original 
foundation of Rome*s military sirengih, was rapidly disappearing - 
Much of the money that poured into the city was invested in land, 
a ad rural Italy was becoming a region of big estates owned by 
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absentee landlords and cultivated by slaves or tenants. As the 
peasantry decreased, the army ceased to represent the Roman 
people and became a body of professional soldiers, recruited for 
long-term service from the overseas provinces as well as from Italy 
and loyal only to those individual generals who could win their 
confidence. Instead of peasants, Rome acquired an impoverished 
and degraded urban proletariat willing to support any political 
adventurer who would provide them with doles of food and cx- 
travagani spectacles. The era of bread and circuses bad arrived- 
And though some forms of Roman pageantry had originated in 
lbe earl) days of the republic, especially the "triumph'’ in which 
a victorious general, hi* face daubed with red pigments, Jed a 
parade of soldiers and captives up to the temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitol, other spectacles were products of degeneration. The Ro¬ 
man mob expected to be shown panto mimes depleting realis¬ 
tically the amours of the Olympians, bloody combats of gladiators, 
and criminals being clawed to death by wild animals. 

The death agony of the republic began in 133 S.C„ with the 
tribuneship of Tiberius Gracchus, and lasted for a little over a 
century. The fust phase opened with the attempt of the Gracchus 
brothers to introduce political and agrarian reforms for the benefit 
of the Roman proletariat, and ended in the massacre of several 
thousand of the reformers by the optimares. An interval of calm 
was followed in the nineties and eighties by a murderous conflict 
between rival gene rah. the democratic Marius and the aristocratic 
Sulla. This was accompanied by a stave rebellion and by a revolt 
of the Italian provincials against Roman domination, the former 
being ended by the cnicihxion of thousands of the rebels, whose 
banging corpses adorned the roads Leading out of Rome for many 
yeans afterwards, the latter leading to the grant of full Roman 
citizenship to all Italians. In 78, after proscriptions by which most 
of the leaders Of the poputares were slaughtered without trials. 
Sulla restored the republic. This endured precariously for another 
generation, though it was soon overshadowed by two new rival 
generals, Pompey and Caesar. It was increasingly obvious that any¬ 
body who could win the support of the army and the mob could 
make himself master of the state. 

How could the empire be stabilized? A solution could be found 
only through the imposition of order under the rule of a dictator. 
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the enlargement of the privileged class by the admission of provin¬ 
cials, and the spread of a unifying: culture; if! other words, by the 
transcendence of the disintegrating tribalism of the republic. But 
such remedies required ihe destruction of the Roman aristocracy, 
with its insistence on a republican liberty that meant, in practice, 
the liberty of Roman patricians to fight each other and loot the 
provinces. In the end the logic of events _ would bring about the 
fulfillment of the program of Alexander; the rule of u g<jd-feing* 
the equnlhv of races, and the propagation of Ehe Hellenic way of 
life through the medium of the autonomous city. Bui t he full 
realization cl such n program meant the end of the political and 
moral tradition that had given the Roman people their distinctive 
character* and its replacement not by a dynamic faith in uni verbal¬ 
ism, but by a petrified Hellenism. Its achievement gave the ancient 
world a long period of peace and material prosperity, but it left 
a, spiritual void that could be filled finally only by the adoption of 
an alien religion. 

The last age of the republic, known to us in intimate detail 
through the writings of Cicero and other con temporary sources* 
had an extraordinary brilliance and corruption, The dissolution of 
a system of mom! and political order* like the splitting of the 
atom, always releases energies that are normally blocked and in¬ 
hibited by social discipline; thus* it produces a corruscmlng display 
of individual force and talent, though with ukimnteJy destructive 
effects. This was a time not only of incessant political violence and 
of the most extravagant luxury and sensuality, but also of Intel* 
Leciual achievement. 

Latin literature, for the first time* now acquired genuine orig¬ 
inality. The works of two major poets, Lucretius and Catullus* 
have survived; and thought Lucretius derived hh subject matter 
from the physics of Democritus and the ethics of Epicurus, and 
Catullus was an imitator of Callimachus > each of them had a 
splendor of language and an emotional force peculiarly hss own, 
Lucretius, who "apparently lived in retirement as befitted an Epi¬ 
curean, preachsxl isberahon from religious fear in m isolated mas¬ 
terpiece, the De Return Nmura. which seems to have found few 
profiled admirers. Catullus* on the other hand, belonged pe¬ 
culiarly to his age. A provincial from northern Italy who plunged 
into the life of the capital and becanw involved with the most 
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notoriously dissolute of patrician women t known in his writings 
as Lesbia), he displayed in his love poem and political invectives 
a naked and bitter intensity of feeling possible only in a society 
that had repudiated all moral standards and inhibitions. His main 
subject was the destructiveness of sexual desire; and while this 
pervaded his apostrophes to Lesbia, with their fusion of love and 
hate, it was conveyed even more terrifying]y in his greatest poem; 
his description of Attis aroused to frenzy by the power of the 
Great Mother Cybclc and driven by the pitiless goddess to self, 
emasculation. Catullus' premature death at the age of thirty pre¬ 
figured that of the Roman aristocracy whose passions and excesses 
he had shared and expressed. 

Three men. Cato. Cicero, and Caesar, epitomized the political 
tendencies of the age. the first embodying the old aristocratic 
tradition, the second attempting vainly to reform it. and the third 
representing the future. 

A man of austere integrity. Cato showed that the tradition had 
not wholly tost its virtue, but his stubborn conservatism and his 
Contempt for equestrians and provincials served to block the re¬ 
forms needed to preserve it. Later generations honored him for 
committing suicide after the fall of the republic and idealized hitn 
as a symbol of Roman virtue, forfeiting his unbending class ar¬ 
rogance and his total lack of realistic statesmanship. 

Cicero, who also aspired to lead the conservatives, suffered 
from the disadvantage of being a navus homo. A provincial 
equestrian who achieved membership in the ruling Haw by his 
oratorical talents, he hoped that the republic coutd be preserved 
through an alliance of the nobilea and the equestrians against the 
papuloses, the enforcement of higher standards of honesty in 
provincial government, and the restoration of Rome’s traditional 
moral standards. His speeches were filled with rhetorical appeals to 
the old ideals. to the auciontas and gravims of aristocratic states¬ 
men. and to ancestral custom, religion and pietv, bw and gixd 
faith. Without Cicero we should have a much scantier conception 
of the self-image of the Roman citizen. But while he denounced 
the misdeeds of individuals with a seal king brilliance that often 
overshot its mark, he had no insight into the deeper forces that 
were destroying the republic. And though his conservatism was 
the expression of a genuine preference, not merely of snobbery and 
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self-interest, he w;is too conflicted and insecure a character, and 
was the product of too complex an age, to be himself an exemplar 
of aristocratic virtu*. His private letters reveal his waverings and 
time-servings, his moods of cynicism, his inordinate and incessant 
vanity. The words of Yeats, “The good lack all conviction, while 
the bad are filled with passionate intensity r sum up the politicaJ 
character of all as*cs of disintegration, and Cicero-, in spile of his 
manifold faults, was one of the good. The same brilliant super¬ 
ficiality, the same inability 10 achieve convictions that wre ex¬ 
pressions of his total *e]f and not merely intellect mil attitudes, 
were displayed in his philosophical writings. These had great his¬ 
torical importance both in making the Latin language into a vehicle 
for the expression of abstract concepts and in restating ihe Greek 
doctrine of natural law and applying it to Roman imperialism. 
They were the chief sources of the belief that Roman administra¬ 
tion should be inspired by universal principles of justice, which 
was afterwards restated by Virgil and which guided Lhc best of 
the early emperors. Hut Cicero’s ideas we re wholly derived front 
Greek originals* chiefly the Stoics and the Plaionists, and much of 
his writing was mere translation. Lacking any philosophical per¬ 
sonality of his own, moreover, he borrowed eclectically front dif¬ 
ferent schools with little regard for intellectual consistency. 

Caesar was in all respects Ciccro + s antithesis. His outstanding 
qualities were a superbly realistic intelligence, a spirit of adventure* 
a refreshing sense of humor* and a cairn self-assurance that no 
crisis or danger could ever disturb. In bk speeches and writings, 
and indeed in his whole style of living, he showed a contempt for 
rhetoric and a capacity to see his objectives and proceed direciiy lo 
them. Yet his motivations remain an enigma- How far did he de¬ 
liberately aim ai supreme powder? To what extern was he guided 
by an underscandmg of the deeper force* that were shaping the 
course of history? These are unanswerable questions. Until past 
the a so of forty he seemed to differ from other Roman aristocrats 
only in that his political methods were even more unscrupulous and 
his private life even more dissolute Then he spent eight years in 
the conquest of Gaid. where he created an army willing to support 
him in Ihe overthrow of the republic. Id the year 4? he led 
his troops into Italy, assumed dictatorial powers, and crushed his 
nvai Fompcy, who had the reluctant supprt of Cato and mo*i of 
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the aristocracy. During ihe five years that remained to lum + most 
of them occupied with further campaigning again*! Pompeians 
and republican*, Caesar was emperof in all but name. It was dur¬ 
ing this period that he established his strongest claims 10 states¬ 
manship. 

Unlike earlier dictators, he pardoned h_K opponents ^id sought 
their support instead of murdering them and seizing their property. 
And while seeking harmony among Romans, he instituted reforms 
that foreshadowed the whole future devdopmens of ihc empire. 
He extended citizenship rights to many provincials, even added 
provincials to the Roman Senate, and founded cities in almost 
all regions of the empire and gave ihcm rights of self-government. 
Becoming dictator for life, he was worshipped as a god* and a 
temple was consecrated u> him within the city of Rome This was 
Alexander's program, though there is no evidence that Caesar was 
influenced by his precursor or guided by anything deeper than a 
clear-sighted understanding of con temporary needs. But s ho ugh 
Caesar anticipated the trends of history* he failed to recognize 
Ihe importance of sentiment and tradition in human affairs. Of¬ 
fending so many of she ancient customs and prejudices of Rome, 
he would nob in spite of hh generosity, cud the opposition of the 
old ruling families. It is not surprising that* in the year 44, he 
dtotild have been assassinated by a group of patricians in the name 
of republican liberty. Their leader Marcus Brutus, descended front 
2 family lhai had belonged to the govern inn class ever since the 
expulsion of the Tarquins nearly half a millennium earlier, was 
Catos son-in-law and a disciple of the Stoics* and was universally 
admired for Ills integrity of character. It U also of interest, as an 
indication of the meaning of republican liberty* ihaE Brutus had 
lent money to a community in Cyprus at the usurious rate of 
forty-eight per cent.* 
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Because the Caesarean* retained the support of both the army 
and the urban populace, the liberators were unable to re-establish 
effective republican government* and Caesar's death was fallowed 
by a struggle (or Isis political inheritance, the leading con lenders 
being his former lieutenant Mark Antony and bis grand-nephew- 
Qetavum, In 43 and 42 Antony and Ociaviaa temporarily joined 
forces, murdered thousands of their opponent* i including Cicero) 
in another bloody proscription* and in the Battle of Philippi crushed 
wliat remained of ihe republican aristocracy. They then divided 
most nf the empire between thcm p Antony taking the Hast and 
Octet via n Italy and the West, The inevitable conflict was post¬ 
poned only for a few years. In 31 Antony and hi$ ally and wife* 
Cleopatra ol Egypt* were defeated by Octa visit* forces in the 
naval battle of Actium. By 29. both Antony and Cleopatra having 
committed suicide, Octavian was master of the whale empire. He 
ruled it until his death forty-three years later. 

Vindictive, superstitious, hypochondriac, lacking in physical 
courage, and cold-bloodedly intent from boyhood on ihc acquisi¬ 
tion nf power, Octavian (belter know n by his later title of Augustus) 
had none of the more attractive qualities of his unde. Yet fc unlike 
Caesar, he succeeded in living to a ripe eld age and in transmitting 
his position to his chosen hek. After more than a century of political 
murders and civil wars, the empire bad at last found a leader w ho 
could ittfliruflifi order. While this was partly due to the virtual 
annihilation of the republican leaders in the proscriptions and at 
Philippi and to the universal desire for security and peace, a more 
fundamental reason was ihal Augustus linked his regime with the 
old Roman way of life. Instead of dissolving the Roman tradition 
in an Alexandrian itmvmalfcra* as seemed to be the intent of 
Caesar's legislation, he set cut to re-establish the old loyalties and 
adapt them to the service of the empire. Unlike the rationalistic 
Caesar, he appealed to sentiment and prejudice, partly, no doubt, 
because of his own superstitious temperament a^d intellectual 
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!uniteticns. His regime may be regarded as a c<>mprami r ^e by which 
the oid Tribaliitic ethos of Rome was incongruously combined wiih 
The «w uni verbalism, In consequence* he was able to create a 
system oi government which remained effective for two hundred 
years and permitted movement Toward the Alexandrian program 
by a slow and gradual evolution 

The power of the aristocracy was now definitely broken. Most 
of its surviving members accepted the new order. Meanwhile, the 
old families were failing to reproduce themselves, and within a 
century almost all of them had become extinct. The main support 
for the Augustan regime came from the businessmen of the 
equestrian order and from Italian provincials, privilege being 
henceforth based on money rather than on birth, Romanism was, 
in fact* expanded into a kind of Italian national ism. It was signifi¬ 
cant that Augustus himself* allied to Caesar and the aristocracy 
only through bis grandmother* came from a provincial banking 
family, and that his lending general, A grippe, was of peasant stock, 
and his chief civilian minister, Maecenas, was an Etruscan. Bui 
the empire was still Controlled by a dominant oligarchy, though 
mi longer narrowly Roman, and Augustus endeavored to imbue 
this group with Roman loyalties and ideas. Although he retained 
personal control of the army and of a number of key provinces, 
including Egypt with its Immense revenues, he professed 10 have 
restored The republic, and was known officially not ai the emperor 
of The Romans but merely as lire pr incept, the first senator. Unlike 
Caesar* he did not claim divine honors Trom the Romans, although 
he was expected to become a god after his death and was wor¬ 
shipped during his lifetime in the Hellenistic provinces. The Senate 
and ihe consuls continued to go through the motions of govern- 
ment' and the Roman populace, to the number of no less than 
.[>QQ, were placated with free food and the customary specta¬ 
cles, Augustus devoted much time and monev. moreover, to an 
attempt to revive the old Roman religion and enforce the old 
morality He built or restored *111 immense number of temples, 
shtiwLJ an enliquarhn zeal in reconstructing all the ancient rituals 
and arranging for their continued performance, prohibited any 
public worship of Oriental deities within the city limits of Rome, 
and made laws for the protection of marriage and the family 1 . His 
own favorite deity was Apollo, the Olympian lawgiver who had 
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always H-tond for moderation, self-control, and upper-class rule, 
Augustus, in fact, represented the principal* us ihe entbodimeni 
of the best elements in the whole Helleno-Roman heritage and 
actually succeeded in identifying himself with all die great men of 
Roman history, including not only Caesar but also Cato and the 
Pompeians * 

These aspects of the Augustan system were dramatized during 
the struggle with Antony, which was portrayed as a conflict be¬ 
tween Hellenism and the Orient. In actuality,, Cleopatra was a 
pure-blooded Macedonian, and although Antony turd sought pop¬ 
ular support in the Hellenistic world by identifying himself with the 
salvation cults and posing as the embodiment of tferadcs and 
Dionysus, he had not ceased to be a Romaic Their marriage seems 
to have resulted more from political expediency than front sexual 
passion. Antony hoping to get control of the richer of Egypt. 
Cleopatra being intent on keeping and enlarging her kingdom. 
Yet, according to Augustan propaganda* Antony was supposed 
to have betrayed bh ancestry by succumbing to she wiles of an 
Oriental cjueen—a S abruption out of which afterwards developed 
one of the world's great love stories—and their victory would 
have meant the destruction of Western humanism and its replace¬ 
ment by the degraded mysticism of ihe ancient East. Virgil gave 
classic expression to the official interpretation id Ids description of 
the Bank of Actium as portrayed on the shield of Aeneas. ‘’Here 
Augustus Caesar, leading Italians to strife* with peers and people* 
and the great gods of the Penates, stands on the lofty stern: his 
joyous brows, pour forth a double liarnc, and on his head dawns 
his fathers star. . « Here Antoni us with barbaric migbi and 

varied armSi victor from the nations of the dawn and from the 
ruddy sea, brings with him Egy pt and the strength of the East and 
utmost Bacira; and there follows him <0 Shame!) his Egyptian 
wife. * . . Monstrous gods of every form and burking Anubis 
wield weapons against Neptune and Venus and against Minerva. 
, , , Actian Apollo saw the sight, and from above was bending 
bis bow: at that terror all Egypt and India, all Arabians, all 
Sabaeans turned to flee"* Thus Augustus* victory was attributed 
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to the Olympians and to the old household deities of the Raman 
family, who had protected the Western world from the animal- 
worship of Egypt and the Orient. 

Et is easy to be cynical about the Augustan compromise. An 
anachronistic religious and moral tradition cannot be revitalized 
by legislative hoi. But the old beliefs were mi wholly dead, at least 
among the provincial Italians, and Augustus was par Li ally success¬ 
ful in fusing them with reverence for the greatness of Rome and her 
mission of order and civilization and with gratitude to himself For 
putting an end to the civil wars. Hh attempt to legit miic his rule 
by giving it an ethical and mythological foundation was politically 
effective for two hundred years. Not until the third century of our 
era did the empire cease to be a principal^ and become an outright 
military despotism. But although the compromise could maintain 
order, it could no i inspire creativity; the faith by which it was 
animated was too shallow and too artificial. It is true that the reign 
of Augustus was distinguished by great literary achievements, but 
all its major writers except Ovid were products of the republic, 
and while they' glorified the Augustan program, they also expressed 
a deep underlying disillusionment and failure of vitality that were 
prophetic of the Roman decadence. 

Always a materialistic people, the Romans contributed liitle to 
the literature that bears their name. Of ail the surviving writers, 
only Caesar among the historians and possibly Lucretius among 
die poets were actually Roman. Every other Roman writer came 
from the Italian provinces or—in hiicr ages—from Spain or North 
Africa. Rome, however* supplied her Language, which luid de¬ 
veloped largely as a medium for legal and political formulas and 
was extraordinarily terse without any lack of precision. Handled 
by a craftsman who could make full use of its potentialities, espe¬ 
cially of its unrivaled capacity for conveying different emphases by 
means of variations in word order, Latin was superbly adapted for 
that compression and fusion of meanings which is an essential 
quality of all great poetry r And although none of the Augustan 
writers was Roman* they gave expression to the Roman spirit, to 
its harsh realism (which found expression in satire, ihe only literary 
genre in which the Romans could chum to have excelled the 
Greeks L and to tu sense of duty., of divine guidance, and of an 
imperial destiny. 
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The leading Augustan* reached manhood before the establish^ 
meni of the empire and iniiially turned to Lie oi Lire m response 
to the same forces & hud influenced their predecessor of the list 
age of the republic It was The function of Maccent to win their 
support for Augustus and persuade them to adopt political and 
religious themes His attempts to press literature into the service 
of the slate had little success with Propertius, who preferred so cun- 
tinue writing about love with some of the neurotic intensity of 
Catullus„ or with the smoother and feebler Tibullus. Bui three 
more important writers, the historian Livy and the poets Horace 
and Virgil, were more receptive* 

Livy's lung prose history celebrated the rise to greatness of the 
Roman people. Although he displayed Fompeian and republican 
sympathies, these were not regarded as necessarily subvereive by 
a regime that was seeking to identify it sell with the whole Roman 
tradition; Augustus was portrayed by his propagandists us the re- 
embodiment of all great Romans since the founding of the city 
by Romulus. Uvy‘s work, however, was wholly backward-looking 
and showed no sense of history as a movement. He wrote in order 
so provide hisi contemporaries with a scries of models for imiiatioiiH 
on the ^sumption that she moral qualities that had led to greatness 
in the early peasant republic were still valid for she new era. Tlds 
unrealistic nostalgia for the banished past remained characteristic 
of Roman culture throughout the whole history of the principals. 

Horace was an e^-rc publican who had fought on the U^ing 
tide at Philippi and subsequently become a clerk in a govern¬ 
ment office. Rescued from drudgery' by Maecenas and presented 
with a country estate where he could enjoy comfort and leisure, 
he had strong persona! motives for celebrating the new order, but 
he had too much artistic conscience to write simply to please his 
patrons Though he duly professed his reverence lot the ancient 
gods and his admiration for the victories of Augustus, his poems 
actually reflcci the underlying spirit of the age ml her than its 
official doctrines. After the violence of the republic, men wanted 
tranquillity' they accepted Augustus not because of any positive 
belief in Empire, but because his rule meant peace and safety, 
Horace was the poet of disillusionrncnt„ and his characteristic 
quality was hit repudiation of all intense emotion. Foliitcsd partisan^ 
ship. Cut Lilian passions* eagerness for wealth and power or for 
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greatne® in any form—all this led only la disappointment and 
destruction, The wise man preferred lo live in retirement and en¬ 
joy modest pleasures This philosophy of moderation was conveyed 
in impeccably polished verses [hat made full use of the capacity 
of die Latin language for concentrated statement. Horaces Odes, 
Eplstir*, and Sal ires have survived because of their perfection of 
form Lind style and because they gave classic expression to the at¬ 
titudes of middle age. But the decline of energy and enthusiasm 
which they reflected wjis characteristic not merely of the poet, but 
also of the whole Augustan epoch. 

Disillusionment, along with a pervasive sense of pity for the suf¬ 
ferings of human beings, was also a strong underlying tone in the 
work of Virgil. His main purposes, nevertheless, were to justify the 
building of the empire and the rule or Augustus and, at the same 
time, to infuse them with a higher moral and religious idealism. 
Himself a countryman from northern Italy h he adopted Romanism 
as hIs religion. chiefly in the hope that it was bringing peace and 
order to the whole Mediterranean world p and gave expression in his 
poeiry 10 l he whole Roman spirit and tradition, 

Virgil's first book, the Eclogues* was a series of five-finger 
exercises in imitation of Theocritus, though it also affirmed his 
admiration for the policies of Augustus and (in the famous fourth 
Eclogue} Ms longing for n utopia of peace and harmony. The 
Eclogue already conveyed that crepuscular and autumnal mood, so 
different from the sunlit vividness of its exemplar's Sicilian idyll*, 
which became erne of the main hallmarks of Virgil's poetry Pos¬ 
sibly at the suggestion of Augustus and Maecenas, whose pro¬ 
gram included Ehe revival of Italian agriculture, he (hen produced 
the Georgies, which took the form of a didactic poem about farm¬ 
ing but which derived its poetic quality mainly from its intense 
devotion to the natural beamy and fertility of the Italian moihcr- 
land.' Meanwhile, he had promised a poem dealing directly with 
Augustus, and this developed finally into the Acnetd, the epic his¬ 
tory of the Trojan refugee who-—according to legends that had 
been current for several cgotttrie£—was the principal ancestor of 
the Roman people, and more particularly of the Caesarean family h 
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and ille model of Roman sialesmaiiship sirsd Roman virtue. Re- 
counring: Aeneas" escape From Troy, his arrival at Carthage ortd 
involvement wiih Dido, and his struggle to secure a home for him* 
self and bis people in Italy, Virgil traced a process of personal de¬ 
velopment paralleling the course of the action. Through the first 
five books, Aeneas had not fully accepted his destiny; he con¬ 
tinued to look back at Troy, and was tempted to unite himself 
permanently with Dido. In the sixth book he vested Lhe underworld 
of I he dead and the not-yct-bom and saw die Roman heroes of the 
Future awaiting incarnation—an experience suggestive of die initia¬ 
tion ritual of a mystery religion with its enactment of death and 
rebirth. In the second half of the poem, Aeneas faced the future 
and met his Italian opponents with a bold and energetic self-con¬ 
fidence that he had lacked, finally killing his principal enemy* 
Tamils, in single combat. 

Virgil's greatness was largely a product of the immense range of 
human experience which he was able to eoneenimte and synthe¬ 
size, He was a learned poet, familiar with the whole work of his 
Hellenic and L atin predecessors, and Iris writing was filled with 
literary echoes and allusions, references to Homer, to Apollonius 
Rhodius, and to the early Roman poets being especially frequent. 
He had studied the philosophers, having spent some years in an 
Epicurean school at Naples, and had iinalh adopted a form of 
Platonism, belie vine l according to the sixth book of the -tcaeid \ 
in the immortality and ultimate purification of the soul and regard¬ 
ing its confinement in she body as the source of its corruption. He 
was acquainted, moreover, with &he early history and religious 
customs of Italy, and many devils of the Aeneid that one might 
suppose to have been invented have actually had archaeological 
corroboration. Yet, though he was master of all the culture of his 
time, he also retained the coimfryman's sense of dependence on 
mysterious natural powers. The Aeneid was more sophisticated 
thmn the Homeric epos, but h was at the same lime cither to the 
primiliv * mentality, displaying a much stronger and more perva¬ 
sive sense of religious fear and of the constant irruption of divine 
forces Into human affairs. 

Homer had glorified the arete of the hero. Human destiny was 
ultimately determined by the fates* whose decisions were inscruta¬ 
ble and without moral meaning, but within these limits men could 
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display skill am! courage thereby winning glory and achieving a 
sense of unity with the Olympians. In the Aentui on the other 
hand, human beings were merely ihe puppets of the sods, instru¬ 
ments tor the fulfillment of divine purposes, and although they 
were free to obey nr disobey the will of heaven and mtghl some- 
times misinterpret it, they had no rent power of initiative. This 
emphasis on divine guidance was the most characteristically Ro 
man feature of the poem. Jupiter, whose will was identical with 
fate, had decreed that Aeneas should go to Italy, in order that his 
descendants might afterwards create a world empire. |r was the 
duty of Aeneas to perform the task assigned to him, at whatever 
sacrifice of persona! happiness. He was aided by his divine mother 
Venus, but was repeatedly thwarted by Juno, symbol of un regener¬ 
ate nature, who created storms and other natural obstacles and in- 
srigatod the hostility of Turmis and his Italian allies. Thus, all the 
action* of the poem originated in heaven, In the purposes of 
Jupiter and the conflict between ihe rwo goddesses. The decisions 
of the gods, moreover, were made manifest through omens and 
portents, usually of a frightening character; thunder, earthquakes, 
mid falling stars: the snakes strangling Laocoon and his sons; the 
blazing Itatr of Aeneas' son lulus and his Italian bride Lavinia; 
the Bacchic tnadne^ of the queers Amato, 

Although Vtrgil, in jm Station of Homer, occasionally allowed 
his characters to engage in feasting an d m boat races and other 
athletic exercises, there was no joy in the Aeneid. Life was es¬ 
sentially stern and ha^h H and pleasure must always be subordi¬ 
nated to the performance of duty, Aeneas repcaicdlv complained 
of the cruelty of his destiny and, tmhke any Homeric hero, even 
Longed for death; but he continued to obey the gods. This Ro¬ 
man severity was incompatible with any delicate, retard for the 
rights and sensibilities of othor people; and os Jupiter had de¬ 
termined that the Romans should build an empire. Aeneas musi 
abandon Ohio, steal the bride of Tumus. avenge ihe death of his 
friend Pallas by slaughtering four captives as human sacrifices, and 
conquer a home in Italy r As with the Israelite invasion of Palestine, 
all this was justified as a fulfillment of the will of heaven. While 
the ArneiflT glorified Roman imperialistii^ it also strongly reaffirmed 
the old family morality that had been 1 be original foundation of 
Roman society. As Aeneas repeated on every suitable occasion, he 
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bad brought with him from Troy Im family gods. Lht Penates, 
adorned with id lets, along with Vesta. the undying fire of I he 
family hearth, Hh references to these primeval symbols of family 
continuity had a tone of intimate warmth and affection lacking in 
hfo appeals to the Olympians. YirgiTs treaonenl of women was. 
moreover* thoroughly Roman in its emphasis on chastity. Unlike 
Homer ^ who did not hold Helen responsible for die catastrophic 
effects of her beauty. Virgil represented her as definitely a wicked 
woman, and though he attributed no blame to Aeneas for what 
happened at Carthage, he explicitly condemned Dido for sexual 
misconduct/ The functions of women in Roman society were to 
perform their marital obligations and to inspire and encourage 
their sons in the fulfillment of civic tasks—a concept that seems 
often to have resulted in a marked degree of maternal domination. 
In the Aeneid this rote was assigned—somewhat incongruously— 
to the goddess Venus, who was transformed by Virgil from the 
patroness of sexual love into an ideal Roman mother. 

Roman virtus was exemplified particularly in the person of 
Aeneas, more especially in the Aeneas of the Iasi $ix books, after 
he had learned in The underworld fully lo understand and accept 
his destiny and had put aside his doubts and complaints. In the 
struggle with Turtrns be displayed all the qualities of Lite ideal 
Roman general and statesman—strength and courage in battle, 
skill and forcsighE in making plans, constant attention to the wel¬ 
fare of his men, Hb moral traits—his religious reverence, serious¬ 
ness, *nd sense of duty—were summarized in the untranslatable 
word puts, which was attached to his name throughout the poena. 
In his portrayal of Aeneas, how far was Virgil thinking not only 
of the past leaders of She Roman people, but also of their con- 
temporary re p r e s entative? In the callousness with which Aeneas 
fled from Dido and his cruelly toward his Italian captives* in his 
constant anxieties a Ad \m total incapacity for exuberance and en¬ 
joy me At-—in all the qualities, in fact* that made him perhaps the 
least likable of all poetic heroes—Aeneas might have been modeled 
Augustus. Bui although Vugil honored his imperial patron 
for the restoration of peace and attributed his achievements to 
divine guidance, he cannol have been blind to Augustus egoism 
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and Save of power Aeneas should probably be regarded a* □ 
portrait not of what Augustus actually was* but of what Virgil 
hoped he might become* a leader who subordinated human feel¬ 
ings noi to his own ambition, but to the necessities of slntesmim- 
ship and to his duty to the state. 

One feels throughout the Aftieid, In fact* a constant tension be¬ 
tween the Roman concept of imperial destiny and Virgil's own 
humanity and sense of pity. He attempted to reconcile them 
through the affirmation that Roman role would mean peace and 
justice. Rome’s mission was not merely to rule the nations, but 
To crown peace with law* to spare the humbled and to tame in 
war the proud " Then shall wars cease and the rough ages sot ten; 
hoary Faith and Vesta, Quiiinus with Isis brother Remus, shall 
give laws. The gates of war, grim with iron and close-fitting bars* 
ihah be closed; within impious Rage, silling on savage arm*;, his 
hands fast bound behind with a hundred brazen knots, shall roar 
in the ghastliness of blood-stained lips/ rl Thus VngiL accepting 
the whole Roman past, sought to legitimize the empire on the basts 
not only of the divine will but also of a humane idealism, and to 
elevate it to a higher moral level. It is perhaps not wholly fanciful 
to suppose that these Virgiliun doctrines may have contributed to 
the higher standards of administration that marked the early cm- 
pi re, and that the transformation of the vindictive and uriscrupuloiis 
young Qctavian into the more tolerant and enlightened Augustus 
of later years may have been due, m some measure* to Virgil's In¬ 
fluence. 

The final effect of the Acnetd, however, was one of sadness. 
The gods imposed intolerable burdens upon human beings* the 
heaviest of them being the task of conquering and governing an 
empire. Virgil might leach ihe Romatji to spare the humble and 
war only against the proud but he also reflected the sense of 
disillusionment and the decay of animal vitality that characterized 
the age of Augustus and became even more conspicuous in later 
generations. The Aeneki was a product of decadence, foreshadow¬ 
ing the ultimate disappearance of Hdleoo-Roman civilization and 
(he submergence of Hellenic rationalism in a new religion. It has 
survived largely because of the splendor of its language, with its 
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richly colored Imagery* its unfailing euphony, and its extraordinary 
concentration of meanings. More oftem perhaps than any 01 her 
writer. Virgil displayed I he power of verbal magic which is the 
poet's most essential gift. By means of apparently simple statements 
I usually depending for much of their effect on the deep-rolling 
cm sounds that were so frequent in Latin) he could somehow 
impose a sense of inexplicable profundities. Most of these famous 
Vimltan sentences conveyed the feeling of autumnnl melancholy 
which was hb most characteristic tone/ 
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B y materialistic standards the Augustan com promise appeared 
for a long time to be brilliantly successful. The two centuries 
of the principotc, extending fro® the Buttle of Act turn in 31 b.c. 
to the death of Marcus Aurelius, a.d. ISO, were on epoch of ex¬ 
traordinary prosperiiy for the whole of the Mediterranean world. 
Tliis was. in fact, the longest period of order and security in the 
whole history of Western civilization. Subsequent developments 
made it evident that the spiritual problems of classical society had 
been evaded rather than answered, that the empire was culturally 
sterile, and that society must either disintegrate or renew itself 
through a total spiritual transformation, but the deep inner malaise 
of Roman civilization did not produce overt effects until the third 
ceniury. 

The Augustan compromise had one obvious political weakness: 
its failure to adopt adequate rules of succession. In theory the 
choice of a new emperor was to be made by the Senate, which 
lacked the independence for the effective exercise of this responsi¬ 
bility: in practice, the succession became largely hereditary. During 
the first century of our era, the advent of several menially un¬ 
balanced rulers caused some intervals of disorder. But there was 
serious m^government during only three reigns, those of Caligula, 
Nero (excluding his lira five yearn), and Domiiian. totaling only 
twenty-eight years; and only in the year 69, following the assassina¬ 
tion of Nero, was there any outbreak of civil war. Even the bad 
emperors, moreover, did not seriously interfere with the govern- 
men! of ihc provinces, the chief viciims of imperial paranoia 
being the surviving members of the old Roman aristocracy. In the 
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sccoud century the problem of die succession was temporarily 
solved through She udoption In each emperor of a suitable a 
met lied thill produced a sequence of four conscientious and effi¬ 
cient rulers, Trajan. Hadrian, Pius Antoninas, and Marcus AurtUus 
Anfoniniis. covering a period of eighty-two years, 

Nor did the empire lace any serious threat from foreign enemies* 
Two frontiers required constant vigilance: the line of the Rhine 
and she Du mu be. which guarded the Mediterranean world from the 
barbarian tribes of northern Europe, and the fluctuating boundary 
tine between the We?i and the Orient which Rome had inherited 
from the Sekueid kings of Syria. But until ihe third century Rome 
could hold her own against both die Getinans and the Parihiaos. 
After the establish me nl of the principals there was little- further 
expansion in the boundaries of the empire, but the administration 
was able to maintain control over the Mediterranean world and its 
outlying provinces, and Roman institutions and Hellenic culture 
were diffused over the whole vast area from Britain and Gaul in 
the west to Syria* Mia Minor k and Egypt in the east. 

Popular impression of ihe history of die early empire have 
been derived mainly from the works of Tacitus, an aristocratic 
conservative who was obsessed with the more lurid aspects of life 
among the Roman upper class during die periods of misrule— 
with the loss of freedom, ihe moral degeneration and the preva¬ 
lence of spying* informing, and judicial robbery and murder. 
Neither Tacitus nor any other Roman w r riter paid much attention 
to the government of lie provinces. Yet it Is evtdcnL that the re¬ 
forms of Augustus had pui an end to the kind of exploitation that 
had prevailed under the later republic. The high admmistraiive 
officials of the earl) empire continued to punish lawbreaker and 
crush rebellions with a merciless brutalily; but ihcy no longer re* 
garded Roman rule as nietely on instrument for personal or na¬ 
tional aggrandizement. With political slabiliialicm came the de¬ 
velopment of a sense of responsibility and of esprit de corp.t. The 
old Roman belief in duty, fused wilh Hellenic culiurt* with Stoic 
universal ism, and with the Virgflian doctrine of a divine mission* 
was apparently producing a new concept of empire- For the best 
ot the imperial officials it meant order and justice for oil. the ex¬ 
pansion of civiliration, the equality and ultimately ihc fusion of 
races, and a gw wing 
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Hie most significant expression of this attitude was in law, Re¬ 
flecting f he emphasis on the sanctity of contracts and on adherence 
to precedents that had characterized the Roman people since die 
early republic, the Roman legal system had already had a long 
evolution. As Rome became the center of an empire, legal theorists 
expanded its traditional civil law by developing die concept of a 
i*r t gentium, a law shared by all peoples. This was then rationalized 
and idealised by identification with the Greek philosophic doctrine 
Of a ms natural? > a law of nature. Under the empire the process 
of imive realization continued under the influence of Stoic philoso¬ 
phy. To a steadily increasing extent the Roman judicial system 
was Infused with the belief that all men should be considered as 
legally equal and ys endowed with rights entitled to protection. 
Hie Greeks, with their conception of the polls as a closely knit 
unity in which every aspect of hitman life found expression, had 
never developed ihe concept of private rights, with ihe result that 
in political conflict individual* who belonged lo the losing party 
could have no security of person or property. But the legislation 
of the early principals, for the first time in history, marked out an 
area in which individuals were protected against the state, private 
rights of life, liberty, and property being immune from political 
interference no matter what party might be in control of the govern* 
mcnL 

Thus, the imperial administration ceased to be based on racial 
privilege and became the c\predion of a concept of civilization 
ihas could be imparted to all peoples. The provinces were Roman¬ 
ized and Hellemzed and could ultimately expect full participation 
in all the benefits of the empire. The spirit of Roman imperialism 
was exemplified in a speech that, according to Tacitus, was de¬ 
livered in the year 69 by a Roman general to a group of Gants 
whose loyalty was uncertain, "In common with the citizens of 
Rome.*" Tacitus represented him as saying, *you $harc every bene¬ 
fit. Our legions are often commanded by you. You govern your 
own provinces and even Giber* subject to the empire, All positions 
of honor are open to you. Nothing is debarred-" 1 Augustus had 
made ihe empire Italian Hither than Roman: later rulers continued 
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to extend cUtzcn^hip rights to provincials and to appoint them to 
the adminbtrution. The final step* the grnnt of full citizenship to 
all the inhabitants of the empire, un_s taken in 212- As early as the 
second cenrnry* provincials were even rising the supreme pen 
sffioit; Trajan and Hadrian came from Spain. Pius Antoninus from 
Gaul. Among the later emperor were natives of Africa. Illyrtcum. 
Thrace, Syria, and Arabia, Some regions of the empire, notably 
southwestern Gaul with its rich agricultural lands, seem to have 
become moire prosperous Hum Italy itself. Thus, the universal ism 
envisaged by Alexander and probably by Caesar was finally 
achieved, not by such an immediate obliteration of ethnic differ* 
enccs as would have destroyed moral and cultural traditions, but 
by the gradual assimilation of the provincials into the Hellcno- 
Roman way of life. 

The chid beneficiaries of the empire were the famines dasscs. 
With the establishment of political stability, commerce rather than 
w. L r or politics became the main avenue to privilege, and tbe mem¬ 
bers of the old Roman ruling-class families gave place to nouvtw- 
ncke merchants L.nd landowners, the more successful of whom 
were the founders of a new senatorial aristocracy. Almost ah the 
individuals about whom tw have any information scctiv to have 
been remarkably wealthy: it is interesting, for example, that ihe 
younger Pliny. Si man of letters and imperial official who was by 
"no nutans regarded as one of the rich men of his time, was the 
ow ner of no less than five country estates in different pans of Italy. 
Tbe luxury enjoyed by the fortunate few was. of course, made 
possible by ihe labors of ibe vast majority of the population— 
slaves peasant freeholders, tenant fanners, and urban workmen. 
Although slavery decreased as a result of extensive manumissmns. 
coupled with the decrease of the foreign wars which had formerly 
been the chief source of supply, the system of big estates con¬ 
tinued to expand in both Italy and the provinces, and many free 
fanners were reduced to tenancy, het, in spite of the sharp an 
increasing economic inequalities, the lower classes shared m the 
benefits of peace and orderly government. Class lines, moreover, 
remained remarkably fluid, and men of ability, even including 
slaves, had plenty of opportunities for advancement. A number of 
ihe millionaires and high imperial officials of the first and second 
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centuries were provincials, often of Asiatic origin, who had been 
sold into slavery m children and won ibeu freedom through services 
to theix masters. 

The most remarkable achievement of die early empire was the 
growth of cities. Having fully identified itself with Hellcnhm. the 
Roman administration regarded the city as the essential unit of 
civilisation and as a means for its diffusion among the provincials. 
In accordance with the Hellenic and Hellenistic tradition, cities 
were endowed with extensive rights of self-government and had 
their own senates and elected officials; they were mostly dominated 
by local oligarchies or landowners and businessmen, but the crafts¬ 
men and reiail tradesmen of the lower classes were frequently cn- 
titled to vote in municipal elections. All the western provinces— 
Gatd t Spain p Britain* and north Africa-—were soott covered with 
flourishing cities modeled after those of thu Hellenistic Hast and 
displaying a comparable architectural splendor. It became custo¬ 
mary for wealthy men to seek prestige and enduring commemora- 
iiop by endowing their native cities with public buildings and 
cultural institutions; lavish generosity w^ H in fact, required of 
candidates for municipal office, and many men of ambition must 
have almost bankrupted themselves in their efforts to win popu¬ 
lar favor. Never before or since, not even in modem America, has 
the practice of devoting private wealth to public purposes been so 
well established. By this means a city would gradually acquire 
a central colonnaded market place, temples in honor of deified 
emperors and of local gods (who were identified with members of 
the Olympian pantheon), a triumphal arch, an aqueduct for the 
provision of fresh water, public baths, a gymnasium, a school of 
rhetoric, a primary school, a public library, a theater, and an arena 
for the combats of gladiators and wild animals. * 1 
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Thus, Rome appeared to have solved the problem that had 
eluded the Greets, combining unity with local autonomy, order 
with individual freedom. This was the theme of a panegyric deliv¬ 
ered at Rome in 143 by a Greek orator, Aclius Aristides. The Ro¬ 
mans, he declared, through their genius for government had cre¬ 
ated the universal harmony, based on justice and freedom, which 
the Greeks had dreamed of but had been unable to achieve. “A 
civil community of the World has been established as a Free Re¬ 
public under one. the best, ruler and teacher of Order; and ail come 
together as into a common civic center, in order to achieve each 
man Iris due," The Romans had "organised all the civilized world, 
as it ware, into one family. , , , A clear and universal freedom 
front all (ear has been granted both to the world and to those who 
live in it." "For of all who have ever gained empire you alone rule 
over men who are free. . . . There is an abundant ami beautiful 
equality of the humble with the great and of the obscure with the 
illustrious, and. above all. of the poor man with the rich and of 
the commoner with the noble.' 1 "As on holiday the whole civi¬ 
lized world lays down the arms whieh were its ancient burden and 
has turned lo adornment and all glad thoughts with power to 
realize them. All the other rivalries have left the cities, and this 
one contention holds them all. how each city may appear most 
beautiful and attractive. All localities are full of gymnasia, foun¬ 
tains. monumental approaches, temples, workshops, schools, and 
one may say that the civilized world, which had been sick from the 
beginning, as it were, has been brought by the right knowledge to 
a state of health. . . . Cities gleam with radiance and charm, and 
the whote eanh has been beautified like a garden.” * 

A professional speaker dependent for his livelihood on public 
favor, Aristides undoubtedly sec out to flatter his Roman audience. 
Yet his panegyric, however exaggerated and one-sided, gave ex¬ 
pression to what many citizens of the empire must sincerely have 
believed, especially in the halcyon period of the second century. 
Yet this epoch of apparent general prosperity was followed within 
a few generations by political disorders and economic decline, by a 
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reorganisation of the whole imperial system along new lines, by a 
general repudiation of the naturalistic valuta of the Hellene- Ro¬ 
man tradition, and by a search for religious salvation. What were 
the causes of this failure of vitality and revolution of values 1 Why 
did 1 he bencneiaries of Roman civilization fad to believe in it sufli- 
cicmlv 10 preserve it? 

Pan of tbs answer is implicit in the remarks of Aristides- A 
civilization that believes that it has finally solved ihe problem of 
government and that mankind has nothing before it but ike enjoy- 
ment of “glad thoughts'' has plainly lost The capacity for respond¬ 
ing creatively to new challenges, and is ripe for decadence. The 
civilization of the empire was not infused with are, dynamic re- 
ligious belief about the nttiBmg and purpose of man ^ existence or 
with nnv humanitarian drive toward the improvement of ^vcial con¬ 
dition*. As long m the organization of human life continued to 
function smoothly and effectively, there were no further goals to 
Lx- achieved r no higher ideals 10 be embodied in institution?*. The 
ultmuiie weakness of the Romans, as of oil peoples who pride them- 
on their efficiency and practicality* was that they were ex¬ 
clusively concerned with means, not wih cods. Peace, order* se¬ 
curity. the equitable adminbtration of justice—these they could 
provide, and Those persons who were content with the pursuit of 
material wealth and fortunate in its acquisition could indeed en¬ 
joy L T hti thoughts. ’ But in oil the intellectual and aesthetic prod¬ 
ucts of die empire there was an inescapable sense of oppression* of 
weariness and ultimate futility This was a cMhzaiion that could 
senc the means of living by building ojpesrb roads and bridges, 
but when ti tried to express its ideaK it could produce only an art 
that was massively insensitive and, for the most part, derivative, it 
provided its citizens with leisure, but its favorite cnteriainmenU, 
which spread to virtually every city of the empire, were gladia¬ 
torial combats and the spectacle of criminals being slaughtered by 
wild animals. The ultimate verdict on Roman civilizatbn was 
pronounced in the sixth century' by Pope Gregory the Great: 
"There was long life and health, material prosperity* growth of 
popuLiHon and the tranquillity of daily peace, yet while the 
world was slUJ lliuiirishing in itself, tn their hearts it had already 
withered/' * 
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The early empire was, in fact, culturally barren. According to 
narrowly economic interpretations of history, this should have 
been a period of intellectual efflorescence. Enjoying peace, se¬ 
curity, and material welfare, the upper classes might have hcen 
expected to use their leisure for the promotion of the arts and 
sciences. Yet this was one of the least creative periods in ail Western 
history. Even the long-established intellectual centers in Italy and 
the Fast produced nothing of major importance and extremely 
little of smaller value. As for the flourishing cities of die western 
provinces, most of them eventually vanished from the earth with* 
out making a single significant contribution to man's intellect uni 
and aesi he tic heritage. Such sterility, among a people enjoying 
leisure and security, must be regarded as symptomatic of a pro¬ 
found spiritual malaise. 

A political and social transformation requires a corresponding 
change in values and beliefs. But the transition from the tribalism 
of the city-state to the univcrsalism of the empire had not been 
accompanied by anv new philosophy of life which could legitimize 
the new institutions and infuse them with creative vitality, and the 
Roman belief in duty and administrative efficiency was no ade¬ 
quate substitute. The sense of weariness and self-pity with which 
Virgil's Aeneas undertook bis imperial mission was prophetic of 
the whole history of the principle. For its cultural and religious 
values the empire was dependent on the Hellenism of the past— 
not the living Hellenism of the great ate. but the petrified and 
sterile Hellenism of the Greek decadence. 

Jit the political sphere this meant a deep disharmony between 
the accepted values of society and its actual institutions. Hellenism 
was a product of city-state republicanism and could not be recon¬ 
ciled with □ system of one-man rale. Although every emperor 
was the subject of innumerable panegyrics during his lifetime and 
was deified after death, the principatc was never convincingly 
rationalized and justified in religious and philosophical terms, 
but remained a mere expedient (hat men accepted because of the 
failure of the republic. The Augustan compromise, by which the 
emperors were represented as fulfilling the whole Roman tradition, 
was too much at variance with actualities to inspire real belief. 
According to political and legal theorists throughout the whole 
imperial period, the will of the Roman people was the ultimate 
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source of all authority; power was merely delegated to the emper¬ 
ors, though the gr-mt tvai unlimited and irrevocable. Philowphers 
and other imdfectuals continued, in feet, to cherish republican 
ideals while recognizing that they were no longer capable of uppli- 
cation; they regarded the prinejpare not as a positive good p but 
merely as a necessity and, like Tacitus. annMied it to the wicked¬ 
ness of men and the anger of the gtxls. Thus, in spite of the daz¬ 
zling material achievements of the principle* it was ba^ed not on 
any dynamic faith, but on a negation, and hence could no! inspire 
the loyalty needed for survival. 

The spirit ad sickness of Roman eivUization, however, was 
caused not only by the fact that the political values men professed 
to believe had ceased to have any practical meaning, but also by 
c fundamental weakness in the whole view of life. With Plato and 
Aristotle, Hellenic thought had lost it^ creativity and reached an 
impasse, fknh the Platonic doctrine of ideas and the Aristotelian 
doctrine of forms meant that human beings and institutions must 
always Ik copies of the same eternal models of perfection, unaf¬ 
fected by the movement o| time. Discrepancies between the model 
and the actualization were caused by the corrupting influences of 
matter, Thi\ view of life denied all meaning both to the processes 
of history and to human individuality, for the same unchanging 
id cab applied to all phases of social development and to all human 
beings, and it led to a fatalistic acceptance of evil, which was at¬ 
tributed to matter and hence was inherent in the natural world. 
And as men could not hope to surpass the greatest of their prede* 
cessors tn the attempt to realize ideals, the chief practical result was 
the frigid and mechanical imitation of the past. In politics It was 
recognized that, by HcMcnk standards, the principal* was a time 
of degeneration, but individuals could still copy cariier heroes in 
tbe conduct of their personal lives, and learning and the arts could 
preserve the Hellenic inheritance. Thus, the culture of the early 
empire was wholly backward-looking and offered no hop for 
the future Whenever its aesthetic expressions ceased to be merely 
imitative and acquired some degree of originality, one finds in it 
a nostalgia for earlier idealisms,, a desire to escape into some 
world of pure fantasy, and a profound sadness. 

The cultural sterility of imperial society was strikingly exempli¬ 
fied in its educational system. There was "no lack of respect for in- 
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idlcclual aitainmrnL Education was widely diffused, and re¬ 
ceived coiusiiicrabla financial support from ihe govern mem. and 
academic success was a qualification for appoint mem to high ad¬ 
ministrative positions. Never in European hisb>Ty t in fact, has it 
been more highly rewarded, and rarely lias it been less worthy of 
such reward. The basis of education was the kind of mental gym¬ 
nastic* divorced from practical realities, that had first been recom¬ 
mended 'm the writings of Isocrates. The four great schools of 
philosophy continued io nourish, though wish a total lack of new 
developments, but the chief subject taught in institutions of learning 
was rhetoric, the skillful deployment of words. All over the empire, 
boys from wealthy families learned to make speeches, the whole 
emphasis being placed not on content, but on form. The good pupil 
acquired 3 flowery diction, an epigrammatic style, end an im¬ 
passioned delivery. Listening to speeches bv professional orators 
was* in fact, the favorite ertfertammem of the cultured classes, 
and the tropes and figures, forms of sentence const ruction, gestures 
and vocal effects of virtuoso performer? were analyzed und ap¬ 
praised in the most minute detail. No form of mental discipline 
could have been better calculated to siifie original and realistic 
thought and promote a complaccm conservatism, ft b illustrative 
of The divorce between culture and actuality (hat any historical 
subjects assigned to students in the schools of rhetoric appear to 
have been taken exclusively from the republican era. A young 
orator was required to compose the kind of speech which might 
have been delivered by some ancient champion of political liberty 
in Peridcan Athens or in the Rome of Cicero and Cato. With no 
apparent seme of incongruity, he would at the some time eulogize 
the reigning emperor as the guide and protector of his subjects 1 
Science could not flourish in such an intellectual atmosphere. 
Late Hellenic philosophy, which asserted that the ideal forms were 
the only true subjects of knowledge and that all sublunar objects 
were subject to chance, was, m fact, wholly incompatible with 
true science. The scientific productions of the empire consisted* 
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therefore, almost wholly of restatements of the work of earlier 
epochs. A few names have seemed important because they sum¬ 
marized what had been discovered by iheir predecessors and hence 
provided starting-points for man’s nest scientific advance fifteen 
hundred years later. What we know of ancient medicine comes 
largely from Galen, of astronomy from Ptolemy, of mechanics 
from Hero, of geography from Strabo, of natural history from the 
elder Pliny, and of'architecture and engineering from Vitruvius and 
Frontinus, These half-dozen figures preserved some of the genu¬ 
inely scientific spirit of the great age, but they added little of much 
importance. Along with the third-century Alexandrian mathema¬ 
tician Diopbanlos, who did original work in algebra, apparently 
based on early Mesopotamian sources,’ they comprise virtually 
the whole scientific achievement of the imperial period There 
was a si mil ar lack of technological advance; in fact, the decrease 
of slave labor seems to have resulted in technological retrogression. 

Most of ihc literary production of the empire was florid, empty, 
and derivative. Roman gentlemen composed frigid epic poems in 
imitation of the Acnetd: Greek orators published collections of 
speeches modeled after those of Isocrates. Critical standards were 
iei bv the rhetoricians, who demanded .1 brilliantly epigrammatic 
style and were uninterested in content. Amid the pervasive medi¬ 
ocrity, about a dozen figures achieved some individual distinction. 
If one counts as imperial writers only those who reached maturity 
after the final destruction of the republic, then the roster begins 
wilh Ovid in the finer Augustan period. Seneca. Lucan, and 
Perron im wrote during the reign of Nero, all of them eventually dis- 
pleasing the Emperor and committing suicide in order to avoid 
execution. Tacitus and Juvenal belonged to the era of Trajan, and 
Lucius Apuleius to that of Marcus Aurelius. A few lesser mimes 
might be added to the list. Greek literature, apparently moribund 
for many sene rat ions, revived during the early second century, its 
chief representative!: being Plutarch and Lucian. Much of what 
there men produced can be classified under the general heading 
of escapism. If they presented ideas, they either condemned im¬ 
perial society by the standards of an obsolete republicanism or took 
refuge in some form of private sal, at ton. Unlike Virgil, none of 
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them presented any constructive interpretation of the society in 
which they lived. 

The prince of the escapists was Ovid. The favorite writer ol 
that sophisticated leisure-class Roman society which Augustus had 
vainly attempted lei moralize, he found his subject matter in the 
celebration of a lighthearted sexuality and in the fairy-tale world of 
Greek mythology, which he used simply as a source of entertaining 
stories without making even a pretense of religious belief. A mas¬ 
ter of brilliantly colored imagery and swift narrative, writing in 
a style that was polished Ironical, and unfailingly picturesque, 
he had id I die qualities of a great poci except the capacity for 
ethical and religious seriousness. Elis masterpiece was the Mcm- 
morphosfi, a series of tales about the gods loosely bound together 
by Ik general therm: of miraculous changes of shape. This be 
came the favorite source of mythological information for the poels 
and painters of the Renaissance, and has remained one of the 
most purely delightful books ever written. 

Later storytellers turned mostly to prose romance* which be¬ 
came the favorite an form of the decadence. The only surviving 
Latin examples are the Satyric&n of Petromus and the Golden 
Ash of Lucius Apuleius. Writing about the escapades of rascally 
fonunc-huniers with a Roman realism and an energy and exu¬ 
berance all his own. Pclnmius produced a portrait of the more 
unsavory aspects of imperial society which can be called decadent 
only in its refusal to pass any moral judgmenls. Apuleius, on the 
other hand, introduced his readers to a world of magic and witch¬ 
craft, heavily spiced with sex, and ended With an ecstatic celebra¬ 
tion of the power and benignity of the goddess Isis, The escapist 
tendency was more conspicuous in the numerous Greek romances, 
mostly written in the second and third centuries Boohs like the 
Chat-rcax tmd C&Etrhoe of Chariton, the Aethfoptea of Bdiodorus, 
the Duptmis ami Chine of Longus, and the Leucippe md Cliu*- 
phtm of Achilles Tatius carried pairs of lovers through compli¬ 
cated and improbable adventures, filled with kidnappings by brig¬ 
ands or pirates* attempted rapes, hairbreadth avoidances of death, 
and denouements based on coincidence or divine intervention, 
with much emphasis ou the preservation of the heroine s virginity 
up to the point when she was tin ally united with the hero. As 
Moses Iladas pointed out, they closely resemble the modem 
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Cinema in their plot Structure and ili dr social and moral assump¬ 
tions/ 

The rejection of actuality, however, was not confined to the 
literature of cmcriainroeni. The more serious writers of she em¬ 
pire were equally incapable of coming to terms with iheir society* 
and could only condemn it by standards dim had no contemporary 
relevance. The greatest energy was displayed by those Latin writer* 
who still clung to the iribalistic traditions of the republic and hated 
lhe principle nol only because of sis suppression of Roman liber- 
lies, but also because of ins universalkt tendencies Idealizing the 
past, they would have liked to see the empire still governed by Ihe 
old patrician families. Their inability to find any positive values in 
ihe principle was a striking example of the dependence of the 
whole classical c\hm on the political system of the eity-tfate and 
of the ultimate failure of the VirgUian and Augustan aLtempt to 
kg mm tee the empire in moral and religious terms. But because 
rhey recognized that one-man rule* however evil, was also in¬ 
evitable. ihesr attachment to ihe past had no pracucat efficacy 
and could only waste itself in ^ savage and finite indignation Finis. 
Lucan, in his epic poem about the wars of Caesar and Pompey; 
presented Cato, ihe leader of the doomed republican aristocracy* 
as the only real hero of the conflict. Seneca also. in his moral 
essays considered Cato a model of all the virtues. Tacitus, writing 
the history of the empire from the death of Augustus to lhai of 
Dimiitian. produced a portrait gallery of monsters, etched with 
unforgettable epigrammatic bitterness, but the violence of his 
hatred prevented him from recognizing Ihe benefits enjoyed by [he 
provincials and from, seeing the pt me spate as anything but a curse 
inflicted on die Romans by divine anger. His contemporary. 
Juvenal, satirized the corruption of Roman society wilh a compa¬ 
rable brilliance and an even greater lack of discrimination, Ideal¬ 
izing the mures of the old peasant republic, he regarded any 
change us degeneration, deploring the influx of Hellenic and Ori- 
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ental immigrant no less ih m ihe luxury anti avarice of ike rich, 
and castigating women with intellectual interests almost in the 
same breath with those who murdered their husbands or had af¬ 
fairs with gladiators, 

Romans who wanted a philosophy of life continued to prefer 
Stoicism; its stem ethical discipline and its republican associations 
had little relevance to the society of the principate. but it promised 
a spiritual escape from an evil world. Seneca* Ihe chief literary ex¬ 
ponent of Roman Stoicism, was an ambiguous and baUEIng figure 
who typified all the paradoxes of the Augustan compromise- The 
tutor and (for Eve years) Ihe chief minister of Nero, and one of 
the richest mem of his time* he defended the principate on the 
ground that it had preserved all ihe liberties of the republic except 
the liberty to perish, and interlarded his philosophical meditations 
with the grossest flatter) of his imperial master. 1 * ^ et his essays 
were filled with subtle analyses of moral questions, based on the 
traditional Stoic doctrine that happiness depended wholly on inner 
fonitude. not on external circumstance! so that 'nothing evil 
can happen to a g<*od man.”* His tragedies on Greet mythological 
theme! written in the inflated and epigrammatic style inculcated 
by ihe rhetoricians, exhibited the same confidence in man's capac¬ 
ity to achieve a mastery of all disturbing emotions; the noble ges¬ 
tures in which his characters indulged during murneitu of crisis 
were id sharp contrast with the sober realism of the Greek originals, 
Seneca went beyond earlier Stoic writers in asserting belief in a per¬ 
sonal God who was the father of mankind, and this led Christians 
of j later age to claim him as a disciple of Si. Paul, with whom 
he was alleged to have corresponded. But there wa^ a profuand 
difference between 1 he Susie ethic und that of Jesus. With its 
aristocratic confidence in human strength* Stoicism promised a 
godlike liberal ion from all forms of sorrow; even pity was a weak¬ 
ness* for the wise man never felt grief. 3 The Stoicism preached by 
such men as Seneca and his two second-century successors, the 
freed slave Epictetus and ihe Emperor Marcus Aurelius (both of 
whom wrote in Greek), may have served to strengthen the moral 
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fiber of the ruling class, but it was too constricting and inhuman 
to stimulate any healthy cultural growl h or provide any real ful¬ 
fil (meat of man's spirit ual need*. and its suppression of emotion a J 
spontaneity may have coldrihuled to the aesthetic barrenness of 
Roman dvilizati™ Hie Meditations of Marcus Aurelius :me per¬ 
haps the nobles! expression of classical moralism, but they have 
no joy or hope or warmth of fading, and the virtue ihM the Em¬ 
peror sough! to achieve meant a kind of frozen perfection, devoid 
of individuality and derived from stern sclMlscipIbe and from 
resignation to destiny/ 

After the feverish and tortured intensity of the Roman tradition* 
allsts, it h a rclieF 10 turn to the more placid and antiquarian 
nostalgia of the Greeks. Plutarch, though a dose friend of the 
Emperor Hadrian, chose to spend his life in retirement in die little 
Boeotian town of Chuemnea* where he indulged his passion for 
ancient Hellenrsm by serving as u local magistrate and as priest of 
the old shrine of Apollo at Delphi. Amid such activities he ^tns 
almost to have succeeded m forgetting die contemporary world; 
only at very rune intervals do his writings refer to anything later 
tlum the fall bf the Roman republic His essays, which range over 
a wide varicly of philosophical, scientific* and ethical questions, dis¬ 
play him as a mediocre thinker—credulous, whimsical, and devoid 
df all intellectual discipline—but as a singularly attractive and 
morally enlightened human being. Though lie preferred Pinto to 
any subsequent philosopher, he did not imitate Plato's ethical 
severity or his aristocratic arrogance. This umebronisiic Hellenist 
was, in fact, the only figure of the principle ( except perhaps the 
Emperors Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius) for whom the modern 
reader can feel any teal liking 

The most curious expression of Plutarch’s amiquariajiism was his 
defense of the old mythology. As a Plattmlst he believed in mono* 
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theism and deplored the immorality of the Homeric legends, 
but a* a Hellenist he was eager to rehabilitate the worship of the 
Olympian si. He solved the dilemma by postulating the existence of 
a multitude of daemons intermediate between God and man, some 
of whom were evi] and hence capable of performing the wicked 
deeds men had mistakenly attributed to Zeus and ApoDa Living 
chiefly on the moon, die daemons were not immortal 1 For abstruse 
Platonic reasons Plutarch calculated that they had a life span of 
9 t 720 years). and some of those worshipped by the ancient Greek* 
might already be dead—a fact that perhaps accounted for the 
silence of so many of the ancient oracles of Hellas, Plutarch de¬ 
fended this theory with a story of a mysterious voice calling to a 
ship at sea that the great god Pan had died and of other voices 
heard weeping and lamenting when the sailors repealed the news 
elsewhere. The assertion that this hod occurred during the reign 
of Tiberius, and hence during the lifetime of Jesu* Christ, made it 
interesting to Christum theologians. 

Pluiarch T s most influential achievement, however, was his 
Parallel Lives. Wrftien primarily in order to demonstrate that 
Greece, in spite of her subjugation, had produced as many great 
men of action as Rome, this was pervaded with the spirit oi antique 
republicanism Plutarch's heroes were the statesmen of the Greek 
city-states and of early Rome: the founder of the principate, 
Julius Caesar, wa$ condemned as a man of sinister ambition. No 
work of classical literature did as much to promote I he cult of 
liberty in later ages. It was ironical tliat this gal I tty of models of 
republican virtue should have been written by the friend of an 
emperor nearly Eve hundred years after the Greek cities had lost 
their autonomy. 

The other leading representative of the Hellenic renaissance, 
Lucian of Samosata (a town in Syria), was a man of much 
tougher intellectual fiber, but was equally anachronistic. A ra¬ 
tionalist who devoted hkuself to satirizing all religious beliefs, both 
the traditional Olymptanism and the new mystical cults of his own 
day, he seemed like a throwback to the age of the Sophists. A 
culture that could produce ihis Voliairean figure Mill had reserves 
of energy ; no other Greek w riter of any period was so sophisticated 
or so consistently amusing But in laughing at religion Lucian was 
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conduct in j a rear-guard action against the strongest emotional 
tendency of his time. He was T la fact. the Iasi exponent of a 
thoroughgoing naturalism for more than a thousand years. 

As in many other societies, the visual arts were the him accurate 
mirror of the Roman spirit, rcfiecttog both its consummate practical 
efficiency and ihe poverty of its ultimate goals and values. The most 
satisfying Roman achievements were purely functional—the 
bridges and aqueducts that spanned ihe rivers, the roads proceed¬ 
ing directly to their objectives with masterful disr egard of aU 
natural obstacles. Many Romans would probably have agreed with 
the comment of Fromimf* in his survey of the aqueduct* of ihe 
capital city: 44 With such an army of indispensable structures carry¬ 
ing so many waters compare, if you will, the id]e pyramids or the 
useless lhough famous works of ihe Greeks," 1 But Roman build¬ 
ing was not merely utilitarian: it aspired to become decorative and 
to give expression to the values inherent in the civilization of the 
empire. In iheii technical skill Roman architects far surpassed 
those of classical Greece: they introduced the arch, the dome, and 
the vault fro® the Near East, made use of a great variety of build¬ 
ing materials* erected structure* of an extraordinary sim and com¬ 
plexity, and planned their cities in order to provide Hong-range 
vistas. Yet the temples, palaces, baths, and triumphal arches that 
exhibited iheir power and wealth were lacking in that ultimate 
spiritual grace w hich ihe Greek builder*, with their relative poverty 
of materials, had rarely failed to convey. As W. R. Lathaby de¬ 
clared, Roman works "stand for force, expansion, splendor, the 
art we official* self-satisfied, oppressive. It gives a voice to matter 
as Greece had expressed mind. Rome was lacking m ihe things of 
the spirit. There k I it lie wonder—the first early wonder at mys- 
leriKr—left in Roman an; the dew of die morning is dried up: it 
b the great Philistine style/' * 

Roman sculpture was mostly naturalistic, expressing both a re¬ 
spect for brute historic fact and an inability to transcend it and 
give it spiritual meaning. Vast quant hies of it have survived the 
ravage* of time: statues of Olympian deities in poses crudely 
modeled after Hellenistic original*; sarcophagi with bas-reliefs de¬ 
picting Bacchic revels and other mythological scenes of sensuous 
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excitement: portrait statues and busts at emperors and generals 
equipped for battle in which the dominant impression, suggested 
by the insensitive brutality of the features, the massive size of the 
limbs and torso, and ihc elaborate caning of the breastplate, h an 
unquestioning con tide nee in the efficacy of physical force. Few 
spectacles arc more depressing lhara a museum of Roman art- 
especially for those w ho can recall the tenderness and delicacy with 
which Greece had represented the human form. 

For a brief period during the reigo of Augustus in was partially 
infused with a sense of ideal values, at least in intention. The 
statues of the Emperor portray him, Aeneas-like* ns a graceful 
and meditative but somewhat melancholy superman, while the 
Are Pads, dedicated iti the year 9 a,c + * conveys a VirglLbn belief 
in Rome** divine mission and a Virgilian reverence for the fertility 
and beneficence of nature, Yet if one contrasts the friezes of the 
Ara Facis with those of Lhc Parthenon, the figures seem earth- 
bound and static, lacking the Creek ssen.se of free movement, while 
the convent tonality of the poses and the sense of complacency in¬ 
escapably suggested by the whole composition make it a char¬ 
acteristic product of the Augustan com promise. Even this degree 
Of idealization disappeared from later Roman sculpture. The 
portraits of emperors and the bank scenes depicted on their 
triumphal arches and columns often displayed a superb fidelity to 
fact. Perhaps the most effective example was ihe Column of Trajan* 
around which was canned in an ascending frieze a sequence of 
seventy-six episodes in the Emperor's wars with the German Bar¬ 
barians, This technique of sculpture! narrative mfiecred the Roman 
sense of history, by contrast with the ttmekssness of fifth-century 
Greek art, which had sought always to capture those moments 
when sensuous phenomena became infused with a divine perfec¬ 
tion, But the only purpose of such a work was to show what had 
happened; h conveyed no emotional attitude and suggested no 
significance. When Roman sculpture tamed away from naturalism, 
moreover, as happened for a period in the second century, espe¬ 
cially during the reign of the Greek do ving Hadrian, the usual 
result was a florid, empty, and wearying omateness. 

Thanks to the eruption of Vesuvius which entombed and em¬ 
balmed the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, we know some¬ 
thing of the painting of the early empire. But the art of that 
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section of southern Italy was probably Greek rather than Roman, 
and was ihe product of a long evolution of which the earlier 
stages hare been totally lost. Although the Pompeian paintings 
were commercial products, they appear to have been copied, more 
or less accurately, front the works of original artists. "Their render¬ 
ings of mythological episodes, rituals from mystery culls, and im¬ 
aginary buildings, many of them brjlliijJiiU colored and delicately 
executed, have a ha unit ugly fairy-tale quality that link them with 
Alexandria rather than with Rome, recalling in tone and mood die 
poetry of Ovid, They bear witness to the luxury and sophistication 
of the upper classes and to the divorce of Hellenic culture from 
actuality, If Trajan's Column was fact unilluminated by spirit, the 
Pompeian wall-paintings were fantasy that no longer recognized 
its obligations to reality, 

Rome’s aesthetic impulse was not strong enough for any wide 
diffusion, and the farther one went from ihe traditional centers of 
civilEzaiion, the coarser and cruder the anh and crafls were likely 
to become To the western provinces Rome brought only a debased 
official style, vulgarly representational, which often marked a sharp 
deterioration from ihe standards achieved by barbarian society be¬ 
fore the Roman conquest, fudging from the evidence of artistic 
history. Roman rule meant the destruction of vital sensibility and 
the imposition of a vulgar and brutal uniformity/ The Celtic tribes 
of Britain, for example, had developed a nourishing tradition of 
abstract art. But “with ihe Roman conquest” (declares a recent 
history of Roman Britain) "a rapid and disastrous change comes 
over the whale spirit of British craftsmanship, la taate, the stand¬ 
ards of classical art in its degraded imperial form, and the com- 
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me realized provincial variety of that degrcdaiiOTi. begin to domi¬ 
nate the minds of those who set the fashion. In manufacture, 
products take ihe place of individual design and execution. . . . 
By ihc late second century, everything that meets the archaeolo 
gkt + $ eye is infected with ihc uniform and sordid ugliness of drab 
Roman-British daylight, . . , On any Roman ^British site the to* 
predion that constantly haunts the archaeologist, like a bad smell 
or a stick mess on the fingers, b that of an ugliness which pervades 
the place like a London fog; not merely the common vulgar ugli¬ 
ness of the Roman empire, but a blinding, stupid ugliness that 
cannot even rj^e to the level of shat vulgarity." 1 

A civilization is noi to be condemned solely because it fails to 
produce any important arL bus a lack of artistic creativity is likely 
to in dica te some more general failure of vitality. It is the function of 
art to sharpen human perceptions: and sensibilities, to communicate 
an awareness of the values and significance* inherent in human 
experience, and thereby to enrich man's understanding and en¬ 
hance his capacity for enjoyment Thai a society has become in¬ 
capable of original self hex prcssioti means that it h deficient both 
in the apprehension of reality and in the power of appreciation. 
A society without good art is likely to succumb to a pervasive 
enmii and sense of futility and oppression* and to I urn for stimula¬ 
tion to violent and morally shocking forms of entertainment. Only 
a people devoid of aesthetic sensitivity could have developed such 
a passion for watching glndtutors. The strongest impression con¬ 
veyed by the an of the early empire is that it was the product of an 
immense boredom. Thb b ihe simplest explanation for the decline 
of Roman civilization and may also be the truest. 

'ft G. CatFirjgwcKhi a?ct I N L thh SeitlrmetUs, pp< ***-«. 
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W heo a society displays the wariness, spiritual inertia, and 
flaccidhy characteristic of ihc HelEeno-Romnn world during 
the second century* how can its ideals be transformed and its 
energies rdnvigorated? How can fatalism be changed into hope* 
passive acquiescence into dynamic activity? How is a new begin¬ 
ning possible? The metamorphosis of classical civilization during 
the third and fourth centuries is the only example of such a situation 
of which we have a full historical record 

Superficially lb as appears as a period of decay, and this h how it 
has Emdiliunally been interpreted, h was indeed marked bv civil 
wars and barbarian invasions. by a decline of city life and a de¬ 
crease in the production of wealth. Vet these were symptoms 
not only of death, but also of rebirth. What was dying was not 
civilization as a whole, but Hellenism, and while the old order was 
breaking up, new beliefs and new institutions were taking shape. 
In spue of all the external manifestations of db integral son which 
rhied she third and fourth centuries* this period wm incomparably 
more creative in art* philosophy* and religion than the two cen¬ 
turies of the principate which had preceded It. Whal was happen¬ 
ing was a revolution of sensibility, the mosi fundamental and com¬ 
prehensive in the history d| Western man* which expressed itself m 
new views of lift* new modes of art + and new social forms. The 
transformation can be measured by ihc contrast between the Hagia 
Sophia and the Parthenon, bcivsecn the mosaics of Ravemu and 
the Ain Pflciv commissioned by Augustus, or between Plotinus' 
Enm'iuh or Augustine a City of God and the writings of Aristotle 
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or Cicero. The beginnings of this revolution can be traced back to 
the period of the principals before there were any overt symptoms 
of social decline, and the disorders of the third century should 
properly be viewed as the consequences rather than the causes of 
the new spiritual attitude, The traditional Hellene-Roman civiliza¬ 
tion disintegrated because men had ceased to believe in the values 
on which ii depended. 

Western writers have customarily regarded this period as the 
beginning of the Dark Ages- But the whole concept of a Dark 
Age re Keens a narrowly provincial view of history. Ii is true that 
the transformation of society came too late to preserve civilisa¬ 
tion m [he western provinces of the empire. In the fifth century 
the imperial administration lost control of these areas, and they 
entered upon a peraod of slow cultural decline which was nor fully 
arrested for six hundred years. But the eastern Mediterranean 
witnessed no comparable descent into barbarism. On the contrary* 
the tradition of culture in its new form was maintained in Lhe 
Byzantine Empire, which was a direct continuation of that of Rome 
and which lasted for a thousand years, while such areas as Syria 
and Egypt, under Arabic rule. soon displayed a new impulse of 
creativity. Civilization was not obliterated; it receded from the 
western provinces, where it had been introduced only at a relatively 
late period and had never established deep roots,, but it con¬ 
tinued to flourish throughout its original Hellenic and Near Eastern 
habitats. From these centers, in the course of time, it was again 
transplanted inio western Europe with firmer roots and a greater 
capacity for growth than during the age of Hellenism. 

11 is impossible to summarize this cultural revolution by means 
of any simple formula. In many of its aspects it appears as a 
regression. En their search for positive values men turned back to 
earlier religious belief* and political forms. Revolting against the 
naturalistic ethos of the Hellenic tradition* they sought salvation 
by an ascetic repud im ion of the world and the flesh* and a mystical 
union with a transcendent God. Much of the spiritual development 
of the epoch might be summarized as an affirmation of unity— 
a unity that in both politics mid culture meant a denial of the 
variety and muliiplkity of actual human life, By humanistic stand¬ 
ards the Mediterranean world was less enlightened in many ways 
(though not in all) than the Greece oF the classical period. Yet 
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this regression appeared, in the perspective of history* * as part of 
a process of rebirth, preliminary to a new advance. The central 
factor in the history of the epoch was the rise of Christianity, And 
while Chjbtionjty shared in the regression and has retained strong 
tracts of it throughout it* whole bier history* it proclaimed a 
new ethic and a nevr cosmology that promoted the progress of 
civilization in all its aspects more effectively and more lastingly 
than Hellenism hud done. 

The regression has often been regarded as a process of oriental¬ 
ist!™ by which the values, beliefs, and art forms of the Hellenic 
tradition were replaced by those of the Near East. Some historians 
have interpreted the change In ethnic terms, emphasizing the dis¬ 
appearance of the old Greet and Roman aristocratic families and 
tile westward migration of A shirks. Oriental attitudes are supposed 
to have been propagated throughout Italy and other provinces 
by slaves and merchants and other middle-class cilizen-* from 
Asia Minor and Syria. The extent of this Oriental influence re¬ 
mains however, an unsettled question. There can be no doubt that 
the new religious cults originated in the East, but they were largely 
reinterpreted in Hellenic terms and fused wiih wh til was still viable 
in the Hellenic tradition. The source of the new an styles has been 
the subject of violent controversy: while one school of thought 
everywhere the Influences of Syria, Armenia, Iran, and areas 
even iariher to the east, an opposing group insists that the City of 
Rome itself was tha main center of aesthetic innovation, the whole 
Near Eastern area being artistically imitative and uncreative. J The 
whole question of origins, however, es not of major significance 
and can be left in uncertainty. Whether the intellectuals and artists 
of the empire were borrowing from elsewhere or themselves de¬ 
vising new styles, whai is important k that they felt impelled to 
express a new sensibility. This would not have happened if the 
traditional Hellenic culture had retained its vitality and its capacity 
for .iv* initialing alien immigrant and resisting or absorbing foreign 
influences. 

The elements of regression and orienlalkaticin were perhaps 
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most conspicuous in the sphere of political and economic life, 
The imposing facade of Roman imperialism began to show omi¬ 
nous cracks late in the second century. In the third century the 
whole system almost collapsed, and in the fourth it was rec<in¬ 
structed along such radically different lines that it no longer bone 
much resemblance to the city-iUtc society in which it had orig- 
inuted. 

The most obvious aspect of ihe third-century' disorders was the 
dominance of the army. The immediate precipitating factor was 
the incompetence of Marcus Aurelius' son and successor Com- 
modus ft SO-193), who was interested mainly in gladiatorial shows 
and actually liked to perform in the arena. After thirteen years of 
disorder and civil wan, a new dynasty was founded by an African 
soldier, Scptimius Severus. Although Severns professed to be re¬ 
storing the Augustan system, his rule was based mainly on the sup¬ 
port of the army, its spirit being (airly indicated by the advice he 
is alleged to have given to his son*: "Be united, enrich ihe soldiers 
and scorn the rest" The death of the last of ihe Seven m 23J was 
followed by thirty years of anarchy. The atmy p no longer sub¬ 
missive to any civil authority* set up emperors and then murdered 
them with bewildering rapidity; civil war was almost incessant; 
and various sections of the empire came under the rule oi ln- 
dependeni governments. At The same time tlie western provinces 
were ravaged by German raiders from across ihe Rhine, while 
Syria and Asia Minor were ihrentcned by a revival q\ Iranian 
power under the Sassanid kings* who absorbed the Panhitm king- 
dons and aspired to restore ihe glories of the Achaemenid^ ITiese 
disasters were accompanied by economic decay. The demands of 
the army resulted in crushing taxation and a ruinous inllation that 
destroyed the prosperity of the cities, while trade and industry 
were also disrupted by the wars and barbarian raids. The growlh 
of city life, which hud proceeded with few interruptions for over 
a thousand years was now sharply reversed p especially in the 
western provinces, and there was widespread urban depopulation. 
Meanwhile, the wealthy landowner* began to assume independent 
powers for the protection of their estates and ibcir ten unis—a de¬ 
velopment that marked the beginning of the feudalism that was to 
pervade western Europe for the next thousand years. 

Ultimately order and unity were re-established by a series of 
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soldier emperors from lUyricum and other Balkan provinces, The 
rcorgrntaticgi was completed by two remarkable statesmen, 
Diocletian (2^7-305) and Constantine (312-337 i P whose reforms 
maimarned ^inbiliiy through most of the fourth century The new 
empire, however, was based on Oriental rather than Hdbno-Ro- 
man principles of legitimacy. No longer pretending to be merely 
the first citizen of the Roman republic, the emperor now claimed 
to be responsible to Cod alone, dramatizing kb supremacy by 
surroutiding himself with ritualistic splendors largely copied from 
the court at the Sassanids. Under this autocratic regime, the citi¬ 
zens of the empire no longer enjoyed the same civil rights as un¬ 
der the prmdpate. In order lo support the military and bureau- 
era tie hierarchies, urban citizens continued to be subjected to 
crushing taxation, to such an extent that many of them began to 
By to the country and even to take refuge among the barbarians* 
The government then scl out to maintain tax-collections and es¬ 
sential economic cervices by decreeing an increasing number of 
urban occupations to be hereditary' men were compel fed Eo follow 
Lbo same trades or profess ions as their lathers and were prohibited 
from changing their place* of residence, thus becoming ihe skives 
of tilt stale, Thus the new empire finally brought to an end 
freedoms that had Best developed in the early Greek cities, and 
society began to crystallize into castes. 

These changes can be regarded as a kind of social revolution. 
The decisive clement in the situation was the transfer o! power 
to the army from the wealthy bourgeois and administrative groups 
thm had controlled the empire under the principle. The third- 
century army, however* including the officers* was composed 
mainly of men of peasant stock, most of whom came from ihe most 
backward and least Hdlcnized provinces of the empire, and in 
consequence had little understanding of* or sympathy with* the 
traditions of classical civilization. The legislation of the third- and 
founh-ccntury emperors reflected their peasant and military back¬ 
grounds. Such men had no compunction about ending Ike auteur 
oiny of ihe cities, establishing strict controls over industry arul 
commerce* and taxing (lie wealthy bourgeoisie virtually out of ex¬ 
istence, These policies continued, not only un economic hui also a 
cultural attack on classical civilization, for Hellenism had always 
been rooted in the autonomous city; if die emperor* had deLLber- 
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aiclv set out to destroy the social basis of Hellenism, they could 
not have accomplished this objective more fully and effectively . 1 

The ultimate cimse.ii of Mich a transformation cun only have 
been cultural and spiritual- No dominant minority ever Jesses 
power os long as it retains the spiritual vitality and the faith in 
principles of social order by whkh its leadership is rationalized 
and justified. Why did the beneficiaries of classical civilization fail 
to display the energy and public spirit needed for its preservation? 
Why were the peasant soldi era of the third century, unlike those 
who had served under Julius Caesar and Augustus, unwilling to 
support traditional institutions? The Hellenism of the princspate 
was no longer a faith capable of evoking any dynamic loyalty and 
enthusiasm. In the words of Pope Gregory, it had withered in 
mens hearts.* 

The military emperors of die third century had, of course, no 
conscious intention of inaugurating a revolution. Allhough some 
of them displayed an outspoken contempt for the rich civilian 
bourgeoisie, their fiscal and economic policies were determined 
simply by The pressure of necessity, the main factor being the need 
for money with which to pacify the army. The ultimate result was 
by no means social equality: ihe disintegration of Roman rule in 
tbs western provinces left the wealthy landowners with increased 
powers, while in the east I he re developed a caste system dominated 
by a new hereditary bureaucracy. Yet it is significant that Roman 
]aw now began lo show more concern lor the poorer classes, The 
reigns of the Severi constituted one of ihe most fruitful periods of 
Roman jurisdiction, being noinble for the reforms of such jurists 
as Papinian* Ulpiam and Pauius (the firet two of whom were 
Asiatics). The chief effect of their work was to give greater projec¬ 
tion to debtors at Lbe expense of creditors* and to peasants and 
craftsmen at the expense of landlords and employers. Of similar 
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significance was the law of 212, promulgated by Septimiu^ son 
Caracalk. which extended full Roman citizenship rights to the 
whole population.. These humaniiarian and leveling tendencies 
continued under the later empire. The late Roman and Byzantine 
states, while restricting individual freedom, showed much mure 
responsibility than the principalte for the welfare of the poor and 
unfortunate. The strongest expression of this new attitude was, of 
course, the ethical teaching of Christ unity h 

The most striking new tendency, however* was the religions 
reverence for the person of the emperor. His actual responsibilities 
were probably little greater than during the principal but the 
accompanying altitudes were now Oriental rather than HcUeno* 
Roman, Republicanism was obviously dead, having survived only 
m an academic pretease since the lime of the first Cai^nr, and in 
their search for a legitimate source of power men regressed to the 
adoration of a divinely appointed autocrat. In spite of occasional 
rebellions and assassinations, this principle proved effective in 
mamtaiimg unity, as was demonstrated throughout the long his¬ 
tory of the Byzantine Empire. In order fully to understand the 
exaltation of the emperor, one must see it as one aspect of a more 
general affirmation of unity. The new autocracy paralleled 
and echoed the growth of monotheism in religion. The rule of the 
emperors was, in fact, regularly compared with tbs! of God over 
the universe, and their public monuments and statues were infused 
wish a spirit of religious reverence, the same Techniques being em¬ 
ployed in the portrayal of divine figures and their earthly rep 
resentatives. Did men come to believe in divine oneness because 
they fell a necessity to centralize all political authority in a tingle 
superman, or did they come to believe in political autocracy be¬ 
cause of their gnawing sense of the oneness of the cosmos? One can 
affirm only that religious and political thinking were closely con- 
netted, being products <1! the same underlying sensibility. 

The whole revolution uf sensibility was reflected in the trans¬ 
formation of lhe visual arts, which registered a sharp break with 
He I Ec no-Roman naturalism. Third- and fourth ^century portrayals 
of the human figure appeared crude and clumsy when compared 
with those of earlier periods, bus ibis was not because of a -mere 
decrease in technical skill; artists were trying (.0 find ways of con¬ 
veying a different sense of reality. The new attitude finally found 
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a fully adequate expression in rhe mosaics of ihe early Byzantine 
period la architecture there was no regression at all, but a con¬ 
tinuous progress from ihc building of the early Roman Empire 
to the climax and consummation of the early Byzantine spirit in 
the Hagiu Sophia of the sixth century, If one were to consider 
simply the history of archtleettiTuI styles in the main center of 
civilization, tlic later empire would appear ^ a time not of decay 
and breakdown, but of uninterrupted development. 

The change in aesthetic attitudes antedated the political changes, 
being already implied in the Column of Marcus Aurelius. The 
contrast between thU Column and shat of Trajan, erected some 
seventy or eighty years ear tic i, suggests that ihe transformation of 
human attitudes was already in process long before it received con¬ 
ceptual formulation or produced overt political consequence. Both 
Columns commemorated wars wish German barbarians, but 
whereas the Trajanic sculptor was concerned simply to portray 
with a masterful and unemotional realism what had actually hap¬ 
pened, his successor sought to give events a transcendental signifi¬ 
cance. On Trajan's Column the Emperor is shown participating 
with hU troops in battle actions, and the victory of the Romans is 
assumed as natural; the Column of Marcus Aurelius, on the other 
hand, magnifies the figure of the Emperor, emphasizes the honors 
of wat and the miraculous rain storm to which the Romans at¬ 
tributed their victory, and shows tendencies toward fTO-ntalism, 
immobility, and abstractionism in the presentation of groups. Art 
was beginning to move from naturalism to expressionism* and 
what it expressed foreshadowed both the revival of religious values 
and beliefs and the adoration Im the emperor as the symbol of 
divine unity. 

Thtse tendencies were carried farther in the Arch of Severn*, 
and may perhaps be said to have readied their goal in some of 
the reliefs on the Arch of Constantine, in spite of their unusually 
crude and hasty workmanship. In those and other late Roman 
Sculptures most of the figures were shown frontally, without move¬ 
ment and with considcrabEe distortion, and were isolated from each 
other, the central image of the emperor being the only unifying 
dement. Constantine, no longer sharing the activities of his troops 
us in the portrayal* of Trajan* became a divine form dominating 
the composition and giving his protection to die rows of grotesque 
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mannequins ranged beside him. Thus* meaning and unity were no 
longer inherent in ruituniK stents, and actions, as in the Hdleno- 
Roman tradition, but could be found only by relating natural ob- 
jiXts io a sialic and transcendental power. The same spirit was 
conveyed in the late Roman [>orfnut busts and. perhaps even 
more clearly* in the art of Oriental outposts of the Hdlcno-Rorrmn 
world like Dura on the Euphrates ;md the Syrian frontier city of 
Palmyra. Rejecting both ihe Greek preoccupation with physical 
beauty and the Roman preference for realistic portraiture, sculp¬ 
tors now attempted to express religious values by distorting she 
human figure, especially by enlarging the head and the pupils of 
the eyes and shrinking the body, and giving the face an expression 
of solemn conceluxation. The statues of some of the later em¬ 
perors, ti has been said, had “the remoteness, (he intensity, the 
immutability of euJt images ^ * Even more expressive of the new 
sensibility were *ome of lhe somber and ascetic faces of Lhixd- 
century Palmyra h in which the carving of the mouth seemed almost 
a deliberate repudiation of the smite that the Greeks had given 
to their portrayals of the Olympians * 

[n architecture. the new attitudes found expression not in a de¬ 
parture from the styles of the princSpate, but in a further develop¬ 
ment of them. Roman builders and engineers had already made 
revolutionary innovations that could be adapted to She purpose of 
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the new refigbui consciousness, Exploring 1 he potentialities of the 
vault and the dome, ihey hud discovered how to produce 
flew aesthetic experiences Through the organisra lion o( inner space 
A Greek temple had been planned primarily with a view to the 
external appearance, and its relation to the locality had always 
been art integral pan <jf the aesthetic effect. But in the domed 
structures of ihe early empire, of which the second-ceulury 
Pamheon in Rome way the mml striking Example, the exterior 
was unimportant, the dome often being scarcely visible from out¬ 
side, and the whole purpose of she design was to create a strong 
internal effect. On entering ihc building the observer had the sen¬ 
sation of being abstracted from his environment and becoming 
absorbed into a new and different totality sharply separated from 
normal experience. This shaping of innur space, which front Ihe 
aesthetic viewpoint represented perhaps the most significant new 
development in the entire history of architecture, could easily be¬ 
come a medium for conveying the sense of transcendent religious 
realities. 

The Pantheon was a transitional building appropriate to ihe 
spirit of the principals Bounded simply by a single round shell 
lit from a hole at the top, its inner space w r as clearly defined and 
brightly illuminated, $0 that the whole impression remained sen¬ 
suous and concrete rather than mystical am1 transcendental Later 
builders, however, began eg work out complicated lighting ef¬ 
fects, combined with Ihe lavish use of brillianlly colored marbles 
and mosaics, which gave an impression of infinite vistas and vast 
complexity. The observer had a feeling both of his own individual 
insignificance and of immersion into a form that transcended 
spatial limitations and was beyond human understanding. This 
spirit was already apparent to the larger monuments of I me Roman 
paganism, such as the Baths of Cnracalia, the Baths of Diocletian, 
and the Temple of Minerva Medics, It was carried farther in the 
churches built by ihc early Christian emperors, especially in the 
Basilica of Constantine at Rome, 

This new sensibility eventually found a full expression in a new 
religion that was both a summation of the tendencies of the ugc 
and an affirmation of new principles. But before the triumph of 
Christianity the traditional cults were being reinterpreted and 
transformed into vehicles for the new attitudes, The paganism of 
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the third century had much more in common with its Christian 
competitor than with the religion of classical Greece and republican 
Rome. 

Under the taler empire, virtually all educated pagans behoved 
in some form of monotheism and tried to reconcile this with the 
traditional myths and rituals by interpreting them allegorically* 
Between the divine unity and earthly multiplicity, however* there 
was a great gulf* and this was bridged by postulating the existence 
of inferior spirits emanating from God. Like Plutarch, many 
pagans made use of |his theory of emanations in order to preserve 
the belief in the Olynipiuns. though they rejected alj the morally 
discreditable stories trad mortally told about them. Tile theory was 
also invoked to justify she star-worship and the astrological de¬ 
terminism associated mih it, perhaps the most widely prevalent 
cull of the imperial period. 

Even more characteristic of the age was its pessimistic and 
ascetic repudiation of the natural world Matter was now widely 
regarded as inherently cviL The soul of man was a fragment of 
divinity imprisoned in a corporeal envelope and could find salva¬ 
tion only in purification from fleshy taints and rcabsorption in 10 
the divine matrix For the more extreme ascetics of the later em¬ 
pire, sensuous enjoyment in all its forms, which Greece had once 
accepted as the gift of the Olympians, had become repellent* 
seemingly evoking a nausea ihat was almost physiologicuL De¬ 
manding a new way of life* such men apparently felt impelled to 
cleanse themselves of every trace of Hellenism by a total rejection 
of alj that it had represented. 

Outside the Christian Church, the highest expressions of the new 
altitude were to be found in revivals of Lhe anti-naturalistic forms 
of Greek philosophy, Pydiagoreanktii and Platonism gave support 
to both the monotheism and the asceticism of the age. Less sophis¬ 
ticated perrons looked for some divinely guided savior who would 
Isold the evil of the world at bay and assure them of salvation. 
This resulted in the spread of the Oriental mystery religions, which 
y.ere incorporated into the traditional paganism with little conflict 
or sense of incompatibility. The cults of 1 st* and Cybele had largely 
permeated the urban population of the Hellenistic world* espe- 
eially the women, even before the Roman conquest. Along with a 
new cult originating in Asia Minor and derived indirectly from the 
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Zoroastrian dualism of Iran, that of Miihra, they began to spread 
10 The western provinces during the second and third centuries. 
Mithraism, a masculine creed preaching a virile morn! discipline, 
had an cspecinllv strong appeal to ihc peasant soldiers who 
guarded the frontier ot the empire It is significant that the Seven, 
the real founders of the later empire, were the first emperors to 
break with the Roman traditional ism of Augustus and give official 
approval to Lhe worship of these Oriental deities 

As far as we know, however, none of the new cult* had much 
intellectual content or gave much stimulus to the arts. And In 
spite of their common emphasis on the repudiation of nature, 
a]I these systems of belief embodied dements of magic and 
thLiumaturgY and cither remnants of mm's primitive mentality. Al¬ 
though the ascetic was dedicated to the contempt A worldly pros¬ 
perity in all its forms, he was still the repository of a numinous 
power that could he exerted for the remedying of earthly ills. With 
the decay of the Hellenic confidence in rational thought, the whole 
primeval and Near Eastern heritage began to resume its sway over 
the human mind. The belief m magic and miracle, in prophetic 
inspiration and mystical union with divine powers, which had 
never disappeared from Hellenic society even during its mast ra¬ 
tionalistic periods, now became stronger and more nearly universal. 

Perhaps the most characteristic document of the ih ltd-century 
mentality was the life of Apollonius of Tyana, written by the 
Greek Philostratns at the request of the Syrian wife of the Emperor 
Septimus Severn* r According to his biographer, Apollonius was 
bom m Asia Minor during the reign of Tiberius and became a 
follower of Pythagoras. Devoting himself from boyhood to ascetic 
practices, he remained celibate, abstained from meat and wine, 
never cut his hair or beard, and once spent five years without 
speaking. Eager to increase his knowledge of divine thing*, he 
traveled to India in order to team the secrets of Brahma ns, and 
subsequently visited Egypt, where already—even before the advent 
of Christian monastic ism —3 number of ascetics Were living as 
hermits in the desert, Apollonius* life wes spent in preaching* 
casting out devils, and performing other magical cures in different 
purl* of Lhe Roman Empire, and also tn several acrimonious con¬ 
flicts with rival sages and former disciples. Rebuking both Nero 
and Dcmitiaa for their misdeeds, he was imprisoned by both 
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emperors, but was able to escape execution by making mt or his 
miraculous powers. Apparemly he regarded himself as a philos¬ 
opher and a Hellenist and fell no need tu divorce himself from the 
traditional religion. though he repudiated wmc of its rituals and 
beliefs, especially animal sacrifice; vet the whole tenor of his life, 
as reported by Phifetfratus, was utterly un-Hdfemc. Some of his 
third-century admirers used his career m an argument against 
Christianity, claiming that his achievements were fully as re¬ 
markable as those attributed to Jesus. But PhUostratUi' biography, 
though a fascinating story of wanderings in different countries* 
does not show Lhat he had any particular ethical or theological in¬ 
sights, most of the wise sayings recorded of him being remarkably 
platitudinous.* 

One figure rose superior to the regression into primitive magic 
and thaumaiurgy and gave expression to the new sensibility in its 
purest and most concert 1 rated form. This was Plotinus* it be chief 
spokesman of Neo-Platonism, who was born in Egypt in 205 and 
studied philosophy there, but spent most of his" mature life to 
Rome. He ranks both as the las! great philosopher of the Hellenic 
tradition and as Ibc first great exponent of the mystical conscious¬ 
ness of the new era. 

Gathering together all the threads of Greek philosophical ideal¬ 
ism as represented by Pythagoras, Parmenides, and Plato, and 
rejecting everything in their thought l hat reflected the varied ac¬ 
tivities and tumultuous political co nfli cts of the fifth-cent tin pobs, 
Plotinus taught Ihm men could find fulfillment only by turning 
away from the multiplicity of the world of sensuous experience M 
evil and unreal and becoming absorbed in the divine uni tv. God 
was the One, and this Oneness was so far above all experience 
that it was impossible to define it. ‘The One ts, in truth, beyond 
all statement; whatever you say would limit It.” "The Absolute is 
none of the things of which it i$ the source: its nature is that noth¬ 
ing con be affirmed of it—not existence, not essence, oot file— 
It transcends all this. From this One emanated a divine mind and 
a divine spirit—a conception that influenced the Christian doctrine 
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of the Trinity, AH the order, beauty, and goodness o! the universe 
welt derived from tin: One. ^ bile evil was simply its absence and 
hence could be defined a* oot-bcing. “If evil exists at jII. it must 
be situated m the realm of non-being. By this non-being we are not 
to understand something that simply docs not exist, but only some¬ 
thing of an utterly different order from Authentic Being, Some 
conception or it would be reached by thinking of mcostirelessness 
as opposed to measure, the unshuped against a shaping principle, 
the ever-needing against the self-sufficing; while whatever par¬ 
ticipates in it and resembles it becomes evil* though not to the 
point of being evil absolute." In some sense, matter might be re¬ 
garded as. (he principle of evil: “the soul become* ugly by sinking 
itself into the alien, by a descent into body, into matter.” Vet the 
matter of Plotinus had no positive existence cmd was an indefinable 
someihitij; that acquired reality only in so far as n acquired form 
and measure through the communication of divine being. From 
this conception of the universe. Plotinus derived an ethic that was 
uncompromisingly mystical and ascetic. The human soul was a 
fragment of the divine being, and therefore actually a part of God; 
it must pm away all earthly interests and affections and find its way 
back to its source. “In this world itself, all is best when human in¬ 
terests and Ihe memory of ihem have been put oui of the way/’ 
"Passing on ihc upward way ail that is other Ilian God. each in 
the solitude of himself shall behold that solitary-dwelling 
Existence, the Apart, the Unmingled, the Pure, That from which 
alt tiling* depend, towards which all look, the Source of Life, of 
Intellection and of Being,” "This is the life of Gods and of god¬ 
like and blessed men—liberation from the alien that besets us here, 
a life taking no pleasure in the things of earth,—a flight of the 
alone to the Alone." ’ 

Displaying little interest in political, social, and scientific 
problem!;, Plotinus was more limited in scope than his master 
PIhIo. hut lie was a more disinterested philosopher, wilh a purer 
devotion to the truth, being refreshingly free from the reactionary 
political attitudes and dubious sexual emotions that had determined 
so much of Plato's thinking Unlike Plato, moreover, lie deduced 
his basic conceptions not from processes of intellectual argument, 
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but from an immediate personal experience which he attributed 10 
the presence of God, Eliminating all desires, shutting out all 
thoughts and images of the material world, and sinking into the 
depths of his inner self, he felt himself united with ihc divine 
power that pervaded the entire universe. "Many times it has hap¬ 
pened,'' he declared; "lifted out of the body into myself; becom¬ 
ing external to all other things-, beholding a marvellous beauty; 
then, more than ever, assured of community with the loftiest order; 
living the noblest life, acquiring identity with the Divine: poised 
above whatsoever is less than the Supreme.” * On four occasions, 
according 10 his biographer Porphyry. lie reached the culminating 
and final stage of complete absorption into the divine Oneness. 
This mystical conviction was reflected in the sustained lone of 
spiritual ecstasy and exultation which pervaded the F unreal*. 

No earlier Hellenic thinker appears to have described religious 
experience in these terms (how far Plotinus may have been in¬ 
fluenced by Oriental thought is an unsettled question). Various 
emotional states and ethical imperatives had been attributed to 
divine influence, but the belief to the possibility of union with the 
godhead first entered the Western cultural tradition with Plotinus, 
All later Western mysticism has conformed substantially with 
Plotinus' description, in spite or the insistence of Christian the¬ 
ologians that the soul of nun is a separate individual entity and 
therefore incapable of actual absorption into the divine being. 
During the past seventeen hundred years a long scries of ecstat¬ 
ic, bolb Christian and Mohammedan, Cal hoi jc and Protestant, 
have given similar accounts of how they achieved communion 
with God and of the deep unshakable sense of peace, harmony, 
and spiritual security resulting from it. The emotional value of 
the experience is proved by Its practical effects in the fives of 
mystics. Out how far it can be regarded not only as .1 source of 
emotional strength but also as a means of valid knowledge 
either about man's ultimate being or about the nature of the uni¬ 
verse in which he lives is a different and more debatable question. 
Perhaps I he conviction of the mystics can be cited as an arevunent 
for believing in a spiritual reality underlyins material appearances 
and in an ultimate harmony between human aspirarbm and the 
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extern id world, but any more detailed theological interpretations 
become highly speculative ,md arc likely to vary in different cul¬ 
tural climates Christian-, and Mohammedans have found in mysti¬ 
cism supports for their particular beliefs, while l lie Nirvana of 
Buddhism appears to be a similar experience divorced front I lie - 
o logical doctrines of any kind and tai least in its original form) 
accompanied by a denial both of God and of human immortality. 

Plotinus found in mysticism support for his belief in the One¬ 
ness of All '‘This All b one universally comprehensive living 
being, encircling all the living beings within it, and having a soul, 
one Soul which extends to all its members; every separate thing is 
an integral part of this All by belonging to that total material 
fabric, while in so far as it has participation in the Alt-SouJL it 
possesses spiritual membership as well. Each several thing is af¬ 
fected none the less by all else in virtue of the common participa¬ 
tion in All. This One-All, therefore, is a sympathise total and 
stands as one living betnc-" * 1 Undoubtedly the belief in some 
kind of unity is common to ai) forms of mysticism, but Plotinus’ 
extreme insistence on the Ductless of everything and his dental that 
the individual soul hud any independent existence reflected the 
sensibility of the third-century empire, being paralleled in the 
transformation of the visual arts and closely related to political de¬ 
velopments. Ills philosophy, in fuel, can be regarded as a thc- 
okseiLul reflection of the growth of the imperial autocracy and the 
decline of individual freedom, just as his aesthetic theory, with its 
definition of beauty as formal unity emanating from the divine 
mind and its preference for abstract rather than representational 
art. corresponded to the new trends in the visual aits, 1 This was 
manifested, indeed, in biotin us' occasional references to earthly 
monarchy as a symbol of divinity. "Before the great King in his 
progress, there comes first a minor train," he declared,, speaking 
of how nature reflected the divine presence; “then rank by rank 
the greater and more exalted, closer to the king the kinglier; nest 
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hfa own honored company, until, last among these grandeurs sud¬ 
denly appears the Supreme Monarch Himself, and all prostrate 
themselves and do Him reverence/' in other passages monarchy 
becomes symbolic of human virtue, "In she lowest human type 
the man is a compost calling to mind some inferior political or¬ 
ganization; in the commonplace man we hnvc a citizenship in which 
better melton sways a demote constitution not out of con- 
ird: in she superior type the life is aristocratic* emancipated from 
what b base in humanity and tractable to the better; in the finest 
type, where the man has brought himself to detachment, the ruler 
h one only, and from this master principle order fa imposed on 
the rest."** 

Ever since the first development of rational fatic thinking in the 
sisth and fifth centuries ti.c, F Hdletibm had been struggling with 
inanN perennial problem of unity and multiplicity. How could ihe 
necessary moral unity of society be reconciled with the claim of 
the individual 10 freedom of thought and a cl ion 7 How could a 
political tmjverniEbm be created which would iransccnd. wit bout 
destroying, the particularistic loyalties clustered around the self- 
governing polls? Man can answer such questions only through 
myths and symbols, affirming imaginative concepts shat go beyond 
rationalistic verification. But Lhe religion of ancient Greece w>m 
incapable of the n ec es sa ry degree of spiritualization; of all ils in¬ 
tellectual leaden, Aeschylus alone had seriously tried to transform 
the quit of the Olympians into a vehicle for the expression of 
higher political and moral ideals. Deriving little spiritual sustenance 
from its official religion, and unable to find a rationalistic: answer 
to its dilemmas, the Greek world had fin idly been unified by force, 
applied Orst by the Hellenistic monarchies and more successfully 
by die pragmatic Romans. The spiritual death Lh-tE fa the inevitable 
result of a force inspired by no positive idealism had been delayed 
by the Augustan eomptomise, with its attempt to make use of the 
traditional city-state ethos for the purposes of the new Imperial ism, 
but had finally become manifest in the third century- Now thinkers 
were again in search of a principle of spiritual unity, but were 
tempted to find it in a total denial of Individualism, a total sub¬ 
merge nee in the One-All of universalism. Plotinus believed in a 
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harmony of freedom and order, but in his philosophy man could 
And genuine freedom only by suppressing all his desires and deny¬ 
ing his own separate identity. Tire evil thus had befallen human 
beings had its source “in self-will, in the entry into birth, in the 
desire for self-ownership." True freedom belonged only "to those 
who, through the activities of Mind, live above the stales of the 
body. . . . The unembodied is the free. . . . Soul becomes free 
when, through Divine Mind, it strives unimpeded towards the 
Good; what it does in that spirit is its free aet; Divine Mind is free 
in its own right.' 1 Only God, in other words, was free, the freedom 
demanded by human beings being an illusion. Thus, the Hel¬ 
lenic world seemed to be turning toward un Oriental quietism' 

The N’t-o-PI atonic school retained its vitality for two hundred 
years, though its later spokesmen, such as Iantblkhus and Pros I us, 
were markedly less rational than Plotinus and combined their 
mysticism with a vivid belief in magic and in subordinate spiritual 
beings emanating from God and capable of influencing human life 
for both good and evil. But the significance of Plotinus cannot be 
measured by the number of his professed disciples. His philosophy 
reflected and summarized the dominant spiritual tendencies of the 
later empire and represented a view of life that continued to per¬ 
vade the culture of the Western world for many centuries to coroc. 

M can while, a radically new view both of God and of man. as¬ 
sociated with a new mythology and a new ethic, had been steadily 
gaining ground. Christianity was deeply influenced by the other 
religions and philosophies of ilie later empire, displaying a similar 
ascetic bias and contempt for physical welfare, a similar emphasis 
on a mystical oneness in which cone rote objects lost all intrinsic 
meaning and value, a similar belief in magic and miracle. The 
religion that triumphed under Constantine was. in fact, perhaps 
closer to the Enneods than to the Gospel; and it was not until the 
Middle Ages, or even later, that men began to rediscover the full 
significance of its original doctrines. Yet Christianity never denied 
the separate existence of the individual soul, which was not a part 
of God but had been created by him as an independent being and 
endowed—at least initially—with free will; and it never taught that 
the physical world was essentially evil, in spite of its corruption. 
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but declared [hat the human bt»dv and all other material things 
were capable of regeneration. Although these doctrines were Tor a 
long time overlaid by attitudes derived from Neoplatonism and the 
mystery cults, Christian theology represented in Els essence a new 
attempt, based on new mythical affirmations, to reconcile the uni¬ 
versal with the particular, the order of the whole with the free¬ 
dom of its individual members. 
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CHRISTIANITY 







T he source of a new view of life could be found only anions a 
group that hod not been ass imitated into HeJJcno Roman cul¬ 
ture. Such a group was the Jews, who, in spite of tiicir absorption 
into the Roman Empire, had preserved their own special religious 
tradition, Christianity had its roots in the ethical monotheism” and 
the Messianic expectation of Judaism, h began as an obscure 
Jewish sect, and only gradually broke its connections with the 
Jewish community and became transformed into a eentile re¬ 
ligion. 

Christianity grew and finally achieved dominance over pagan 
philosophy because it offered both a more optimistic and a more 
plausible interpretation of human life, being founded not on a body 
of ideas but on a personality and an experience. The man Jesus, 
who had actually lived under ihe early empire (a.d, 29 being the 
most probable date for the crucifixion 1. was regarded as a revela¬ 
tion of divinity and as a model of behavior. To become a Christian 
meant to undergo an emotional transformation centered in trust 
in Jesus Christ and in a resolution to imitate him. Christianity 
was based not on theory, but on faith—in other words, on affirma¬ 
tions that transcended human reason; and this faith resulted in the 
reorganization of the believer’s whole personality and the adoption 
of new ways of behavior and new ethical responses. In the course 
of time Christianity acquired a body of theological dogmas, but 
these originated as attempts to explain the Christian experience 
and way of life. The transformation of the personality was primarv; 
the theological rationalizations were derivative and not always 
adequate or convincing. 

By the standards of Hetfcnic philosophy, the affirmations of the 
Christian gospel appeared to be paradoxical and rationally un¬ 
tenable. In particular, Christianity affirmed that man and God had 
been united in the person of Jesus and that, while God was 
omnipotent, man was nevertheless endowed with freedom. Pro¬ 
ceeding from these affirmations ns basic postulates, Christianity 
went on to create a new view Of life presentin'? a wav oat of the 
impasse in which Hellenism had ended. It declared that man was 
morally responsible for his own destiny, that the whole of human 
nature was capable of regeneration, and. that human society was 
progressing toward a final Messianic culmination. This confidence 
in humanity was confirmed in the personal experience of Christian 
converts and validated by their behavior. 
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In the course of time Christian I bought absorbed much of the 
If diem it philosophic tradition, but the differences between Chris¬ 
tianity and the Hellenism of the empire were sharp and funda¬ 
mental. They differed in their conceptions of good and evil, of the 
nature of God, and of the nature of mart 

According to Platonic and post-Platonic philosophy, the source 
of all evil and imperfection was mailer, which could never be 
perfectly shaped and molded by the Ideal forms. This meant that 
cvjj svus an inherent element in the universe. Man was not morally 
responsible for it: his essential self, being a spark of the divine 
spirit, was intrinsically good. On the other hand, he could not 
expect to overcome it, but could hope only to escape from it 
through onion with God after death The ideal forms belonged to 
a spiritual and eternal world, and there was therefore no meaning 
in the processes of history. This repudiation of human responsibility 
was accompanied by a general tendency toward fatalism, all events 
being supposedly predetermined by the workings of fortune or 
destiny or the movements of the stare, Such a view of life denied 
all possibility of social or political progress, and could result only 
in a hopeless resignation to the inevitable movement of events. 
The wise man must cultivate impassivity and learn to endure what¬ 
ever his destiny had decreed, mean* l ilt looking forward to being 
released by death from the trammels of mailer. 

By contras! with this fatalistic pessimism, the Christian gospel 
affirmed human freedom and human responsibility. The whole 
material world, having been created by a beneficent God. had 
originally been not evil, but good. Man himself was ibe author of 
evil, having made a wrong use of the power of choice with which 
his Creator had endowed him. Instead of subordinating self-interest 
to the good of the whole, he had preferred to assert his own 
egoism, and this initial act of rebellion had caused the partial 
corruption of the material world. Thus, evil consisted no* of matter, 
but uf sin, and its source was the human will, which had misused 
its God-given freedom. But while this meant that man most carry 
a heavy burden of guilt, it also meant that by reversing his original 
error he could bring abuut the regeneration both of himself and of 
the world. 

This doctrine of freedom was combined with the Jewish belief 
in divine omnipotence and. In Uner theology, with the Hellenic 
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concept of an order of nature, so that Christianity embodied 4 cen¬ 
tral paradox incapable of intellectual clarification. Logically, it 
was impossible to reconcile human responsibility with God's gov¬ 
ernment of the world, man's freedom of choice with natural law- 
but Christianity boldly affirmed that the truth transcended logic, 
and never lost its grasp of both horns of ibis intellectual dilemma. 
Implicit in a!! Christian thinking was a new conception of ihc 
divine will and hence of the meaning of history. God had created 
man and endowed him with freedom because he desired a volun¬ 
tary obedience rather than the submission of automata; this had 
entailed the possibility of disobedience as a necessary consequence. 
In spile of its emphasis on human guilt, Christianity gave man a 
higher place in the universe than any previous religion, declaring 
that the realization of human freedom was the purpose of the whole 
historic process. 

The Christian view of God was in even sharper contrast with 
Hellenic beliefs. For Hellenism the gods had always been free 
from sufferings and imperfections; as immortal creatures they had 
embodied the euphoria and impassivity that men could feel only 
at brief intervals and could never wholly achieve. To suggest that 
Ifur supreme being could fed pity for men and woman to the extent 
Of putting aside his immortal nature and himself experiencing all 
Ihdr sufferings would have seemed to any Hellenic poet or philos¬ 
opher a blasphemous denial of the dignity of the godhead. Chris¬ 
tianity. on the other hand, presented the paradox of a God who 
bad endured human labors and human sorrows and had actually 
endured the most painful and ignominoiis of human deaths Jesus 
had fell hunger and weariness, fear and disappointment; and tn 
the shortest and most pregnant sentence in the gospels was de¬ 
scribed its weeping for the death of a friend. Because men were 
free, they could be induced to obey the divine will only by persua¬ 
sion, not by force; and God had therefore put on human flesh in 
order to regenerate them by the intiuenee of his example and by 
himself paying the penalty for their misdeeds. According 10 Chris¬ 
tian theology. Jesus was both wholly human and wholly divine, 
representing both God's love for man and mans potential deifica¬ 
tion and thereby giving a profound cosmic significance to the 
whole of human experience. 

From this cosmology Christianity deduced a new conception of 
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human destiny. According to Hellenic philosophy, man consisted 
of form and matter, or of a divine spark imprisoned in a body, 
which meant (hat he had no separate individuality and could look 
forward after death to rcabsorplion into the One-All. For Chris¬ 
tianity. on the other hand, salvation consisted in the regeneration of 
the whole personality, body as well as spirit. Whereas Hellenism 
had believed in the immortality of the soul, Christianity promised 
the resurrection of the flesh. In the literal meaning that lite early 
Christians attached to it, the doctrine of the resurrection was, ol 
course, incompatible with any scientific understanding of nature, 
but as symbol and myth it was of immense importance because it 
conveyed the belief that every part of human nature, body as well 
as soul, was potentially good anil could be restored to its original 
perfection. According to the Christian mythology, history was mov¬ 
ing toward a final Messianic kingdom in which this perfection 
would be fully realized in society as well as in individuals, the 
order and harmony of the whole being combined with the freedom 
of the members, The unifying principle would be love, the love of 
men for God and for each other, and this became the foundation 
of Christian ethics. Whereas pagan morality had upheld the nega¬ 
tive quality of impassivity as its highest ideal and had regarded 
pity os a weakness, the Christian showed a self-abnegating sym¬ 
pathy and charity for the sufferings of others. 

By promising the total regeneration of human nature, Chris- 
[unity transformed not only man's attitude toward the universe, but 
also ids attitude toward himself. Pagan philosophy had no true 
concept of human personality; man's body after death would re¬ 
turn to the elements, while his soul would be absorbed into di¬ 
vinity. For Christianity, however, each man was endowed with a 
separate individual existence both in this life and in the nest. 
And whereas the pagan philosopher had assumed a rote of im¬ 
passivity and tried to suppress disturbing aspects of his personality, 
tite Christian believed that true virtue meant the reintegration of 
the whole self and would express itself in spontaneous and positive 
love. The sense of sin and the consequent belief in the reality of 
hell were the most obvious features of the new Christian sensibility. 
The goal of Hellenic ethical philosophy had been human happiness, 
to be achieved by resignation to the decrees of fate, but Chris¬ 
tianity emphasized man's obligations to his divine Father and Cre- 
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ator and his inevitable failure to fulfill those obligations This was 
perhaps the sharpcsi distinction between the pagan and the Chris¬ 
tian character. But the moral anxieties and soul-searchings induced 
by die Christian sensibility were the necessary accompaniments of 
its more elevated viev% of human potentialities. The result was; that 
man, for the firs! time, began to look at himself as n totality* 
recognizing that he was sinful but encouraged by this very recogni¬ 
tion to a comprehensive self-examination from which nothing, 
however shameful, should be excluded. In the autobiographical 
literature of early Christianity we find complete human beings por¬ 
trayed with a frankness and sincerity that bad been impossible for 
paganism. The confessions qf Marcus Aurelius, in spite of Ms 
moral earnestness and sensitivity, presented a scries of noble poses; 
those of St, Augustine portrayed a man. 

Thus, the essence of Christianity wav a new affirmation—ac¬ 
cording to Christian believers, a new religions revelation—which 
promised to revolutionize every aspect of human life, Sul no new 
belief can become established unless it can appeal to habitual at- 
x Etudes and expectations H and die new intuitions of Christianity 
were presented in a partially traditional framework and linked 
with some of man's oldest thought-patterns. Initially, in the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus and the apostles, the Christ inn gospel was associated 
with the Jewish Mraifctdc expectation, which was believed to be 
on the verge of literal fulfillment. When it was adopted by geniite 
converts it became connected with ceremonies and my ills that had 
originated long before the beginning of civilization and had been 
preserved in pasan religious cults. The central act of worship of 
the Christian community recalled ihc ritual ol eating the god which 
had started among the paleolithic hunters: the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Jesus paralleled the death and rebirth of the vegeta¬ 
tion deity in neolithic fertiJiiy rituals. Thus, the new religion was 
able to assimilate and transmit much of mankind's previous psychic 
experience, giving fulfill men? in more spiritual forms its some of 
man's oldest and deepest wishes and expectations, Christians them¬ 
selves were embarrassed by the parallels between paganism and 
ihth own religion, and found it necessary lo argue that the devil 
had obtained foreknowledge of Christian practices and communi¬ 
cated it to hh own adhereals in order lo confuse men's minds. 
Fur. unlike the pagan units with which It was in competition, the 
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Church refused to concede any validity whatever to other forms 
of belief, insisting that its own system alone was true and that ail 
others were forms of devil-worship. Vet if. as Christians believed, 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ was the ccmml event upon which 
the whole meaning and purpose of history depended, then one 
would expect to find numerous foreshadowings of Christianity 
in earlier rituals and beliefs. And although Christianity may have 
borrowed from the pagan heritage, it borrowed only what it could 
integrate with its own basic doctrines and could profitably absorb 
and make use of. All its; borrowings acquired new meanings in the 
new Christian synihesis. 

Much more important in the early evolution of Christianity was 
the influence of the classical intellectual herbage. As men trained 
in Hellenic and Roman modes of thought became converted, they 
began to reinterpret the new doctrines in the terms to which they 
were accustomed. Thus, Christian theology was presented in ihe 
language of Greek philosophy and of Roman law. Much of the 
classical iradilipn was worthy of preservation and could be har¬ 
monized with the new Tcligion. Especially significant was the as¬ 
similation by Christianily of the whole Greek concept of natural 
law, especially lei its Stoic form. On the other hand. Christianity 
also became linked with the Platonic heritage, in spite of the sharp 
contrasts between the teaching of Jestis and that of Plato; and 
from ibis and other sources it gradually acquired a bias toward an 
ascetic deni; lI of the world and the flesh which was not a part of 
the originul gospel and which tended to obscure much of its 
original meaning. It can be argued ihat the Church never after¬ 
wards wholly freed itself from the alien influences ihm il absorbed 
from the Hellene-Roman decadence and that to this extent she 
full potentialities of the gospel of Jesus have remained unrealized. 

Even more deeply corrupting was I he effect o! political and 
social changes. !n the fourth century, by the action of Constantine* 
Christianity became linked with Roman imperialism, the dynamism 
engendered by the Messianic promise being harnessed to the mun¬ 
dane talk of legitimising traditional institutions. In the Hellenic 
East the Church passed under the control of the secular authority, 
and its teachings became mystical rather than ethical. In the Latin 
West it retained its independence, but with the breakdown of Ro¬ 
man authority in the filth century and the onset of the barbarians 
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it* doctrines no longer had much relationship to social condition.';. 
Christianity had developed in response to the spiritual needs of a 
world in which trihalistic loyalties had given place to atiiludes of 
individualism and univnrsalism and men had Jong been seeking 
for corresponding system of beliefs that would give mean¬ 
ing and purpose to their lives, ft could preserve little of its original 
ethic amid the resurgence of tribalism and other primitive ways of 
thinking during the Dark Ages. 

The Messianic promise, however, was still enshrined in Christian 
theology, and was repeatedly rediscovered and reinterpreted by 
later generations. The ultimate goal of Christianity—the permea¬ 
tion of human society by the gospel ethic—remained unrealized. 
But the hope of achieving it was a constant stimulus to creative 
social action, and the affirmations of the Christian faith became the 
basic postulates of the Western view of life. 


I 


The Gospel of Jesus 


H ow did the Christian gospel originate? How many of its 
beliefs and practices went derived from its Jewish matrix, 
and how far was it a new creation? We do not have enough in¬ 
formation either about first-century Judaism or about the early 
history of the new religion to give any certain answers to such 
questions. The available authorities are so enigmatic and incom¬ 
plete, and present so many problems and apparent contra dictions, 
that any attempt to reconstruct the doctrines of Jesus and his first 
disciples must be based largely on guess wort. The existing evidence, 
however, suggests that early Christianity was more closely con¬ 
nected with Judaism than the adherents of either religion have 
usually lifted to believe. 

After the loss of its political independence in 63 n.c., Palestine 
was at first governed by puppet Icings of the Hasmonncan and 
Herod fan dynasties. These were willing to collaborate with Rome, 
and were supported try the small Sadducee aristocracy. Direct 
Roman rule was established over Judaea in a.d. 6, though 
Herodian princes continued to reign over other sections of Pales¬ 
tine for two more generations. But the main body of the Jewish 
nation never became reconciled to Roman imperialism or su!>- 
mil led to the processes of ethnic and cultural fusion which Rome 
promoted among most of the people- of her empire. The Zealots, 
deriving their support largely from the peasants, continued to plan 
armed rebellion, while the religious tradition of Judaism was pre- 
served mainly by the Pharisees, whose claims to intellectual leader¬ 
ship were accepted by most of the population. Though the Jeru- 
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salens Temple, controlled by the Sadducee&i continued to be the 
official center of the national religion, loyalty to the Mosaic heritage 
was maintained mainly through the synagogues, where meetings 
were held every 1 Sabbath for the reading and interpretation of the 
Law. These were especially important among the lews of the 
Diaspora, who probably outnumbered those in Palestine Thus, the 
Jews continued to be set apart from neighboring peoples by their 
dietary and other ritualistic requirements, their refusal to par¬ 
ticipate in pagan religious ceremonies, and their belief in their 
divine mission. Tbiv resistance to assimilation made it possible for 
them to engender* preserve, and transmit a radically new view 
of life. 

The Jews were tolerated by the Roman government which 
exempted them from the requirement to join in the worship of 
deified emperors; but their insistence on preserving their isolation 
and their refusal in pay ihcir respects to 01 her peoples’ gods caused 
them to be regarded as an obstinately misanthropic people, Gentile 
society* moreover, seemed to have good reason for regarding them 
as grossly superstitious. In defiance of all reason and common 
sense, the Jews insisted that they were the peculiar people of the 
one omnipotent God. that their God had commanded them to 
obey a burdensome and largely meaningless code of ritualistic 
regulations and that in his own good time Lie would send the 
Messiah and malic them the rulers of the whole ennh. Yet, in spite 
of the irrationality of the Messianic myth, its kernel was an intuition 
about the meaning of human life which was capable of counter¬ 
acting the pessimism of Helleno-Roman culture. The Messianic ex¬ 
pectation implied that evil was not an inherent element in the ma¬ 
terial world* but was caused by lbs abase of human freedom, and 
hence could be overcome; that God expressed himself primarily 
not through natural forced but through ethical imperatives: and 
that hUtory was a meaningful process toward a coming kingdom 
of righteousness In which all men would freely obey the divine will. 
In the course of time, these affirmations were destined to permeate 
die whole of Western society. 

Origin pI ly formulated by the prophets during the dark days of 
Assyrian and Babylonian imperial ism, the Messianic hope had 
assumed either material or spiritual form'- in accord wish the trend 
of events At all times the Jewish people remained confident that 
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Jehovah would ultimately demonstrate his omnipotence by giving 
them supremacy over the gentile world, but this belief varied 
between ,1 narrow and militant nationalism and an enlightened 
tmiverbalism, and between reliance on physical force and [rust in 
a miraculous divine intervention, tn the time of Jesus the disillu¬ 
sioning outcome of the Maccabean wars of independence and the 
triumph of Rome had discouraged reliance on material means, and 
the coming of line Messiah was usually interpreted in spiritual and 
supernatural terms. The Messiah himself was envisaged as human 
and not divine—Jewish monotheism did not permit belief in an y 
second or subordinate deity—and as a descendant of the house of 
David; but he would be endowed with supernatural power and 
would immediately bring about the overthrow of Rome and the 
establishment of the Jewish kingdom. The most widely accepted 
vemons of the Messianic eschatology reconciled nationalist and 
universalis 1 ideals by affirming that Ehe end of the world would 
come about in two stages. The Messiah would first establish his 
kingdom on earth* and earlier generations of Jews would be raised 
from the dead in order that they might share in the glory of Israel. 
This nationalistic consummation would be followed, a thousand 
Years later, by m universal resurrection depicted in imagery bor¬ 
rowed from the Zoroastrian religion of Iran; God and his angels 
would judge all men according to their deserts, she virtuous would 
go to heaven and the wicked to hell and good would finally 
triumph over evil. According to the more spiritual interpretations 
of the Messianic myth, the Jews could not achieve their liberation 
from foreign rule omit God chose to send ihc Messiah, but they 
could indirectly promote the fulfillment of the divine purpose by 
showing themselves worthy of U, By repenting of thdr dns and 
living righteously, they coaid hasten the day of their deliverance. 

The most conspicuous feature of I he Jewish ethos was its in¬ 
sistence on rigid obedience to the mom! and ritual code attributed 
to Moses, In fact, even God birmdf was sometimes depicted as 
meditating about the bools of the law and spending every Sabbath 
day reading them. Jewish morality was in many ways enlightened, 
in spite of its narrowly tribolistic emphasis, and its more liberal 
exponents followed the prophets in declaring that love and charity 
were more pleasing to God than obedience to the letter of the law. 
All trie characteristic ethical doctrines of the gospel can be paral- 
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lekd from non-Christian Jewish source, although by directly at¬ 
tacking ritualism Jesus gave them a new emphasis and placed them 
in a different light. But strict adherence to ritualistic requirement^ 
however burdensome and irrational, had become a necessity for 
ethnic survival, and there can be no doubt that die letter often 
took precedence over the spirit. The Pharisees, w ho were the chief 
exponents of Jewish piety, laid an excessive emphasis on rules 
about diet, clothing, and Sabbath-day observance, and their re¬ 
ligion hud acquired an unpleasantly self -righteous flavor. Believ¬ 
ing in a direct relationship between man and God. they followed 
Ezekiel in declaring that God would protect not only the com¬ 
munity but also the individual who obeyed his commands. This 
led them to interpret worldly misfortune as usually a punishment 
for sin. 

The Pharisees represented the main line of Jewish development. 
After the destruction of ihc Jerusalem Temple by the Romans., a.d. 
70, it was chiefly the Pharisees who kept Judaism alive, and later 
Judaism was based mainly on Pharisaic doctrine, all divergent 
tendencies being suppressed Early first ^ruury Judaism, however, 
was more complex and varied than would be suggested by a reading 
either of the Bible nr of the orthodox Jewish authorities, com¬ 
prising movements both toward philosophic rationalism and to¬ 
ward more extreme and mystical forms cf piety 7 . Some of these 
movements influenced early Christianity, possibly very substantially. 

Among the Jews of the Diaspora, especially at such intellectual 
centers as Alexandria, contact with the gentile world led to rein- 
terprelations of the mitioiml religion in terms derived from Hel¬ 
lenic philosophy. The Book uf Ecclesiastic us written about 200 
B.c. t had shown an inclination lo rationalize Judaism by affirming 
that the world was pervaded with the Divine Wisdom, and this 
hud been followed by a substantial body of * wisdom" literature. 
The most important of the philosophizing Jews was the Alexan¬ 
drian Philo, who was contemporary with Jesus. Philo identified 
the Wisdom of Jehovah with the Platonic ideas and with the 
divine reason or Logos of the Stoics* represented the Jewish law* as 
the highest expression of the Logos, and disposed of the more 
primitive and irrational of the actions attributed lo Jehovah m the 
scriptures by interpreting them allegorically. This a lie nipt to make 
Judaism acceptable to Hellenists did rcm represent any weakening 
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<sf the national sense of mission: Philo's aim t*?ns not to fuse 
Judaism with Hellenism, but to restate it in language that Hel¬ 
lenists i:ould understand. In fact* he even suggested that Moses 
had been the real founder of philosophy and That Plato had ac- 
quirtd his doctrines from lewbh sources, tiui his tendency to 
hypostaiize the divine Log(?$ by speaking of ii as though it were 
an emanation from Jehovah rather than me rely a part of his per¬ 
sonality paralleled similar trends In genii] e thinking and was In¬ 
consistent with the rigid monotheism of orthodox Judaism. The 
philosophizing movement represented by Philo and bis predeces¬ 
sors does not seem to have influenced the leaching of Jesus, but 
it entered the stream of Christian thought by wav of the gospel 
of John, which identified Jesus with the Logos A and bad an enor¬ 
mous influence on the later development of rheology, especially 
through its demonstration of the uses oi allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the mystical tendencies inherent in Judaism were 
causing other individuals to retire from the wurlct both singly 
and in groups in order to devote themselves exclusively to religious 
observances. From Josephus and other early authorities we hear 
of the Essenea* who lived rigidly disciplined Jives in monastic com¬ 
munities. It is probable* though by no mean; certain, lhat the 
Essenes were identical with the'Sect of the New Covenant, known 
to us through the recently discovered Dead Sea scrolls. According 
to die scrolls, this sect had been founded, perhaps about a ceniury 
before the birth of Jesus, by somebody known as the ^Teacher 
of Righteousness," who was eventually put to death by the 
Wicked Priest/' Its member* held all their property in common* 
h*r which reason they called themselves H the poor/' Isolated them- 
*ebes from the rest of the Jewish community, and spent their time 
in prayer and ascetic exercises in expectation of the rapid comine 
of the Messiah. Their ethical doctrines displayed an even nar¬ 
rower intolerance and a stronger emphasis on ritualistic observ¬ 
ances than those of the Pharisees^ Professing a riizid dualism of 
good and evil t the members of the Sect were retfuifed ifc to separate 
themselves from the congregation of the perverse." to love only 
“the sons of light* 1 (only each other, in other word*)* and "to 
hale ail [he sons ot darkness, each according to his guifi by virtue 
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of the vtngeante of Cod/’ 1 The Sect's Manila] of Discipline pre¬ 
scribed rag id Sabbath-day observance, even to the extent of for¬ 
bidding the rescue of a drowning mats, and laid down an elaborate 
system of penalties for violators of the communilyN rules of be¬ 
havior. A member was required to live apart from the community 
for ten days if he gesticulated with his left hand, for thirty days 
if he laughed foolishly, for thirty days if he was guilty erf spit Sing 
or falling asleep during a meeting of the ^masters' 

Thus, the ethical precepts of the -scrolls exhibited in a most ex¬ 
treme form precisely those tendencies of Judaism that Jesus most 
vigorously condemned* for which reason any suggestion that the 
Sect can be more or less identified with the Christian Church must 
be dismissed as untenable. Nevertheless* there were a number of 
significant rimiEariiics between the two organizaUcms. En fact* cer¬ 
tain basic Christian doctrines and rituals that have usually been 
regarded either as new creations or as borrowed from gen life 
source* appear to have been foreshadowed in some of the writings 
of the Sect. Like the Sect, the Church began as a brotherhood of 
disciples who held all property in common. Both organizations 
adopted as their central ritual the eating of a common meal at 
which the Messiah was regarded as mystically present, although, 
as far as we know 1 , the Sect did not fully nitricipate the Christian 
eucharist by identifying hb body with the bread arid wine. Some 
early Christ urn writings were dearly influenced by those of the 
Sect, employing the same phraseology and the same imagery; in 
fact* manuals of piety original I v produced by the Seel appear to 
have been adopted by <he early Church with only superficial 
revision. Above all, the Sect seems to have anticipated the most 
important and the most revolutionary of the doctrines of the gospei 
by visualizing Lhe Messiah as suffering. The suggestion that the 
Messiah could fulfill hi& mission only by undergoing pain and 
humiliation and himself making atonement fur the sins of others 
had been implied in the “Servant*’ passages of Deutero-Isaiah, 
though these hud probably referred primarily to the whole people 
of brad rather than to the person of lhe Messiah: but orthodox 
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Jewish thought had never accepted Ehfc apparently paradoxical con¬ 
ception. The Sett of 1 he New Covenant, on the other hand, pos¬ 
sibly influenced by the martyrdom of their own "Teacher of 
Righteousnc-s,' 1 seems not to have expected the Messiah to be im¬ 
mediately triumph am and to have believed in a mystical concept 
of redemption m dependent upon suffering* 

Were Jesus and hb first disciples themselves originally members 
of the Sect who rebelled against its intolerance and its excessive 
ritualism but retained much else of its beliefs and practices? 
When Jesus commanded his followers to love each other as brothers 
and to sdl all their possesions and give the money to 'The poor/' 
wm he using the vtjcabulary of the Sect? Did the legalism to which 
Ihe early Jewish Church reverted under the leadership of Jesus' 
brother James represent a return 10 the original Sectarian doc- 
trine? These are tempting hypotheses, especially as they suggest 
explanations for some of the more puzzling aspects of early Chris- 
ttan development; but they are not supported by any evidence ai 
present available. New discoveries may possibly revolutionize tire 
whole traditional conception of the origin of Christianity. Ai this 
time, however, there is no proof of any direct contact between 
the Sect of the scrolls and the Church, Christianity may have ac¬ 
quired some of its distinctive doctrines from the Sect or* on the 
other hand, these doctrines may have been widely current in Jewish 
religious Thought of the first century and perhaps shared by other 
sectarian groups of which no record has survived The Chief im¬ 
portance of the scrolls has been to tkmwPirate that pre-Christian 
J udaism was more varied and complex Lhan had been realized, and 
hence to throw new emphasis on the Jewish sources of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

From any rationalistic viewpoint, the study of Jewish seerariam 
ism must appear as a kind of historical slumming. How could any 
doctrines of permanent value and importance have originated with 
such ignorant, superstitious, and obscure eccentrics? How, indeed, 
could anything so preposterous as the Messianic expectation have 
engendered a faith destined to conquer lhe whole Western world? 
This paradox appears in its moM acute form tn the history of the 
early Christian Church, Belonging mainly to the laboring classes of 
the northern province of Galilee, where nationalistic loyalties 
were even more fanatical than in other pans of Palestine, the first 
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Christians surpassed even their Jewish neighbors in their credulity 
their emoriofsalisin, and iheir conviction of the rapid advene of the 
Messiah. Yet by repudiating Jewish ritualism and ethnic inioler* 
aiice, and by reaffirming ami developing the more idealistic ele¬ 
ments in Jewish ethical thinking, the Christians created out of the 
basic intuitions of Judaism a new universal religion. 8 

The paradox began with the career of Jesus. He became the 
focus of Western man's religious experience primarily because he 
gave expression to a moral virion of httimn life with an incom¬ 
parable force and vividness and at the same time demonstrated 
its meaning in concrete form by the manner of his life and death. 
Yet he was an uneducated Galilean artisan who shared most of 
the intellectual limitations of his milieu. He believed that he could 
cure diseases by exorcising the evil spirits responsible for them; 
he expected the establishment of the kingdom of heaven in the 
near future; and, according to evidence that cannot easily be dis¬ 
missed as posthumous invention, tie supposed himself to be the 
Messiah. His life apparently ended in a tragedy of disillusionment, 
without lhe supernatural vindication for which he may have hoped- 
His bitter word* from the cross p “My God, my God- why hast thou 
forsaken me?” which cannot easily base been invented, imply that 
what he had looked forward to was not an ignominious death, 
but the triumph of a divine intervention. 

Scarcely any incontrovertible facts about the life ol Jesus have 
been preserved. Wc do not tofcw when or where he was bom, how 
he learned the doctrines he preached, when hr began his mission 
or how long it lasted, or how be acquired his first disciple*. Our 
earliest sources for the origins of Christianity arc ffie letters of 
Paul, the most important of which were written during the decade 
of ihc fifties, probably about a generation after the death til Icsus; 
but these are concerned with the implications of Jesus* resurrec¬ 
tion > not with the facts of his earthly career. For our knowledge 
of the life of Jesus we are primarily dependent on the three 
synoptic go*pds t which were probably written during the last 
quarter of the Sort century, after Christianity had definitely 
emerged from its Jewish chrysalis. The gospel of John, which is 
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docs strongly influenced by JcwkJi mystical thought to be his¬ 
torically convincing, gives a narrative that frequently seems to 
contradict ihm of the synoptic^ and presents Jesus consistently not 
as a human being but as the Son of God.* 

All the gospels display a strong and palpable desire to dissociate 
I he new religion from Judaism, to demonstrate that ir was never a 
threat io Roman auihority, and to blame [he Jews nil her than the 
Roman officials for the crucifixion. As the same time they also in¬ 
clude a number of statements and anecdotes implying, in coiatraffic- 
lion to the main trend cF the argument, that Jesus regarded hint- 
seif not as Lhe savior of all hum unity but as a Jewish* prophet and 
believed in the fulfillment of the Jewish national hope, .Such pas¬ 
sages suggest that the career of Jesus may actually have had dif¬ 
ferent meanings and purposes from I hose attributed io if by his 
biographers, and that much of the original story wm afterwards 
suppressed, misunderstood, orforgoitcn It is difficult to make sense 
of certain items in the gospel narrative unless one supposes that the 
followers of Jesus were more highly organized iban is ever overtly 
indicated, that Jesus conceived hb objectives a5 in some fashion 
political m well as religious and that the authorities, Roman as 
well as Jewish* had good reasons for regarding him as politically 
subversive. The whole story of his triumphal entry into Jeru¬ 
salem. his last week of preaching, and his i*rrcst T trial, and execu¬ 
tion is unintelligible in its sumving form; it is filled with con- 
traditions and impossibilities. and at lhe same lime includes a 
number of details that sound like authentic memories but cannot 
easily be reconciled with the accepted versions of Jesus' mission 
By the time the gospeb were written, one must conclude, the 
events leading up to the crucifixion had been revised m order to 
remove from Christianity the stigma of Jewish nationalism. The 
gospcb reflect the attitude of the Church during Lhe period when 
it was divesting itself of ihi Jewish connections and iranifearning 
itself into a wholly gentile organization. 

\ et. in spjie of their total unreliability on all questions of fact* 
the synoptic wnters present Uic impact of Jesus* personality wirh 
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astonishing clarity. The whole background Is dark and misty, but 
the central figure stands out with a vividness unsurpassed in ail 
literature. This was a new kind of biographical writing, display¬ 
ing an impulsion to tell the whole truth about a remarkable hu¬ 
man being without artistic pretentiousness or falsification m a 
manner appropriate to the beginning of the new Christian view 
of human nature. The three writers adopt different approaches. 
Murk cells the story mmt simply and clearly, with emphasis on 
Jcsu^ more human qualities, and makes some effort to narrate 
events in what may have been ihetr correct order. Matthew and 
Luke both make extensive use of Mark, but introduce much new 
material which is left in utter chronological confusion, and dis¬ 
play various biases of their own. Matthew, who ranks with the 
author of She gospel of John as the main source of anti-Semitism* 
quotes frequently from the Old Testament in order 10 prove that 
Jesus fulfilled aJJ the Messianic prophecies and hence that the 
Jews had no excuse for failing to acknowledge him, and includes 
many biller denunciations of the scribes and Pharisees, He also 
records some miracle anecdotes which (like that of Peter finding 
his tribute money in a fish's mouth) can only be described as 
cheap. Luke has a fondness for picturesque stories, especially 
those reflecting credit on prostitutes, beggars, and other bohe¬ 
mian characters, and showing rich and respectable citizens in an 
unfavorable light 

Yet in spite of the numerous divergencies among the three 
synoptics and the even sharper differences between all the synop¬ 
tics and the gospel of John, all of them are manifestly portraits of 
the same individual. The style of Jesus, as conveyed In pamble t 
aphorism, or symbolic action, is always inimitable and unmistak¬ 
able. A quick intuitive insight into the crux of any moral situation, 
dislike of any form of pretcmiousrness and a talent for deflating 
it* respect lor the sincerity of simple people, the constant use of 
homely imagery to convey morn! lessons, a fondness for humor- 
oils exaggeration, ability to escape from dialectical dilemmas and 
turn the tables on opponent* by means of swift and effective repar- 
tee—these are the qualities most dearly portrayed in the gospels, 
ft was primarily by she force and flavor of his personality, rather 
than by the doctrines that he preached or the remarkable actions 
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he performed that Jesus was able to dominate his disciples, in¬ 
fluencing them so profoundly a* to transform their lives and even 
cause them to believe in his survival after the crucifbdact 

Jesus first appeared as a preacher arid miracle-worker in Gali¬ 
lee, his main theme being the rapid approach of the Messianic 
age that the prophets bad promised: iu other words, of [fie king- 
ddtit of heaven. In order to fit themselves for membership in the 
kingdom, men must quickly repent of their sins and put aside 
worldly desires and ambitions. This gospel message was specifi¬ 
cally directed only to Jew*; Jesus did not preach to gentiles, and 
is recorded as reluctant even to cure the daughter of a gentile 
woman. We may assume that he accepted the current eschatology 
which divided the end of the world into two phases, [he first 
pha$e being a Jewish kingdom. Predictions that ihe Messiah was 
at hand, coupled with threats of perdition for those who failed to 
repent in time* were by no means infrequent in the emotionally 
charged atmosphere of Palestine* especially among ihe unsophis¬ 
ticated peasant* and artisans, and Jesus had had tin immediate 
forerunner in John the Baptist. Fmra the manner in which Jesus 
is described as calling bb first disciple* and some other indica* 
boas, it would appear that he set Out to assume (he leadership 
of a sectarian group already in existence, whether founded by 
John the Baptist or by some earlier evangelist. The members of 
the group were apparently known as Nazarenes, which means 
"holy ones” and b occasionally applied In ihe New Testament to 
the early Christians without any plausible explanation of its ori¬ 
gins. - 

In performing miraculous cure* Jesus wan conforming to what 
was expected of a religions leader. Many diseases were aiinbutcd 
so possession by demons who would neccssarilv obey a man ea- 
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dowcd by God wilh spiritual power. Many of the mala dies that 
Jesus is said to have cured can plausibly be regarded as psychic 
in origin, and hence as responsive, at least temporarily, to faith 
healing performed by a man of intense personal force. It is spe¬ 
cifically stated, moreover, that Jesus could not cure individual* 
who lacked belief in his mission. By die time the gospels were 
written, Jesus was, of course, credited with power 10 control 
storms, feed thousands of people with a few loaves and fishes, and 
restore the dead to life The growth of such legends was to be 
expected, and it is. on the whole, surprising that the New 1 Testa¬ 
ment does not lay more emphasis on them and preserves so much 
of what must have been the actual story, 

[f Jesus had been merely an eschatological prophet and miracle- 
worker, he would* of course* have been forgotten quickly. He was 
remembered because of die new moral content he give to the Mes¬ 
sianic promise. What he preached was based on the assumption 
that all human society was on [he point of total transformation. 
He had lilite to say about political or economic or sexual problems, 
chiefly because he regarded them as no longer important. Be¬ 
cause the kingdom of God was at hand, it was futile for human 
beings to make any elaborate plans for the morrow. The one thing 
needful was SO be ready for the kingdom, and this meant the 
repudiation of worldly plans, Jove for oihcrsi T purity of hearty and 
a childlike trust in God. It is easy to dismiss this gospel ethic as 
utterly impractical,, being predicated on expectations that had no 
realistic basis. The Christian Church eventually learned not to 
take literally many of Jesus' statements, such a$ his advice to turn 
the other cheek to aggressors and his injunction to rich men to 
sell all their possessions and give the money to the poor. But in 
human affairs, as in the physical sciences, n hypothesis that h 
obviously a subjective invention, not supported by observed facts, 
may sometimes be a means of reaching new truths. The gospel 
can be dissociated from the Messianic expectation without losing 
its essential significance The naive eschatological hope of this Gal¬ 
ilean carpenter was, in fact, a medium by which a new vision of 
the mcanine of human life achieved expression and entered the 
stream of human thought. 

What was meant by the Messianic kingdom? As envisaged by 
the prophets, especially by Jeremiah, it meant an ideal order in 
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which all men would freely and spontaneously da the will of God. 
conflict and oppression would cease, and justice would be univtr¬ 
ial; mankind would thus regain the primal innocence it had lost 
by the sin of Adam, What was required of men if they were to 
become worthy of membership in the kingdom? Jesus recognized 
that the kingdom could not be brought about by the enforcement 
of rules and regulations, but only by a transforms lion of human 
nature itself. Men must repudiate all purely egocentric wishes, 
nrrn toward cadi other with feelings of love and charity, and 
treat each other as brothers. Thus the problem of justice would 
be transcended. The central problem of all human society has 
been to find an objective standard of justice which all men will 
be willing to accept even when it conflicts with their own interests. 
Bu! in the brotherhood of the gospel kingdom, men would be 
guided by love for each other and rules of justice would become 
unnecessary, This was the meaning of Jesus 7 teaching about 
neighborly charity, forgiveness of injuries, and returning good for 
eviL 

Such a change of human nature must extend not merely to 
mens behavior, but also to their underlying motives, Many of 
Jesus most pungent sayings relerred to the hypocrisy of those 
who performed good deeds not from love, but from the desire to 
make a good appearance. Men must be judged by their inten¬ 
tions as well as by their actions, and were not ready for the king¬ 
dom if they continued to fed aggressive and lustful desires. To 
wish to do evil, as Jesus repeatedly insisted, was the moral equiva¬ 
lent of doing it. Goodness was a matter of the heart, and meant 
a disinterested purity of motive rather than mere outward com 
fomuty to ethical ideals, This was possible only if men pur away 
all worldly cares and fears and acquired en inner peace and se¬ 
curity based on a childlike trust in divine goodness. Only men who 
were free from fear could turn toward each other with positive 
love. 

One of Jesus 7 more remarkable psychological insights was his 
recognition that the love of man depended on belief in the father- 
hrx>d of God. The doctrine of divine fatherhood was important 
not only because it implied that all men were brothers, but also 
because it resulted in a general seme of security, U might be de¬ 
fined as the objective correlative of the psychological condilkm of 
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release from anxiety. Whal it meant was an acceptance of life 
and of whatever the future might bring, ft is significant that while 
Jesus gave imaginative expression to this doctrine by repeatedly 
insisting that God could be trusted to give good things to his chil¬ 
dren. he did not suggest that virtue would necessarily be rewarded 
with divine protection On the contrary* he directly challenged 
traditional doctrines by denying that misfortune was a punish- 
mem for sjn. Men put 10 death by Roman officials or killed in the 
fall of a tower should not be regarded as more sinful than their 
neighbors . 3 This repudiation of ihc primeval belief that obedience 
to God would result in material prosperity was one of the most 
significant aspects of the whole Christian gospel. 

Thus, the moral teaching of Jesus meant revolutionary changes 
of emphasis from legal regulation to spontaneous love and from 
outward behavior to inner aailudes The spirit of brotherhood 
would be the only principle of unity needed in the coming king¬ 
dom, and by genuinely bving each other men could enjoy the 
freedom of the sons of God. Under such condi tinm, ritualistic 
require men!* would obviously lose their meaning, nor would 
there be any value in the mortification of the flesh. Unlike almost 
all other religious leaden: in history, Jesus did not preach or prac¬ 
tice asceticism. His manner of life, in fact, evoked criticism from 
those who assumed that a prophet must abstain from all forms 
of enjoyment. As he himself declared, he '‘came eating and drink¬ 
ing, and they say. Behold a man gluitouous, and a winebibbcr ( a 
friend of public am and sinners." 1 

Believing the kingdom to be dose at hand, Jesus urged hi* au¬ 
ditors to put its principles into practice in their personal lives im¬ 
mediately* Thus* the Church began a5 an association of men and 
women endeavoring to live as though the kingdom was already a 
reality. Jesus 11 ethical insights* however, were inextricably entan¬ 
gled with The Messianic eschatology: the full realization of the 
kingdom was to be brought about not by human effort* but by 
some kind of divine intervention in die near future. Much of the 
early history of the Church consisted in a gradual adjustment to 
the disillusioning recognition that this divine intervention* usually 
envisaged as the Second Coming of Jesus, bad been indefinitely 
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posEponed. In consequence, the gospel ethic, which had been 
predicated on the rapid achievement of a perfect society in this 
world, eventually lost much of Lis concrete practical meaning and 
wa^j transformed into a means of personal salvation after deaths 
Tliis distortion of Jcsu^ original leaching did not t however, pre- 
vem il from having a revolutionary impact on the whole cultural 
development of the Western world. 

The vitality of Western civilization has always depended on be¬ 
lief in the possibility of an ideal unity and order regarded either 
as an eternal reality underlying materia] appearances or as the 
goal toward which history is moving, ft was Jesus who most 
vividly gave expression to this belief and most clearly stated its 
implication* for human attitudes and behavior. Bis doctrine of a 
coming kingdom of heaven became one of the central myths of 
Western society, giving meaning to the processes of history and 
serving as a standard for the judgment of all actual social organi¬ 
zation. Jesus" emphasis on the fatherhood of God, coupled with 
the Jewish belief that the whole universe had come into existence 
by an act of divine creation, implied that goodness was natural, 
and this made it possible for Christian theology to absorb, and 
become fused with, the Greek concept of a normative order of 
nature. Wesiern civilization found its standards in a union of the 
gospel ethic with natural law + 

Is it possible to say more? Can we affirm that the moral teach¬ 
ing of Jesus is a wholly valid guide for human behavior? Implicit 
in the doctrines of the gospel is the belief that universal brother¬ 
hood is man's natural condition and shai he fails to realize it only 
because he has been perverted by sin. In the last resort, Chris¬ 
tianity must stand or foil with the proposition that human beings 
find their own proper emotional fulfillment in love and charity 
for each other, the practice of the gospel ethic being noE an abb* 
gat ion but 4 means of self-realization. If uni venial brotherhood is 
actually an unnatural ideal, ioen the doctrines of non-resistance 
and the forgiveness of injuries must lead, in practice* not to the 
extirpation of aggressive impulses, but merely to a condition of 
neurotic repression. Tins means, however, that unity nod concord 
are beyond the capacity of the human race. If an ideal order is 
possible, it can be brought about only through the application of 
the gospd ethic. The hope of achieving such an older, and 
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thereby or creating conditions lh\il would make l he brotherhood 
of lhe gospel possible, has been the strongest dynamic force m 
Western civilization for the past two thousand years; and the 
Christian ethic of charity, with its corollary of the inestimable 
value of every individual, has been a constant stimulus to humani¬ 
tarian activity and social reform. As Jesus himself predicted in a 
characteristically homely simile, belief In the kingdom of heaven 
has acted like a leaven put by a housewife Into three measures of 
Hour. 

Jesus himself does not seem to have realized the full univer- 
inlist implications of his teaching, though they quickly became ap* 
parent to some of his followers after his death. According to the 
gospels,, he regarded himself as still faithful to the Mosaic law 
and tradition, though he insisted that the Judaism of his time 
exaggerated the importance of ritual and hud come to regard it as 
an end instead of merely a means. Obedience to dietary, clothing, 
and Sabbath-day regulations had become more important than 
charity and purity of heart. Jesus denounced current attitudes by 
declaring that the Sabbath was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath; men were corrupted not by what they ate and drank, 
bur by their own words and deeds. God + in words which lie quoted 
from the prophet Hosea, required loyal love and not sacrifice. As 
these implications of Jesus' teaching became apparent* he came 
into conflict with the Pharisees* especially when he attacked an¬ 
other of their favorite doc nines by asserting that misfortune was 
not necessarily a sign of divine anger. Hie hostility between Jesus 
and the Pharisees may have been exaggerated in the gospels, 
but there can be no doubt that most of them regarded his teach¬ 
ing as subversive of the Jewish tradition because of its lack of 
respect for ritual. In consequence, Jesus’ activities soon began to 
evoke vigorous opposition, md bis Galilean mission ended in 
failure. When he find be can preaching he aroused wide popular 
interest and was invited 10 address synagogue audiences. After 
he had been denounced by the Pharisees, perhaps within a few 
weeks or months, be found it difficult to secure 0 hearing* was 
sometimes without food or shelter for the night, and could count 
on the support of only a small body of disciples. Under these 
circumstances he seems to have resolved to transfer his mission 
to Jerusalem. 
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What did he expect to accomplish at Jerusalem? According to 
ihe gospel narrative, he made a triumphal entry into the city in 
the role of a Messiah, plans to this effect having previously been 
made with secret sympathizers, and subsequefitly took it upon 
hint self to expel the money-changers from the Temple by force. 
These were dramatic acts that can only have been designed to 
arouse popular excitement and support and which would obvi¬ 
ously alarm both the Sadducee ruling class and the Roman au¬ 
thorities. Jesus’ objectives at ibis point appear to have been partly 
political . It is significant that at least one of the disciples who were 
supposed to guard him during his vigil in Gcihsemane carried a 
sword and that, according to Luke, this had Jesus' approval.' Did 
Jesus believe himself to be the Messiah, and did he expect some 
kind of supernatural aid in an attempt to start an insurrection? 
The gospels are unanimous in declaring that before setting out for 
Jerusalem, Jesus had revealed hb Messiah ship to his disciples. 
This revelation had lakcn place at Caesarea Philippi. In moun¬ 
tainous country east of the Jordan, where Jesus had apparently 
taken refuge from his Galilean opponents. But how Jesus envis¬ 
aged his Messianic role remains obscure. Did he succumb to pop¬ 
ular fantasies, in contradiction to the more idealistic implications 
of his own teaching, and look forward to an easy triumph with 
divine aid and the establishment of a political kingdom? Or had 
he learned from the Sect of the New Covenant or some other 
source of mystical thought that the Messiah must suffer and per¬ 
haps be put to death before the kingdom could be established? Did 
he deliberately invite arrest and execution at the hands of the 
Roman authorities in order dim he might fulfil! all the require¬ 
ments of the Messianic role? Perhaps the best answer is that be 
did nm know what form his Messiahship would assume To judge 
from the synoptic narratives—and in spile of their ex-post-facto 
assertions that Jesus warned his disciples of hb coming death, it 
is surprising how much they record of his state of mind—he went 
to Jerusalem in both hope and fear, expecting some kind of rapid 
climax to his mission but uncertain what this would be or what 
role he himself would be required 10 play. Once be had made 
public announcement of his Messiah ship, his arrest was, of course. 
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a Foregone conclusion. He was captured by agents of the Sad- 
duccs in a secret hiding-place at Gcthsemane, the disciples sup¬ 
posed to guard him having fallen asleep, and was turned over to 
the Roman government and executed* The story that Pilate 
deemed him innocent and consented lo his execution only under 
Jewish pressure can most plausibly be regarded as a later fabrica¬ 
tion. Anybody who did what Jesus is recorded to have done in Je¬ 
rusalem would have been regarded by a Roman governor as a 
dangerously subversive character. 

Contrary to all reasonable expectation, the crucifixion proved 
to be not die end of Christianity, but its beginning. It was fol¬ 
lowed by a crucial and mysterious scries of events which ensured 
the continuity of Jesus' influence. His disciples, who had all de¬ 
serted him at the rime of his arrest, seem to have given up their 
hope of seeing the kingdom of heaven and to have made their 
way back to their original homes in Galilee. Yet within a short 
time they had come to believe that Jesus was still alive, Our ear¬ 
liest record of the resurrection is in Paul’s first letter to the Co¬ 
rinthians and contains none of the details about ihe empty tomb 
which were added in the gospels. Paul gives a list of six appear¬ 
ances of the risen Jesus: first to his closest adherent, Peter: then to 
the twelve apostles: then to a group of five hundred disciples then 
to Jesus* brother James; again to the twelve apostles: and finally 
to Paul himself-' We know that Paul had a vision of Jesus on 
the road to Damascus and that this vision was not shared by his 
traveling-companions. Presumably the other appearances listed by 
Paul were of a similarly subjective quality. As all the gospels 
specifically declare that Jesus promised bis disciples before bis 
death to go before them into Galilee, we may suppose that these 
appearances took place after they had relumed to their homes, 
and not in Jerusalem. The whole tomb story, which was appar¬ 
ently unknown to Paul and is not mentioned in the speeches re¬ 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles, must have been a later de¬ 
velopment. \ liar the unsophisticated peasants and fishermen who 
had followed Jesus should have seen visions of bim. both indi¬ 
vidually and collectively, is indeed by no means surprising What 
was extraordinary was the sense of conviction with which they 
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affirmed the continued existence of his personality and made this 
henceforth the guiding principle of ihcir lives. 

The faith of the disciples in the resurrection was confirmed by 
the remarkable experience described in the second chapter of the 
Acts. According to the record, the aposi[« had relumed to Je¬ 
rusalem and were ail assembled in an upper room when the Holy 
Spirit descended upon them. "Suddenly ihcre came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house 
where they were sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance."* This state of cob 
lective ecstasy was attributed to divine influence and regarded as 
a proof that Jesus' disciples were still guided by his spirit and 
mystically untied with him. Outbreaks □( glo&soialin. by which 
persons in a state of excitement are impelled to make unimeEligible 
sounds, have been, of course, standard phenomena of religious 
revivalism. This truth! manifestation tutd the accompanying sense 
of collective inspiration were regarded as the real beginnings of 
the Christian Church, and for a long time became standard ex¬ 
periences for new converts. In fact, individuals who did not un¬ 
dergo such experiences were considered as not yet fully incorpo¬ 
rated into the brotherhood of the disciples. Thus, the Church be¬ 
gun as a small sect of ecstatics distinguished by their belief that 
the kingdom of heaven was beginning, that they were still mysti¬ 
cally guided by the spirit of the risen Jesus, and that suites of 
ecstatic excitement were proofs of such guidance. 
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T he emergence of the Church from its Jewish matrix was a 
slow and painful operation, not completed for half a century 
or more. The early stages of the process are charted in the Acts of 
the Apostles, although tiol always in consistency with statements 
made by Paul in his letters. What was at stake was whether Chris¬ 
tianity would remain a small and obscure Jewish sect, comparable 
to the one described in the Dead Sea scrolls, or whether it would 
develop into the universal religion that had been implied, although 
not clearly staled, in the ethical teaching of Jesus. Liberalizing 
tendencies began to manifest themselves within a few years of the 
Crucifixion, but these were vehemently opposed by Christians who 
remained faithful to the full Mosaic code. Apart from a few brief 
and ineffectual attempts at repression, official Judaism was usually 
tolerant of the Christians os long as they conformed with the 
Mosaic law and remained within the Jewish community—a fact 
that seems to confirm the thesis that Pontius Pilate rather than the 
Jewish Sanhedrin was mainly responsible for the crucifix ion. 

The original group of apostles who had been attached 10 Jesus 
were not men of much ability or capacity for leadership, even 
Peter, the most prominent of them, being notably lacking in firm¬ 
ness of character. They seem at first to have taken it For granted 
that Christians would continue to adhere to the Jewish ritual code 
and that no gentiles would be admitted to the Church unless they 
became circumcised and accepted all the other obligations of 
Judaism. The members of the Christian community continued, 
therefore, to attend services in the Temple and the synagogues 
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without much mierferenct from the Jewish authorities. Their inilial 
beliefs and practices cannot be determined with any certainty, ff 
the speech attributed to Peter in lhe second chapter of the Acts 
can be regarded as reliable evidence, Jesu> was at first regarded 
not as the Sob of God, but as a man who had been elevated to 
heaven after his crucifixion. His disciples, mystically fused into a 
single body by lhe influx of the Spirit, composed lhe nucleus of the 
coming Messianic kingdom and endeavored to practice the ethics 
of the gospel. It is impossible to say whether the apostles supposed 
timi the kingdom would be established by a second and triumphal 
coming of Jesus or simply by the continued workings of the Spirit, 
but certainly they expected it in the near future and assumed that 
it would be restricted to Jews and Jewish proselytes. In anttcipalion 
□f the final realization of the kingdom, Christians were expected to 
sdJ their surplus possessions and give the money to the Church, 
though how fully the communal ownership of property was put 
into practice is uncertain: the Church apparently mam tamed out 
of its common fund those members who could not support chem- 
*dv», hut obviously most Christinas must have continued to work 
at their normal occupations. The principal Christian rituals were 
baptism and a communal meal cofnmemoraiing the last sapper of 
Jesus and his disciples before bis arrest. 

The trend toward universal ism developed among converts who 
seem not to have personally known Jesus and who belonged not to 
Palestine bus to the Diaspora, though they were temporarily resid¬ 
ing in Jerusalem. Under what circumstances such men were at¬ 
tracted to Christianity has not been recorded. Within a few years of 
lhe crucifixion, one of them, Stephen, wits apparently maintaining 
that the gospel meant the abrogation of the Mosaic code. Haled 
before the Jewish Sanhedrin, he delivered a violent attack on of¬ 
ficial Judaism, declaring that throughoui their entire history the 
Jews had always resisted the Holy Spirit, and so infuriated his 
auditors that he was promptly dragged out of the city and stoned 
to death, thus becoming the first Christian martyr This was fol¬ 
lowed by a persecution not of the Jerusalem Church, which rc- 
mained loyal to Judaism, but of the liberalizing Christians^ These 
were compelled to seek refuge beyond the borders of Palestine, 
especially at Antioch, which now became the main center of 
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Christian activity. The Antioch leaders began not only to make 
gentile converts. but also to declare that genii Ic Christians need not 
undergo rircumcisiori or comply with the other requirements of the 
Mosaic code. Critics were silenced by Che argument that ihe^c 
gentile Christians had received the Holy Spirit: in other words, they 
had manifested glossolalia and other symptoms of religious ecstasy. 
The Antioch Church then began to send out missionaries to other 
provinces, the most prominent of them being Paul, a native of 
the Asiatic city of Tarsus who had at fj m been a violent opponent 
of Christianity* but had been abruptly convened to it* probably 
about the year 33. after seeing a vision of Jesus while traveling 
from Jerusalem to Damascus Paul seems to have been the first 
Christian to preach a thorough going uni versa! ism by which all 
distinct inns between Jew and gentile would be obliterated. As he 
declared in his letter to the Romans, 1 'there is no distinction be¬ 
tween the Jew and the Greek: the same Lord is Lord of all and 
bestows bis riches upon ali who call upon him.* 11 Between 48 
and 58 Paul made a series of three missionary journeys through 
the leading cities of Asia Minor and Greece, preaching in Jewish 
synagogues wherever possible, but a ho appealing directly to gen¬ 
tiles. and founding a number of new branches of the Church. Thus 
Christianity began to spread through the eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire. During the same period a smalt Christian com¬ 
munity was also established in Rome itself. 

These developments led to a series o| conflicts between ihe 
Antioch Church and the Church at Jerusalem, Paul was the ablest 
and most vigorous spokesman of the liberals: the chief advocate of 
Jewish orthodoxy was Jesus' brother James* who had apparently 
brushed aside the apostles and assumed the leadership of the 
Jerusalem Church within twelve or fifteen years of the crucifixion. 
His authority was presumably based on some kind of hereditary 
right* possibly associated with claims to descent from the Da vidian 
dynasty'. Janies was a rigidly orthodox Jew; with none of Jesus* 
more liberal spirit. According SO traditions recorded by the fourth- 
century historian Eusebius, he was an extreme ascetic who never 
bathed, drank wine, or cut his beard, and spent so much time 
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praying in the Temple that his knees became as hard as those of 
a camel.■ If the Acts is to be accepted as reliable, then a conference, 
probably held in 49, agreed on a compromise settlement by which 
Jewish Christians must continue to adhere to the full Mosaic 
code, while its requirements were relaxed, though not wholly 
abrogated, for gentile Christians. 0m Paul's tetters, which do not 
corroborate this story, show continued bitter antagonisms. Regard¬ 
ing himself as endowed with full authority by the Holy Spirit, in 
spite of the fact that he had never known Jesus, Paul was con¬ 
temptuous of the Jerusalem leaders, men wjio "were reputed to he 
something," and especially of the vacillating Peter, who at first 
violated the ritual code by eating with gentile converts and then 
reverted to Jewish orthodoxy from fear of James and his supporters. 
Judaizing Christians continued to declare (hat all gentile converts 
ought to he circumcised, which evoked from Paul a scries of angry 
comments to the effect that such "dogs" who insisted on “mutilat* 
ing (he flesh deserved to be emasculated. 1 Somewhat inconsistently, 
Paul continued to obey the ritual code in his own personal life, 
apparently in the hope of conciliating his opponents, but the cir¬ 
cumcision of gentiles he regarded not only as unnecessary, but 
also as actually wrong. He seems to have planned to extit economic 
pressure on the Jerusalem Church, which was in need of financial 
assistance: but when he visited Jerusalem m 58, bringing with 
hhn contributions from the churches in Asia Minor, he was ar¬ 
rested on charges of profaning the Temple. Rather than submit to 
trial by the official Jewish authorities. Paul appealed to the Roman 
government. After being held in prison For two years by a Roman 
official who was eager to please the Jews, he was shipped to Rome 
for examination, after which he disappears from the pages of 
history. According to legend, he was put to death by the Emperor 
Nero, who chose to blame the Christian community in Rome for 
the lire which destroyed a large part of the city. 
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In 1 he end, political developments negated any claim to loader- 
ship on the pun of the Jerusalem Church. When the Jewish people 
revolted against Roman domination in the years 67-70, the Church 
remained aloof from the conflict, and its members took refuge in 
the mountains east of the Jordan. As Jerusalem was destroyed by 
the Romans, they were unable to return to their original hcad- 
i^uartcn after the war; and as the reorganized Judaism that sur¬ 
vived the conflict excluded all Christians front its synagogues, ap¬ 
parently because cf resentment against their neutral attitude dur¬ 
ing the war, they were deprived of their Jewish affiliations. Known 
toother Christians as "Eb ionites." the Judaizcre became steadily 
weaker and seem to have finally become extinct during the third 
century. Henceforth Christianity was mainly a gentile movement; 
and though it spread through considerable areas of the Near East 
and assumed various Oriental forms, the most important trend in 
Christian development was the fusion with Hellenism. 4 

After the disappearance of the Jerusalem Church, Christianity 
continued to spread without any central organization or official 
body of leaders, and the doctrines preached by the liberate were 
accepted as authoritative. Gentile Christians were able to abandon 
all obligations to obey the Jewish ritual code with ihe exception of 
Sabbath-day observance, which was included among the Ten Com¬ 
mandments (although there was a change from the last day of the 
week to the first, in commemoration of the resurrection). On the 
other hand, Jewish conceptions ot morality were regarded, some¬ 
what inconsistently, as still valid for the new religion- Christianity, 
in fact, continued to acknowledge its Jewish heritage, with results 
that were In some ways paradoxical. God, it was believed, had 
initially chosen the Jews as the recipients of revelation, and the 
whole of the Jewish scriptures had been dictated by divine inspira¬ 
tion. But the revelation made 10 Moses and the prophets had now 
been superseded by the preaching 01 Jesus; and after the Jews had 
forfeited their privileged position by failing to recognize him as 
the Messiah, the promises made to Abraham and Moses had 
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been transferred to the Christian Church. By means of a con¬ 
siderable distort bn of the writings of the prophets, Jesus was repre¬ 
sented as having perfectly fulfilled all their predictions, and this 
alleged confirmation of prophecy by histone fact became one of 
the favorite arguments of Christian apologetics. 

The inconsistencies resulting from this fusion of the Jewish na¬ 
tional myth with religious uni verbalism were most sharply ELI list rated 
in the Christian conception of ihe nature of Jesus. On ihc one 
hand, he was the Jewish Messiah and must therefore be of Du vid¬ 
ian descent and bom in David's native city of Bethlehem (in spite 
of the fact that Jesus himself had never claimed such ancestry, and 
had actually denied that ibe Messiah would be the son of David. > ‘ 
Gentiles, on the other hand, quickly came to believe in Jesus’ 
divinity, identifying him with the wisdom or Logos emanating from 
God with which Hellenic philosophy had made them familiar. 
Eventually Christian theology arrived at a definition of Jesus as a 
perfect union of God and man, but this required centuries of con¬ 
troversy. Within twenty years of the crucifixion, however, Jesus 
was being presented to gentile audiences as God’s first-born son. 
Making an over Literal interpretation of this metaphorical expres¬ 
sion and overlooking the doctrine of Christ's pre-cxisience, gentile 
Christianity then invented the notion of the virgin birth 4 In the 
gospels of Matthew und Luke, ihe two variant conception- of the 
nature of Christ were presented side by side without any recogni¬ 
tion of their incompatibility. According to two detailed genealogies 
(quite different from each ?!thcr), Jesus was descended from 
David through his earthly father Joseph, while at the same time 
he was not the son of Joseph at all, but of Mary and the Holy 
Spirit The authors of the two gospels added a number of charming 
legends about Jesus* birth and infancy, thereby partially atoning 
for (heir mis judgment in establishing both Dtavidion descent and 
the virgin birth as Christian dogmas. 

Of more urgent importance than the problem of the nature of 
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Christ was the exploration of the meaning of the Christian experi¬ 
ence and its elaborate 13 into a general view of life. Tills was pri¬ 
marily the wort of Paul, and was expounded in his letters to dif¬ 
ferent branches of the Church. Somewhat variant doctrines were 
developed by a mystical group, probably located in Asia Minor, 
which wsa responsible for the gospel and letters attributed to John, 
but Paul wa$ unquestionably the main author of the theology of 
gentile Christianity. In spite of his early education as a Pharisee* 
he was a Jew of the Diaspora who did not share the narrow na¬ 
tionalism of his Palestinian compatriots. Haring a deep respect 
for Roman authority, which was exercised, he declared, only 
against wrongdoers* be was proud of both his Roman citizenship 
and his citizenship of Tarsus, and was willing to iTOrrow phrases 
and conceptions from the pagan mystery cults in order to elucidate 
the meaning of Christianity. After his abrupt conversion, he de¬ 
voted his life to the propagation of the gospel with a fervor that 
repeated mob attacks* beatings, imprisonments, shipwrecks, ill¬ 
nesses, and disappointments could never quench. His letters, 
which were dictated to amanuenses and were obviously poured 
out at while heat with Iitile concern for formal organisation, 
mingled theological argument and impassioned apostrophes to 
the love of God wilh personal reminiscence, Emotional and excit¬ 
able alternating between states of ecstasy and depression* utterly 
convinced of his guidance by the Spirit and given to boasting 
of his own achievements, a warm and tactful friend and a bitter 
and outspoken enemy, devoted above everything dse to the spiritual 
welfare of the converts he had made, Paul revealed his whole per- 
sor ility with an astonishing candor and sincerity, Bis letters were 
r p earliest example of that full acceptance of naked humanity not 
it ought to he, but as it was* which was precluded by pagan 
philosophy and made possible by Christianity, They set forth, 
moreover, a general view of life which, though largely derived 
from Jewish sources, represented a remarkably bold and compre¬ 
hensive attempt to formulate a theology tor the new religion. 

Although Raul endeavored to expund the intellectual meaning 
of Christianity, the gospel that he and olher missionaries carried to 
the gentile* should not be regarded as a system of dogmas. Chris¬ 
tianity began not as a theology, hut as a new way of life associated 
with a new kind of senritiviiy, The emotional attitude was primary. 
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whereas the theological rationalizations lhai were used to explain 
it were derivative and not always satisfying, The basic experience 
by which a man or woman accepted membership in the Christian 
community cannot easily be described in words and has remained 
largely incommunicable, In Paul's terminology, it consisted es¬ 
sentially of faith* by which be meant an affirmation of the truth of 
the gospel and a decision to trust in the resurrected Jesus and unite 
oneself with him. But the Christian acquired faith not by an intel¬ 
lectual choice, but through an emotional tra^fardaiition that was 
attributed to the operations of the Holy Spirit and of divine grace. 
Faith brought about a reorganization of the entire personality 
around new values, the love of God nod of one's fellow men being 
thereafter paramount. Thb> meant a repudiation of all those selfish 
impulses which Paul attributed to the flesh; the body must be 
mortified in order that (he Christian might live in the Spirit. But 
the final result, as he repeatedly insisted, was a sense of liberation. 
The Christian was free from I he domination of fate and fortune 
and evil spirits, free from bondage to hh own carnal passions, free 
even from the feeling of compulsion to obey moral Jaws conflicting 
whit his own wishes. Being purged of sin. united with the risen 
jestis and transformed into his likeness, he no longer desired any¬ 
thing th at conflicted with the w r fl] of God and the welfare of other 
human beings,. and hence did good not from fear of divine anger, 
but freely and spontaneously. The Holy Spirit manifested itself in 
various ecstatic phenomena (Paul himself, as He told the Corin¬ 
thians, excelled all hfc converts in glo^olaiia). but the one essential 
fruit of the Spirit was love. Even celling all one's goods to feed 
the poor or giving one's body to be burned was of elq spiritual 
value, as Paul affirmed in the ecstatic thirteenth chapter of his 
first letter to the Corinthians, unless it was done in a spirit of Jove, 
The true Christian convert already belonged to the promised Mes¬ 
sianic kingdom in which men would be uniced by love into a 
brotherhood, legal compulsion* would become unnecessary, and 
the conflict between order and self-interest would be transcended. 
In reading Paul, one should never forget that his whole system 
of thought was predicated on the rapid realization of the kingdom 
of Jesus. 

In some of his writings, especially in the letter to the Romans, 
which was apparently planned as a formal statement of his beliefs, 
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Paul went 00 to sketch the outlines of a cosmology, The enjoy¬ 
ment of the kingdom of heaven and of eternal life was man's 
propet destiny, according to the purposes of God and the nature 
of the world he had created. But the first man had abused the 
power of choice which God had given him by preferring his own 
selfish wishes to the will of God, and lienee he and his descendants 
had forfeited their freedom and come under the domination of 
their own carnal passions, incLining death as the penalty of their 
sins. The God of Paul was the God of the Jewish prophets. Uic 
ruler of alt mankind, but at the same time the especial deity of 
the Jews, whom he had chosen as the recipients of revelation; and 
the Mosaic law, now abrogated, was of divine origin, But God 
had also revealed himself to the gentilei indirectly through his 
works, and in the end both Jews and gentiles came under the 
saute condemnation: all alike had failed to live in conformity with 
the divine order. Finally Jesus Christ, who was both the Messiah 
promised by the Jewish prophets and “the image of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of every creature .'' 1 had canceled the sin of 
Adam, paid Lite penally of human guilt by his death on the cross, 
and made it possible for men to regain their primal perfection and 
the immortality associated with it. Paul's expectations for the fu¬ 
ture seem to have been largely derived from the traditional Jewish 
eschatology, though dissociated from Jewish nationalism. Unlike 
some other early theologians, especially the author of the gospel 
of John, bo dec In red that Christ would physically return and es¬ 
tablish a terrestrial millennium, Membership in his kingdom, 
having been forfeited bv the Jews, would be the privilege of Chris¬ 
tians. Tilts would be followed at a later date by the end of the 
world, the resurrect bn of all men. and the day of judgment. A 
curious passage in the second letter to the Thessalonians suggests 
that Christ's second coming would be immediately preceded by 
a time of troubles in which the forces of evil would no longer be 
restrained by the beneficent authority of the Roman Empire,' 
The Pauline vision of human destiny has been one of the de¬ 
cisive factors in the shaping of the Western mind. It was the 
principal medium by which the Messianic myth of the Jewish 
prophet- was transmitted to the non-Jewish world and transformed 
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from a nationalistic aspiration into a promise for al] humanity. 
Paul was a faithful follower of Jesus, and liic core of bis religion 
was Jus acceptance of the gospel ethic; but it is probable that 
Jesus’ teachings would quickly have been forgotten if Paul had 
not given the gospel experience a cosmological foundation. Yet 
Paul’s 1 Neology was replete with problems, and during the nine¬ 
teen centuries thai have elapsed since he wrote his letters, Chris* 
tians have rarely ceased to argue about what he really meant. 
Armies of learned divines have compiled libraries of coni men times, 
and during the age of Luther and Calvin the peoples of the West* 
cm world actually became divided into hostile armed camp sep¬ 
arated by variant in(erpretalions. If salvation came by faith, liiefli 
why should the Christian perform good works? !f only those whom 
God had elected could be saved, then why should the individual 
make any effort on his own behalf? How could one reconcile 
Christian freedom with the obligations of morality, divine grace 
with human responsibility, the fatherhood of God with the dogma 
or predestination? Was it just that all men should inherit the sin 
of Adam, eves infants being held guilty of rebellion against God? 
And why could sin be canceled only by the death of Christ on the 
cross? By suggesting such questions, the letters of Paul evoked a 
dreary and apparently interminable series of controversies, accom¬ 
panied during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by wars and 
persecutions and all the evils of theological hatred. Yet if one re¬ 
members that Pauline theology began not with logic but with sub¬ 
jective experience, and that its primary intention was not to pre¬ 
sent a rational picture uf the universe or to justify God’s ways to 
man but to explain the meaning of the Christian attitude, then it 
is no longer difficult to understand. 

In preaching that all men were sinners Paul was not iryinc to 
envelop oil human life in a pall of gloom or expressing a vindic¬ 
tive and neurotic hatred of the world and the flesh; he was stating 
a psychological fact. Man was a divided creature, driven by ego 
tisttcid passions that conflicted with his own moral principles, ca¬ 
pable of envisaging ideals, but unable to realize them. Obviously 
he fell short of his proper perfection, and this failure was written 
large ir the pages of history with their melancholy record of vio¬ 
lence. lawlessness, treachery, and unnatural vice, For Paul, un¬ 
like the Hellenic philosophers, ihc misery of mankind was owing 
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not merely to evO, bm to sin; mun was morally responsible for his 
own shortcomings. But this emphasis on human guilt was a nec¬ 
essary consequence of the Christian exaltation of human destiny. 
God had originally given man the power of achieving perfection, 
and man's failure resulted not from the nature of the world but 
from his own abuse of the freedom with which God had endowed 
him. The root of evil lay not in matter, os Hellenic philosophy had 
declared, but in the human will, and this was capable of regenera¬ 
tion. By what means the original sin or Adam had been trans¬ 
mitted to his descendants, and how this doctrine of inherited guilt 
could be reconciled with the justice and benevolence of God, were 
questions which perplexed a long succession of theologians, but 
with which Paul was not concerned. 

All men deserved death for their sins, but Christians could en¬ 
joy eternal life because the penalty had been paid by the death of 
Jesus Christ. This doctrine of the atonement was briefly slated in 
several of Paul's letters, thus transforming the cross, which for all 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire had been a symbol of the ut¬ 
most degradation, into the instrument of man’s salvation. There 
have been many different attempts to explain the atonement, most 
of them fantastic and repugnant. Christ’s death has been inter¬ 
preted as a satisfaction of God's honor or of God’s justice or even 
as the payment of a debt to the devil. According to the ■mouse¬ 
trap" theory developed by Latin theologians of the third and 
fourth centuries, the devil had acquired power over humanity, bur 
was inched by the crucifixion into relinquishing it, Christ’s flesh 
serving os the bait of a trap. Christianity has, in fact, never suc¬ 
ceeded in rationalizing the atonement; yet it has never found it 
possible to abandon it. The true raison d'etre of the doctrine h to 
be found not in the nature of God, but in the nature of man. The 
sense of guilt is one of the most potent and destructive forces in 
the human psyche, and man cannot enjoy spiritual health and 
security unless he is purged of it. Primitive man had satisfied 
his sense of truilt by transferring ji 10 a scapegoat who was pul to 
death in atonement for the misdeeds of the community- The Chris¬ 
tian could test assured of the love of God only beam sc of his 
conviction that Jesus Christ, a man who was himself without sin, 
had suffered death os a universal scapegoat for the sins of others. 

If all men were corrupted from birth, then they could achieve 
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^Ivatinn only through divine grace, not by any effort of their own. 
The initiative in the process of conversion must come from God, 
noi from man's perverted wDl, and only those whom God had 
chosen could be saved* Later theologians expounded these doc¬ 
trines of predestination and election'as exercises in logic, thus 
making God appear a monster of cruelty. In the fulfil I merit of his 
own inscrutable purposes he had decreed that only a tiny fraction 
of mankind would enjoy salvation while the remainder would be 
condemned !0 eternal torment for sins they could not avoid com¬ 
mitting Once again it is necessary to turn from logic to psychol¬ 
ogy. The Pauline doctrine of election was a deduction from the 
subjective experience of conversion A man became a Christian 
not by making a conscious decision, but by submitting to emo¬ 
tional forces that brought about a transformation of his entire 
personality and seemed to him to come front an external spiritual 
power—-according to Paul, from divine grace, Paul’s own accept¬ 
ance of Christianity had been brought about by an emotional 
cataclysm in the form of a vision of the risen Jesus; and the feeling 
of being called by the Holy Spirit was shared by his converts. Thus' 
faith appeared as the gift ot God to those whom he had chosen* 
and as the essence of faith was trust in Jesus and an acceptance 
of his ethical values, it was necessarily followed by good works. 
Paul occasionally found it advisable to explain that Christian free¬ 
dom did not mean a repudiation of nil morality, but there was no 
problem In his own mind about the relationship between faith 
and works. Because the Christian was guided by love, he would 
spontaneously display goodness. With the transformation of his 
personality he would no longer feel obligated to obev a legal tn- 
moral code, but the sense of mural dura had been transcended 
rather than abrogated. 

In speaking about human sinfulness. Paul used the word “flesh." 
which he contrasted with the spirituality of the Christian. This 
terminology perhaps reflected the influence of Hellenic philosophy, 
but the Pauline dualism was very different from that of the Pla- 
lonisti. Paul insisted on the resurrection of ihe body, in sharp 
contrast to the Hellenic doctrine of the immortality of the semi, 
and made the bodily resurrection of Jesus the central theme of his 
preaching. The whole man. body as well as soul, was capable of 
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regeneration and would participate in the kingdom of heaven. This 
meant an acceptance of every part of the human personality as 
potentially good; whereas Hellenic philosophy had ended by re¬ 
pudiating most of human nature as hopelessly imperfect because 
of man's involvement in matter, the Christian doctrine of original 
sin implied tliat everything natural could be redeemed. 

Life in the coming kingdom does not seem to have been en¬ 
visaged in any detail, but in advising his converts how to conduct 
themselves while waiting for it, Paul showed much common sense 
and was by no means puritanical or ascetic. While he did not 
share that capacity for enjoyment which was so marked a feature 
of Jesus' personality as described in the gospels, he had none of 
that morbid hatred of the flesh which became so conspicuous in 
the Christianity of the fourth and firth centuries. Because the time 
was brief, unmarried persons might do well not to divert their at¬ 
tention from divine things by taking spouses: but if they had 
strong sexual drives they should be advised 10 marry It was better 
to marry than to be inflamed with sexual desire. Husbands and 
wives should give each other sexual satisfaction, refraining only 
by mutual consent and for short periods. The approach of the 
kingdom should not be used as an excuse for avoiding responsi¬ 
bilities, and Christians should continue to work at their regular 
occupations, This was, of course, an interim morality, and the 
same consideration determined Paul’s altitude to political and so¬ 
cial questions In the coming kingdom all earthly power would 
come 10 art end, but prior to its realization Christians should not 
attempt to change the established order. They should respect the 
authority of Rome, and slaves should obey their masters. 

The essential dements of Paul's theology , being firmly grounded 
in his own religious experience, have stood the test of time. Start¬ 
ing from the Messianic mvth in the modi lied form it had acquired 
from the leaching, crucifixion, and presumed resurrection of Je¬ 
sus, lie was able to present a general interpretation of the world 
which gave meaning and purpose to all human experience. Yet 
because he accepted the myth not merely as a spiritual affirmation 
but also as a concrete physical truth, he was unable to preserve 
any clear distinctions between the realm of fact and the realm of 
values. The kingdom of heaven was not only a vision of what 
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human life ought to be; it was also a coming reality [is which men 
would no longer be bound by the physical limitations of canhly 
existence. Alongside their enlightened ethical doctrines, Paul's let- 
ters also display magical modes of thinking, reflecting a primitive 
identification of the subjective image with the objective realityr 
For Paul, as for aU other early Christians* the ethical insights of 
the gospel were entangled wilh primitive superstitions, some of 
which survived as permanent articles of Christian belief. 

Tho resurrected Christ was the foundation of the new ietj l: ton, 
not merely as a symbol of a continuing spiritual influence* but 
also as an assurance that death had been conquered. Death had 
originated as a punishment for the sin of Adam; this implied dial 
the obliteration of sin in the coming kingdom would bring it to 
an end Confidently awaiting Lhc kingdom in the near future* 
Paul s converts expected earthly immortality"; and when some of 
them died, Paul had to reassure the survivors that these would be 
resurrected after the return of Jesus, Tins confusion of matter and 
spirit manifested itself especially in the development of the Chris¬ 
tian sacraments. The physical rite of baptism, it was supposed, 
actually washed away Sins and assured divine forgiveness. In con¬ 
sequence of this belief, Chrislians soon developed u tendency to 
postpone baptj sm until they reached maturity or even old age. in 
fear lest they commit post baptismal sifts that'could not be wkhed 
away. 

The eucharist exhibited the same mode of thinking even more 
strongly. How Christians came to believe that the bnjad and wine 
were the actual body and blood of Jesus is an obscure question 
This was an echo of the faith of primitive man that he acquired 
the quahtks of his animat deities by physically devouring them, 
but we do not know whether it reached the Christian Church by 
was of Jewish mystical thought or of one of the pagan cults* The 
earliest statement of the doctrine of the eucharta is to be found 
in Paul's first letter to the Corinthians H and it may be sietiincuni 
that Paul s native province of Cilicia was the original center of 
the cult of Mithra. When [he gospels tame to be written, ihc doc¬ 
trine was well estcibkshtd. and Christians believed that by par¬ 
taking of the cucharisi they became physically united with Christ, 
acquiring hi* virtu® and sharing in hk resurrection. In the words 
of Ignatius, wriiten early in the second century, it was the 
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cine of immortality.” * On the other hand, the eucfcarisf could be 
deadly to those who partook of it unworthily. When some of the 
Corinthian Christians died and others felt ill. Paul suggested that 
they must hnve eaten the eueharht in an improper spirit. 

The physical union of Christians with the body of Christ, more¬ 
over. led to some perplexing problems with reference to union 
with other bodies, as is shown by a number of discussions in 
Paul's letters. Consorting with a prostilute was incompatible with 
Christianity not only oti ethical grounds, but more especially, ac¬ 
cording to Paul, because the convert who had become united 
with Christ could not afterwords become one flesh with an im¬ 
moral woman/ More controversial was the question of whether 
Christians should eal meat From a pagan temple, In the ancient 
world, ft should be realized, most animals were normally slaugh¬ 
tered in temples and the appropriate parts offered as sacrifices 10 
the images of pagan god* before the meat was made available 
for distribution to human hdngs, Would such meat convey spirit¬ 
ual contamination to those Christians who ate it? Paul declared 
that the meat was, harmless, on the ground that the images to 
which it had been offered were merely creatures of wood and 
stone, although lie added that Christians ought to refrain from it 
iF it gave offense tn overscrupulous brethren. On the othrr hand, 
Christians could not participate in pagan rituals: the Hellenic gods 
actually existed, being really evil spirits* and "ye cannot be par¬ 
taken of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils." * 1 

These aspects of Paul's theology, along with the continued 
Christian belief in miracles, faith healing, angelical and diabolical 
powers, and divme inspiration, have been burdens and embar¬ 
rassments for the Church of modern times. It should not be sup¬ 
posed. however, that the early preachers of the gospel were any 
more credulous than their pagan contemporaries or that the 
growth of Christianity produced a lowering of the general levd 
of enlightenment- Hdlcno-Roman society had long since lost 
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the classical Greek recognition of scientific law* and even it? in¬ 
tellectual elite was inclined to auributc nil events to the benign 
or malign a ill Influences of fortune or spirits or the stats. The 
pagan philosophy of fhe imperial period was deeply imbued with 
ihe belief in all kinds of supernatural agencies. The irrational as¬ 
pects of Christianity were products of the age in which it de¬ 
veloped. The sign 5 Meant differences between Christianity and all 
forms of non-Christian thinking were in its ethical principles anti 
its attitude of optimism. 

Obviously* many of Paul's converts coaid not appreciate his 
more abstruse theological affirmations. Few of them were per¬ 
sons of much education. Paul had not had much, success in his 
attempt at Athens to present Christianity in terms that would ap¬ 
peal to an audience trained in Hellenic philosophy* and, as he 
himself said, "'nor many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty* 
not many noble"' accepted the new religion, l God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise.” 1 Early 
Christianity <eems to have appealed chiefly to urban craftsmen 
and tradespeople and to slaves. But although such persons had 
little understanding of the new cosmology and interpreted the 
promise of the kingdom of heaven m extremely literal and 
terialistic icrms, they could accept Christianity as a new way of 
life organized around a new ethic. Apart from the writings of 
Paul and the gospels and Acts* early Christian literature was. in 
fact, almost exclusively concerned with ethical exhortation. This 
was true of the non-Pauline letters in the Mew Testament and of 
such non-canon teal documents as the letter of Clement die Bid- 
ncAe, and the Shepherd of Htrmaf, all of which were written 
before the end of the first century or not long afterwards. 

In these writings the level of spiritual Insight was markedly 
l*:nvcr than in Paul’s letters. Christianity was presented as pri¬ 
marily a system of ethical precepts, not a means of emotional 
transforniation, and those who obeyed these precepts, it was im¬ 
plied, would be rewarded after Christ’s return by sharing In the 
privileges of his kingdom. Very few early Christians seenAo have 
understood the concept qf spiritual freedom which Paul had so 
strongly emphasized. There was a strong tendency to emphasize 
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The material advantages promised 1.0 the faithful and this showed 
itself in one book that was admitted to the canon of the New 
Testament—the Revelation attributed i erroneouslyJ to the author 
of the gospel of John. Hits apocalyptic fantasy, unique among 
Christian writings in expressing hostility to ihe Roman Empire, 
was derived from Jewish sources that had been given a Christian 
coloration, the main purpose being to reassure converts during a 
time of persecution that they would eventually triumph over their 
enemies. The popularity of such a document showed thai many 
Christians had no real appreciation of the meaning of The gospel, 
and this fact was even more strongly demonstrated by the apoc¬ 
ryphal New Testament writings produced in Lhe second and third 
centuries—gospels representing Jesus in his childhood abusing 
bis miraculous powers for trivial or malicious purposes, .md centi¬ 
me nial romances about the ad ventures of the apostles and the 
women whom they converted (as in the pagan romances of the 
same period, the virtues of virginity were strongly emphasized)* 
Yet in spite of the intellectual limitations of most Christian con¬ 
verts, there can be no doubt that they actually endeavored to live 
by Christian principles* for otherwise the steady growth and final 
triumph of the Church would be incomprehensible. The concrete 
meaning of early Christianity can perhaps he mosl dearly esti¬ 
mated not from any of the New Testament writings, but from the 
Shepherd vf Hernia*, a collection of visions and parables appar¬ 
ently written in Rome about the end of the first century. In this 
book Christianity is presented as primarily ethical its theology 
being almost ignored H The qualities chiefly emphasized are charity, 
humility, and cheerfulness. The characteristics of the good Chris¬ 
tian are "the assistance of widows, visiting orphans and the poor, 
rfm$omkss God's servants in their difficulties, showing hospitality 
* , * non-resistance to anyone, being of a quiet disposition, be¬ 
ing poorer than all men p honoring the aged, practicing justice, 
exercising fraternal charity, enduring insults, being long-suffering, 
abstaining from spite" and a number of similar virtues. This 
Christian mildness and equanimity were in sharp coni fast with the 
violent emotions induced by the spirit of eviL “When violent anger 
comes over you* or biiiernesSp you can tell he ts within you. Then 
there arises the craving for excessive action, extravagance in many 
things to eat and drink, numerous feasts, varied unnecessary 
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dishes, the desire for women, covetousness, arrogance, boasting, 
and a ho^t of similar related excesses.'" Especially important was 
the avoidance of melancholy. "Sorrow is more wicked than alt 
spirits and most dangerous to servants of God. , , Every cheer¬ 
ful man does good, has good thoughts, and despises melancholy. 
On the other hand* die melancholy man is always committing 
sin.” * 

There is a similar emphasis in the writings of Justin Martyr, 
the most voluminous Christian apologist of the middle decades oE 
the second century. Justin began as a pupil of the philosophical 
schools and turned finally to the new religion as a more satisfying 
answer 10 his ethical needs. Christianity, according to Justin* 
meant chastity, love* charity, patience, and obedience 10 the 
civil authorities, with the promise that these virtues would be re¬ 
warded after Christ's return. ,+ We who formerly used magical arts, 
dedicate ourselves to the good and unbegotten God, we who val¬ 
ued above all things the acquisition of wealth and possessions, 
now bring what we have into a common stock* and communicate 
10 every one in need; we who haled and destroyed one another, 
and on account of their different manners would not live with 
men of different tribes, now, since the coming of Christ, live fa- 
oiilurly with them, and pray for our enemies, and endeavor to 
persuade those who hate us unjustly to live conformably to the 
good precepts of Christ*" * 

In ils insistence on freedom from disturbing passions. Chris¬ 
tianity resembled the Hellenistic ethical philosophies, especially 
Stoicism. It differed from all forms of pagan thought in offering 
its converts not merely the negative virtue of emotional tninquilEitv. 
but also 0 positive faith and hope, in preaching active love and 
charity for others, and in inculcating humility, meekness, and 4 
peaceful disposition. Sharply separating itself from its pagan en¬ 
vironment and devoting itself to the practice of Lhc gospel ethic, 
the early Church appeared us the nucleus of a new kind of society 
in which conflict and oppression would give place to universal 
brotherhood The belief of Christians in the coming of the Mes- 
si-mic kingdom was an illusion; but their sincerity was proved by 

'Shrpiisrd of Htrmzx liualuuj hv " Judin M^r Firit ApafogY. 
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their willingness to incur social ostracism and. when necessary, 
persecution at the hands of (he Roman government. 

The emperors were not willing (o extend to Christians the (di¬ 
ctation they had given to Jews. Denounced as atheists and haters 
of the human race, the Christians were considered enemies of 
the stale because of their refusal to acknowledge The Traditional 
pagan deities and to participate in emperor-worship and also be¬ 
cause of their opposition to military service. Periods of active per¬ 
secution were few, and the total number of martyrs was relatively 
small: but the Church did not enjoy any legal status and had to 
remain, for the most part, an underground organization. Even 
emperor* as enlightened as Trajan and Marcus Aurelius believed 
that obstinate Christians must be treated as criminals, I hough 
they did not regard them as sufficiently influential lo require any 
special 3!icniion. In spite of the fact that obedience lo established 
authority was declared bv almost all t hristian spokesmen 10 be □ 
religious duty, the empire and the early Church did, in fact, rep 
resent opposing ideals and ways of life, and Roman oihcials were 
right in viewing Christianity as potentially subversive and revo¬ 
lutionary, In place of the traditional civic and political gods, 
Christians now appealed to a higher authority, that of the indi¬ 
vidual conscience illuminated by the Spirit- Despising the material 
achievement of the Roman stale and the military force on which 
it depended, they preached charity, non-resistance, and universal 
brotherhood. 

Thus, all Christians lived in danger of being condemned to 
death and thrown to wild animals for lbe amusement of ibe Ro¬ 
man mob, although few of them actually incurred such a fate. 
The effect oo the development of the Church was in some ways 
unhealthy The threat of martyrdom brought about a stronger 
emphasis on the rewards of the righteous and the punishment of 
ihe wicked after the resurrection, and gave to the Christian faith a 
feverish, fanatical, and markedly masochistic flavor. During the 
periods of persecution, some lukewarm Christians reverted to 
paeanism, but others actually welcomed dcaLh as a means of 
proving their loyally to Jesus and winning the assurance of a happy 
immortal it v Vet there can be no doubt that in the long run perse¬ 
cution strengthened the Church by testing the sincerity of its ad¬ 
herents and enabling them to demonstrate it to the paean world. 
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The mood of exaltation with which a Christian could confront 
death is exhibited in the letters written early in the second cen- 
luiy by Ignatius, a Christian leader in Asia, while he was being 
transported to Rome in the expectation of being Anns to the 
lions in the Colosseum. "May 1 enjoy the wild beasts that'are pre¬ 
pared for tncL and 1 pray that they may be found eager to rush upon 
me. which also 1 will entice to devour me speedily, . . . But if 
they be unwilling to assail me, I will impel them to da so. . . . 
Suiter trie to become food for i!ie wild beasts, through whose in* 
strumenlaiiiy it will be granted to me to attain to God, I am the 
wheat of God, and am ground by the Teeth of the wild beasts that 
they may become rny tomb, and may leave nothing of my body. 

. , Come lire and cross and gmpplings with wild beasts, wrench* 
tog of bores, hacking limbs, crushing of my whole body. Come 
cruel tortures of the devil to assail me. Only be it mine to attain 
unto Jesus Christ. , , The pangs of a new birth arc upon me. 
Bear with me brethren. Do not'hinder ms from living; do not 
desire my death. . . . Permit me to be an imitator of the passion 
of my God." * 


•tpmmi: Epiittu to the Rimana, ildjoc. (V, V, 
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The Triumph of the Church 


T o all appearances the second, third, and fourth centuries were 
a period cF -teativ Christian expansion. The Church continued 
to win new converts and spread to new provinces: it built up ap¬ 
propriate institutions and an efficient organization; and it clari¬ 
fied and rationalized its system of beliefs. To an increasing eatent 
tl became the most vigorous spiritual and cultural force in Hclle no- 
Roman society, as was proved not only by its official adoption by 
Constantine early in the fourth century but also by the imposing 
succession of Christian theologians and apologists. Men like 
Irenaeus. Tert Lillian, Origen. Cyprian, Ambrose, and Augustine 
far surpassed their pagan contempt Tories in mental vigor. origi¬ 
nality, and perspicuity" Whatever intellectual arguments might be 
used for or against the dogmas ami moral doctrines of the new 
religion, the decisive factor in ihe situation was that Christianity 
had" incomparably more vitality than all of the culls and philoso¬ 
phies of Hellenism. Its triumph meant losses as well as gains—it 
meant, in particular, the growth of a narrow and fanatical spirit 
of religious intolerance that had been altogether alien to pagan¬ 
ism—but it gave its adherents a hopefulness and a selT-coofidcnce 
with which the defenders of the old beliefs found it impossible to 
compete. 

Yet while Christianity was in process of conquering Hdleno- 
Roman civilization, it was at the same time losing much of its 
initially revolutionary character. During the centuries in which it 
was rising to dominance, the main emphasis of its preaching 
shifted from the hope of a regenerated society in this world to 
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the promise of individual salvation after death. A* the same lime it 
was deeply infected by the dualism between the spirit and the 
body that was so prevalent in the culture cf the Hellenic decadence, 
and in consequence acquired an ascetic tendency that had been 
wholly absent from the teaching of Jesus. Christian thinking be- 
gan to make a sharp separation between the existing order and 
the Order that was to come during the millennium, and to regard 
the ethical teaching of the gospel as a prophecy of life in ibe next 
world rather than a means of transforming human behavior in 
this on- Insulated from social realities, the doctrines of Jesus lost 
much of their practical efficacy. As a result of this transformation. 
Constantine was able to make Jesus the guardian of the Roman 
stale without recognizing any serious obligation to adopt Itis teach- 
tug at a guide to policy. Not until the fifih century, In the phi¬ 
losophy of St. Angus line, did Christian thought begin to make a 
meaningful relationship between the divine order and the existing 
order of society. 

The change in ihe character of Christianity was a consequence, 
m large measure, of the irrational elements in (he original gospel 
Je-,us had believed in the imminence of the Messianic kingdom, 
and it was this hope that had given meaning to his ethical doc¬ 
trines, Recognizing that human society could be regenerated bv 
the practice of brotherly love, Iks had supposed that the ideal order 
would come about not by human effort, but by a divine kterven- 
non. His disciples should live in accord with the gospel ethic 
not because they would thereby initiate a social transformation, 
but in order to be ready for the coming kingdom, Down to near 
the end of the first century Christum continued to expect the kiuE- 
dom in the near future. But as generations went bv, it became 
increasingly evident that the interim period would be much longer 
than had twen supposed and that most Christians would never 
the kingdom in the normal course of their lives, bur would share 
in it only after their resurrection. Conti mime ( 0 postpone to the 
promised recond coming the hope of a regenerated society, tile 
l hurch now began to regard the practice of the gospel ethic us 
a means not of establishing the kingdom of heaven on earth, but 
of assuring individuals of salvation after death. This chaise of 
motivation transformed the whole spirit of Christianity. The res- 
urrecnon of the body continued to be a Christian dogma; but 
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when its locale was transferred from earth to heaven it largely 
ceased to have even a symbolic meaning except as an assurance 
of continued individual ity. By the fourth century,, asceticism had 
become widely prevalent. Dismissing the material world as hope¬ 
lessly corrupt, the true domain of the devil, many Christians began 
to abstain from ail forms of physical enjoyment* to punish iheir 
bodies, and to repudiate all social responsibilities in the hope of 
thereby making sure of the promised rewards of the afterlife. 

This transformation was accompanied by a loss of ihe original 
confidence in spiritual freedom and by a growth of clerical power. 
The early Church had not supposed any central authority to be 
necessary because it had believed that all true Christians were un¬ 
der the direct guidance of the same Holy Spirit. The Spirit, it was 
assumed, would not ccntrudiicL is self. There were at fh>t no pro¬ 
fessional clergy, and even the missionaries engaged in spreading 
the gospd mostly preferred to support themselves (Paul for ex¬ 
ample, had worked os a tentmaker, though he had occasionally 
accepted financial help from some of his converts). It gradually 
became apparent, however, that not everybody who prophesied or 
spoke wiili tongues was truly inspired, and that some recognized 
body of men must be empowered to define orthodox beliefs and 
decide between truth and falsehood. The Didache, otherwise 
known us the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, a handbook of 
Christian practice compiled about the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury, shows that the behavior of some of the itinerant missionaries 
was presenting problems. Rules were needed in order to test the 
sincerity of such med. Preachers, U was now conceded, were en¬ 
titled to financial support if they were genuine mouthpieces of the 
Spirit, But any itinerant should be regarded with suspicion if he 
asked for food or money or stayed more than three days without 
working Such a man should he offered employment: and a refusal 
to accept it was a piwF that he was "trading on the name of 
Christ." : Once it hud been recognized that rational tests had to 
be applied to ecstatic phenomena and that the devil could to tinier- 
fell ihe manifestations of the Spirit of God. trust k inspiration 
began to decline; During the second century the Church gradually 
ceased to encourage prophecy and glossolafia, Christian services 
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became more orderly, and a distinct professional group of bishops 
began to emerge as spiritual directors. At this period Christians 
^tdl regarded themselves as forerunners of the kingdom of heaven. 
Members of the different Christian communities still contributed 
their surplus possessions to a common stock for distribution 
among those who could not support themselves. Tertullian, writing 
early in the third century, declared that; "One in mind and .soul, 
we do not hesitate to share our earthly goods with one another. 
AQ is common among us but our wives,*' 1 Bui with the growing 
differentiation between the clergy and the laity and the delegation 
to the clergy of the power to define belief, Christianity was be¬ 
coming institutionalized. 

The most representative spokesman of the new* religion at this 
stage in its development was Ircnaeus, a native of Asia Minor who 
became bishop of the church at Lyons, Gaul, about 180. Strongly 
asserting man's freedom to choose between good and evil, die 
union in Christ of deity and humanity, and the potential regenera¬ 
tion of the whole of human nature, body as well as soul, be dis¬ 
played a clearer grasp of the essentials of the faith than any other 
Christian writer since Paul. But he had no understanding of Paul's 
view of conversion as an emotional transformation resulting in 
spiritual freedom: his concept of morality was essentially legalistic, 
fusing the Jewish doctrine of obedience to the diving will with I he 
Stoic concept of natural law. His main importance to Christian 
binary js that, in discussing the danger of false doctrine, he af¬ 
firmed the authority of iradttion and of the organized Church. 
The revelation of new truths by mouthpieces of the Holy Spirit, he 
declared, had ended with the apostolic era. Doctrines should be 
considered true only if they were in conformity with the teaching 
of the apostles and the books written by them or under their 
supervision and with the creed professed by the Christian com* 
munity as a whole and expounded by bishops in regular succession 
from the apostles. Both in his theology and in his concept of au¬ 
thority Irenaeus may be regarded as the principal founder of 
Catholicism. His definition left open the possibility of conihcl 
among different bishops and branches of the Church, but in prac- 
l ic e the C hurch of Rome was already assuming a position of leader- 
‘ Tenulliii! Apotoptttem k tr*iuJ*i<ri by A, ttqfeet* J. OmmIUwo. p 23 
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ship, largely because of its location m the capital city of the empiric. 
Even before the end of the first century* in fact T the leader of the 
Roman Church. Clement, had lakcn the responsibility of guiding 
Christians elsewhere, as is shown by hi* letter to the Corinthians, 
A further stage in the growth of clericalism was registered in 
the writings of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, in the meddle of 
the third century. Faced with the problem presented by Christians 
who bad temporarily denied their faith during a time of persecution, 
Cyprian declared that they could be readmitted only by bishops in 
regular succession to the apostles and that the bishops were raspon- 
sible to God alone. It was Cyprian who fust coined the momentous 
formula: "Outride ihe Church there is no solvation/ 4 The Church 
throughout the world was a single body, and only its regularly ap¬ 
pointed clergy could validly administer the sacraments which 
were the means of redemption for nil believers. It was still to be 
determined whether the ultimate authority belonged to the whole 
body of bishops collectively or solely to the Bishop of Rome, but it 
was plain that little remained ol the original gospel promise tliat 
all men could share in the brotherhood of the kingdom as sons of 
God. Fhe Church had become an authoritarian institution* ready 
for partnership with an authoritarian state. In view of the irration¬ 
al ity of the original apostolic reliance on spiritual inspiration, 
such an evolution was probably inevitable. 

This trend did not develop without opposition. Early in the third 
century a mystic in Asia Minor by the name of Montanus called for 
a return to the Christianity ol the apostolic era. Declaring that the 
Messianic kingdom was now finally close at hand, that all true 
believers should follow the direct guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
that all earthly authority was about to be abolished, he won a con¬ 
siderable following not only in his native province but also in Gaul, 
Africa, and elsewhere. Momamsm, however* was not a pure re¬ 
vival of the teaching of Jesus and Paul; it also contained alien de¬ 
ments, Its main center was on the Phrygian plateau, the especial 
home of the Great Mother Cybete and her orgiastic rituals, and 
Montanus himself was said to be a former priesl of the goddess, II 
was possibly from the worship of Cybcle, traditionally associated 
with emasculation, that the Mnntnnisis derived their belief in per¬ 
petual chastity. Writings in praise of virginity emanated from 
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Montnnisi sources, and some of them appear to have had a wide 
influence in orthodox circles, As we know Montanism chiefly from 
the writings of its opponents, we cannot judge it fairly. The move¬ 
ment *ecms to have been quickly discredited by the failure to 
achieve the promised millennium and by the disorderly behavior 
of its adherents, though it did not wholly disappear for several 
centuries. The tendencies that it represented, however, were writ¬ 
ten too deeply into the gospels and the letters of Paul to be per¬ 
manently extirpated, and they reappeared from time to time during 
the later history of Christianity, In the later Middle Ages and again 
after the Reformation, heretical seels reaffirmed the original 
Christian belief in the approach of the millennium, the direct in¬ 
spiration of the Holy Spirit* and the abolition of alt earthly au¬ 
thority, Voicing the protests of exploited groups against social 
injustice and promising the leftDation of a mystical Kingdom of 
Freedom, ihey displayed aspirations and illusions which, after 
the substitution of a materialistic for u religious mythology* have 
found expression in the modem world in Marxist Communism, 
Meanwhile, Christianity was absorbing much of pagan culture 
and being paniajjy transformed by it When men of education be¬ 
came converts it was ineviable that they should interpret their new 
faith by means of the categories to which They were already ac¬ 
customed- often failing to recognise all its essential novelty. The 
fusion of Christianity and Hellenism was made possible by the 
doctrine of the Logos, according to which Christ was the embodi¬ 
ment of the divine reason that pervaded the visible world and was 
the source of natural law. Thus, the new revelation appeared as the 
fulfillment and consummation not only of the Jewish Messianic 
hope, but also of the philosophic quest for truth, and Socrates no 
less than Moses could be considered as a forerunner of the gospel. 
As Justin Martyr declared early in the second century, "whatever 
things were rightly said among all men are the property of us 
Christians, For next to Goth we acknowledge and love the Word 
who is from the uii begotten and ineffable God. . _ . For all the 
writers were able to see realities darkly Through the sowing of the 
implanted Word that was in them.' p 1 By no means ail Christ tans 
were willing to grant any independent validity to pagan thought. 
In^fact. even Justin followed Philo in asserting that Pluto had 
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learned his philosophy from Moses but bad kept his indebtedness a 
secret through fear of sharing the fate of Socrates and being put 
to death for impiety But Christian thinkers were Increasingly dL* 
posed to appropriate the Hellenic heritage and make tase of it for 
their own purposes. 

How much of Hellenism could Christianity incorporate with put 
losing iti own futidamental character? As Jong as Christian thinkers 
continued to affirm that man was endowed wiih freedom ro choose 
between good and evil, that the materia} world was God's creation 
and therefore good by nature and bad only because of human 
error, that ihe human soul was not a fragment of the divine spirit 
but an independent entity, and thai salvation com! Hied not in 
escape from [he trammel* of the flesh but in the regeneration of 
human nature by the practice of the gospel ethic, they had a firm 
grasp on the fundamentals of their faith. These: doctrines could be 
reconciled with much of the Stoic tradition, especially with the Stoic 
conception of natural law. But Ibey were more sharply at variance 
with Pbtonism’ and to Ehc extern that Christianity became PJa- 
tonized It became tainted with the decadence uf its environment. 

In gccieraL Use essential* of Christianity were preserved more 
tully in Lise Latin West than In die Hellenic East, a fact of great 
Importance for the whole future development of European civili¬ 
zation. The theology of the Latin Church* in harmony with the 
Roman tradition, became predominantly legal and political God 
was envisaged as the sovereign of the universe and morality as 
a code of laws that man was obligated to obey. The categories of 
Roman jurisprudence did not have room for the Pauline doctrine 
of Christian liberty, and it was chiefly the Latin theologians who 
were responsible for defining the concept of the Church in au^ 
thoritnriiin terms. But their mode of thinking preserved the criginul 
Christian emphasis on ethics, on man's freedom of choice, and 
on the potential regenera l ion of nature. 

North Africa was for a Jong lime the main stronghold of Latin 
Christianity* and a native of Carthage w&$ its first outstanding 
theologian. This was Tend I ion, who was converted to the new 
religion about [95 after a career as a lawyer and who subsequently 
wrote fort) 1 books of Christian apologetics. A man of varied bant¬ 
ing, wide interests, and complex and passionate temperament, 
fond of epigram and paradox, sometimes tender and sometimes 
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vituperative, but always unrestrained, he was the greatest Latin 
writer or ihe third century and the greatest Latin Christian writer 
before Augustine. Owing chiefly to the malice of Edward Clibbon, 
he has acquired a sinister reputation as the man who promised his 
fellow converts that they would be able after Ihe resurrection to 
watch their enemies tormented in the llames of hell. This display 
of vindictiveness occurs once in alt his writings, in the last para¬ 
graph of his De SpectocuUs. and seems almost forgivable if it is 
remembered that he wrote it to strengthen the failh of Christians 
at a time when they were being thrown to the lions for the enter¬ 
tainment of the Roman populace. 4 

In the history of theology Tcrtullian is remembered chiefly as an 
enemy of philosophy. He believed that Christianity was founded 
on paradoxes that transcended reason and were incapable of 
philosophical explanation. "What indeed has Athens to do with 
Jerusalem?" he demanded- '‘What concord is there between Ihe 
Academy and die Chuith? . . . Our in'itruction comes from 'the 
porch of Solomon,’ who had himself taught that The Lord should 
be sought in simplicity of heart.' Away with all attempts 10 produce 
a mottled Christianity of Stoic, Platonic and dialectic composi¬ 
tion!" The Christian Lilh, he e>claimed with characteristic hyper¬ 
bole, “is wholly credible because it is foolish: it is certain because it 
is impossible." ‘ ft was possibly his suspicion of Hellenic ration¬ 
alism that Jed him eventually to espouse the Montanist heresy, 
under the influence of which he spent much of his old age writ¬ 
ing books urging widows to remain chaste instead of seeking sec¬ 
ond husbands, Tcrtu Ilian's fear of philosophy, however, was ac¬ 
tually a fear of PJuionisnt, and did not extend to the whole of pagan 
culture. He himself, to a greater extent than he seats to have 
recognized, was influenced by Roman jurisprudence ami by Stoicbm. 
An ex-lawyer, he interpreted Christian morality as an obligation 
owed by man to the sovereign of the universe, and identified the 
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law of God wiih the natural t&w of the Stoics. The Ten Command¬ 
ments given to Moses were laws of nature, God having made known 
Ins will through direct revelation to she Jew* and through nature to 
the gentiles. Man's souk in fact* was “naturally Christian " Tcr- 
tullinii had some of the deficiencies of ihc Roman temperament: 
in particular, a tendency to think in crudely materialistic and literal 
terms, often shown in his discussions of the resurrection. But bis 
idealization of nature as God h s handiwork* derived from both 
Christian and Latin sources, led him to a recognition of physical 
beauty for which much can be forgiven him. "One flower of the 
hedgerow by itself, J think—1 do not say a flower of the 
meadow ; one shell of any sea you like —1 do not say the Red Sea; 
one feaLher of a moor-fowl—^o say nothing of the peacock— 
will they speak to you of a mean creator? * . . If i offer you a 
rose, you will not scorn ili creator." 5 This appreciation of nature, 
precluded by a philosophy that found beauty only in abstract ideas* 
was made possible by the Christian doctrine of divine creation. 

In the Hellenic East v on the other hand, the dominant modes 
of thought were philosophical and mystical raiher than legal, and 
when Christianity was sfHejpretcd in these terms Lt almost lost its 
ethical content. Accustomed to consider reality as static rather than 
dynamic and to regard the soul as a spark of divinity imprisoned 
in matter, Hellenic converts could not easily accept either the Chris¬ 
tian view of history as the progressive fulfillment of divine purposes 
or the Christian doctrine of the regeneration of the flesh. The at¬ 
tempt to combine Christianity with Hellenic philosophy produced 
a number of heretical movements that interpreted redemption as 
an escape from the material world* while supposedly orthodox 
theologians showed a strong tendency to nullify those Christian 
beliefs that could not be reconciled with Plutonism by interpreting 
them allegorically. Greek Christianity was always inclined to at¬ 
tribute salvation to correct doctrine rather than to virtuous behavior* 
emphasizing gnosis (knowledge] more than agape (JoveJ, and 
in Ihe end became almost lost in a maze of theological subtleties. 

The main battleground of Hellenic Christianity was always the 
problem of ihc nature of Christ The orthodox doctrine according 
to which he was both human and divine symbolized ihc Christian 
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conception of Gild's love for man and of ihe ultimate regeneration 
of the whole of human nature, as against the Platonic repudia¬ 
tion of the world and the Hcsh and the Platonic view of salvation 
as the reabsorption of the SOul into the transcendent godhead. 
Platouisls were unwilling to believe that tire supreme being had be¬ 
come incarnate in a material body. Such a doctrine was contrary 
belli to 'heir picture: of the universe as a hierarchy of forms, with a 
great gulf intervening between heaven and earth, and to their 
view of the materia! world as necessarily imperfect and corrupt. 
Thi:y could not accept a deity who had truly become flesh, truly 
suffered, and truly died on the cross, nor could they suppose that a 
being who had appeared in human form could actually be a mani¬ 
festation of the eternal and unchanging godhead. They preferred to 
think of Jesus as neither divine nor human but ns an tn termed ter v 
between God and man, bis function being to assist hitman beings in 
escaping from ihe corrupting influence of matter. 

References in Paul s letters to the Colossians and the Ephesians 
show that some of his Hellenic converts were already denying 
Christ'5 humanity. By the end of the first century, docctism— the 
doctrine that Christ was a spirit who had merely seemed to be a 
man—was being widely taught, and the gospel of John, which ac¬ 
cepted the Hellenic identification of Christ with the Logos but 
strongly insisted on his real corporeality, may have been written 
in order to confute it. The second century was the especial flower¬ 
ing-time of Gnostic heresies that attempted to fuse Christianity 
with pagan mysticism. The Gnostics declared the material world 
to be inherently evil and declared that man could escape from it 
by some form of esoteric knowledge. Many of them elaborated 
fantastic systems of aeons and emanations to bridge the gap which 
they 5iip|W!id to exist between God and man. Erenaciis enumerated 
ten of these heretical seels and thirteen heretical leaders; Tcrtullia.ii 
compiled a list of no less than twenty'-nine such groups. Gnosticism 
undoubtedly meant the corruption of Christianity', bur we need 
not beheve the accusations e>f gross immorality in which orthodox 
spokevtnen so freely indulged. Such controversial methods show 
that as Christianity gained in strength, it was also gaining in in¬ 
tolerance and in the spirit of theological hatred. 

The G nra tic sects appear ro have been short-lived* The same 
tendencies, however, reappeared in a more formidable and long* 
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lived movement which apparently had its roots not in Platonism, 
but in (he Zoroastrian dualism of Iran, though for a tong Lime ii had 
a strong appeal to Platoniring Hellenists. This was Mank'haeatiism, 
whose founder, Maui, was born in Babylonia in 216 and was cm* 
eified by order of the King of Persia in 277 for denying the official 
Zoroastriau religion. Muni elaborated an extraordinarily compli- 
ented mythology somewhat resembling the old Orphic mystery cult. 
7 hc essence of his system was a dualism between good and evil, 
spirit and matter, light and darkness. The devil, representing [he 
material world, had swallowed fragments of divinity, as a result of 
which souls had become imprisoned in flesh. Christ was die way 
of salvation, bus had not truly become in cam ale. Partial release 
from the flesh could be attained by complete chastity and oilier 
ascetk: practices including abstinence from meal footb, which 
contained more of the evil principle than did vegetables, Bui as the 
material world was inherently evil, man must fix all his hope on the 
life after death. From what wc know of Manichacanism. derived 
solely from the writings of its opponents, it is difficult to understand 
how $0 pessimistic a creed can have won so many supporters. Per¬ 
haps the main reason for its appeal was that it justified moral re¬ 
laxation; if man could not achieve virtue as long a$ be remained in 
the flesh, he had no reason for ethical discipline. ManichacanUm 
had a wide vogue through the Roman Empire during the fourth 
century. Ir survived in Armenia and other eastern provinces for 
many centuries, and subsequently spread to Bulgaria, where it 
became identified with nationalistic resistance to Byzantine domi¬ 
nance. Reintroduced into western Europe during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, it flourished in ports of southern France under the name of 
A [bigens iaiihm and was finally extirpated only by an intu mive 
persecution conducted by the Catholic authorities. 

As long as the impulse to escape from nature found expression 
only in heresies frankly hostile to orthodox Christianity, the Church 
could preserve its basic beliefs inviolate. But Platonism became a 
more dangerous threat to ibe Christian view of Hfc when it was 
presented as in harmony with the gospel revelation by men who 
remained within the Christian community. During the second 
century a school of Chrbitan philosophy was founded at Alexan¬ 
dria. The second and third of the leaders of the school, Gemerit 
and Origen, wrote extensively in defense of the new' religion, but 
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at the same lime transformed much of its meaning by interpreting 
it in Platonic terms It is significant that Qngen ImJ been a pupil 
of an Alexandrian mystic named Artimnnius Saccas. who was also 
the principal teacher of Plotinus. The hind of speculative religion 
which Orig.cn represented, and which became prevalent among 
Greek-speaking theologians, meant the loss of the dynamic and 
optimistic dements of gospel Christianity. and was really closer to 
the Enneods in its underlying implications. 

Clement placed Hellenic philosophy on the same level as the 
Mosaic and prophetic revelation, as equally an expression of the 
divine reason and a pathway to Christianity. "By images and direct 
visions, he affirmed, "those: Greeks who have philosophized ac¬ 
curately Sec God.' ' His Ltti'diigogux. a guide to Christian living, 
ton!dined little that could be regarded as specifically Christian. 
Clement's Christ being primarily □ manifestation of the eternal 
Lugos rather than a being who had actually lived in the flesh. This 
tendency was carried farther by OrLpen, who was head of ihe 
school from 202 until 220 and then retired to Palestine, where he 
died a martyr in 254. A man of immense learning anti prodigious 
industry. Origen was the first Christian who was primarily a 
scholar. The author of sis thousand rolls, which included Biblical 
commentaries, defenses of Christianity, and a critical edition of 
the text of the Old Testament, he kept busy a staff of seven 
amanuenses, who were provided by a wealthy admirer. Origen’s 
main conviction was that the Christian religion was w holly rational, 
any apparent paradoxes being illusory ("It is of much importance 
to give our assent to doctrines on grounds of reason and wisdom 
rather than of faith only," he declared )and by rational he meant 
Platonic. While he accepted the Bible as ihe word of Cud, he recon¬ 
ciled it with Flatonum by interpreting difficult passages as alle¬ 
gorical, a method learned from Philo. 

Christianity appeared in Origen's writings as primarily a philo¬ 
sophical system rather than 3 new way of life. Its <j 03 j ujs ihs 
mystical knowledge of the divine being rather ihan ihe love of 
ones fellow man. Origeii was much concerned about the nature 
of the godhead and the relationship of Jesus Christ to God the 
Father, and engaged in lengthy attempts to elucidate these mvs- 
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tcrics, Virtue, moreover, was to be achieved not by the regenera- 
lion of man's natural feelings, but by their suppression through 
rigorous self-discipline. For Origen, as for the ethical philosopher* 
of paganism, it meant freedom from all disturbing emotions In 
spile of his nominal acceptance of the lcaching of the gospel, he 
displayed a strong tendency to regard matter rather than sin as the 
source of evil and to interpret salvation as liberation from the flesh. 
In accord with the static cosmology of Hellenism he argued that 
the universe existed eternally, instead of being created by God in 
time Pnd moving toward a temporal culmination, and interpreted 
the resurrection in wholly spiritual terms, with no terrestrial mil¬ 
lennium. ft seems significant, as an indication of Origen’s tempera¬ 
mental bias toward the repudiation of the world of space and 
time, that early in his life he sought to escape from cornu! temp lo¬ 
tion by emasculating himself. 

Sonic of Origin's doctrines were clearly heretical, though they 
were not formally repudiated by the Church until after his death, 
and he was, therefore, never accepted as an official exponent of 
Christian t heology. Yet few- men have had a greater ini I uc nee on 
the development of Christianity, and no one"has done more to 
obscure the original meaning of the gospel. By emphasizing a 
Platonic gnosis rather than the agape of Jesus and Paul, he trans¬ 
formed the whole meaning of the new religion. The full results be¬ 
came apparent in the fourth century, after Christianity became the 
official religion of the Roman state, Origen's Christo logical specu¬ 
lations led to prolonged and bitter conflicts in which man's etc null 
salvation seemingly became dependent not on the practice of the 
gospel ethic but on the right choice of formulas to describe mys¬ 
teries that were admittedly beyond human comprehension During 
the same period his conception of Christian ethics was exemplified 
in the monastic movement, which was motivated by the hope of 
achieving a mystical knowledge of God by the suppression of all 
natural desires. 

The fusion of Christianity with pagan philosophy distorted the 
original meaning of the gospel, but did not wholly deprive it of its 
revolutionary implications. In the fourth century, however, the 
Church was exposed to a more deeply corrupting influence by its 
elevation into partnership with the imperial government. By the 
action of Constantine, the Galilean carpenter who hud preached 
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Iovc + humility, and peace took the place of Romulus and Mar* a* 
the official guardian of the Roman state. 

For the first two hundred years of its existence Christianity had 
been too obscure to cause any serious concern to the imperial au¬ 
thorities. But by the third century it had become strong enough to 
present political problems, and it became increasingly obvious that 
the government must either destroy it or win its support. Two 
periods of systematic persecution* one under Decius in the mid¬ 
dle of the century and the other under Diocletian at iu conclu¬ 
sion. failed to destroy it. The retirement of Diocletian in 305 was 
followed by another interval of civil war which ended in the tri¬ 
umph of another soldier emperor of Balkan peasant descent, Con¬ 
stantine, Constantino had adopted the '■'labanim" (apparently a 
form of the cross} as the standard with which he led his troops into 
battle; and after experience had convinced him of its efficacy in 
bringing victory , lie gave official protection to the Church. By the 
Edict of Milan of 313, Christianity was granted full lateral ion and 
the traditional association of the state with the pa^an gods came to 
an end Before hb death in 337* Constantine had gone a long way 
toward making Christianity into the official religion. Though he 
did not prohibit pagan worship* he lavished privileges upon the 
Church* authorizing it to hold property and receive gifts and 
legacies and exempting the clergy from all civil obligations. He 
also assumed broad powers of control over its affairs. He called 
himself the thirteenth apostle, and himself presided over ecclesi¬ 
astical councils and helped lo formulate Christian dogmas. 

Constantine's motives have remained uncertain. Was his adop¬ 
tion of Christianity a wholly political measure, designed to strengthen 
the imperial government by winning ihc adherence of the strongest 
organization within the empire? Certainly he was himself no model 
of Christian virtue. He was guilty not only of the acts of brutality 
and treachery that were to be expected of an emperor at this period 
of Reman history, but abo of murdering hb wife nnd otic of his sons. 
Yer it » probable that he was sincerely convinced of the truth of 
Christianity* although lacking in the fainiest comprehension of iis 
re.d meaning. Jesus had demonstrated his power by building the 
Church and preserving it from destruction. The empire should"now 
seek hb pa manage, in place of that of the old deities who had failed 
to protect it. As Constantine declared in his profession of faith. M it 
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appeal that those who faithfully discharge God f $ holy laws and 
shrink from the transgression of his coin man dm erics ait rewarded 
with abundant blessings and endowed with well’grounded hope as 
well as ample power for the accomplishment of their undertakings T E 

The hope of securing divine aid in the pursuit of material pros- 
pent} 1 had been mankinds oldest and most deeply rooted motive for 
worshipping the gods. Some of the thinkers of the Axial Period, 
most notably the Jewish prophets, had affirmed more rational and 
more enlightened religious beliefs, and their doctrines had been 
restated by Jesus, who, w r hile preaching the fatherhood of God, had 
explicitly denied any correction between virtue and prosperity. 
Hut under the patronage of (Lons Ban line primitive attitude* were 
reinstated in Christian theology. With lamentable eagerness the 
bishops of the Church welcomed the protection of the Emperor 
and assured him that the worship of Jesus was indeed a guarantee 
of victory over all his enemies. The abrupt degeneration of Chris- 
baolty under ibe impact of success is luridly ill um rated in the 
biography of Constantine written by Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea. 
The main theme of this nauseating eulogy was that Constantine 
had become the greatest ruler in history because of bis devotion 
to God and the perfection of his personal character. Henceforth 
Christ inn apologists continued to affirm that worldly success would 
be the reward of piety, while misfortune was either a warning or a 
punishment for sin, and devoted much misguided ingenuity to eluci¬ 
dating the moral purposes of every' catastrophe in history: 1 This 
primitive attitude has constantly reappeared through the later de¬ 
velopment of Christianity, especially during periods of general crisis 
or disaster 

The Church now extended its blessings to the whole Roman 
heritage. Christ had given supremacy to Rome in order lo prepare 
I he way for rite teaching of his gospel and monarchy was the rmJy 
divinely ordained form of government; the emperor exercising 
authority by divine tight. The Christian poet Pludentiua echoed 
Virgil in affirming that Christ bad given the Romans " power for 
everlasting in a supremacy that is from heaven. No bounds Indeed 
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did be set. no limits of lime did be lav down Unending sway he 
taught, so that the valor of Rome should never grow old nor the 
glory slie had won know age. 1 "' Unlike their pagan predecessors. 
Christian spokesmen affirmed a belief in progress, declaring that 
the adoption of the new religion was a sign of mankind's increasing 
enlightenment. and continued to look forward to a kingdom of 
heaven in which love would replace justice as the principle of unity 
and order. But this Messianic kingdom would not be realized until 
the end of lbe world, and during the interim period society could 
not be governed in accord with the ethical teachings of the gospel. 
Human sinfulness required the continued exercise of coercive 
power and the protection of class distinctions and property rights 
by the imperial government. 

Lactantius. the principal Christian spokesman in the era of Con¬ 
stantine, continued to make an uncompromising distinction be¬ 
tween [he ethics of the Church and those of the world- In a work 
dedicated to the Emperor, lie declared that C hristian justice meant 
love, brotherhood, and equality, and hence was completely com 
trary to the existing social order with its class distinction* and its 
reliance on military force, Bui the Christian ideal could be achieved 
only in God's appointed lime, after a 6nal time of troubles in 
which ihe Roman Umpire itself would be destroyed.* Lae I anti us 
did not suggest that the emperor should be guided by Christian 
doctrine in hri government of the empire. Constantine’s legislation 
did, in fact, show a mild Christian influence, most notably in giving 
more protection to women and slaves and restricting divorce; but 
the Christian emperors made no attempt to bring about a new 
social order. On ibe contrary, the destruction of the middle classes 
by excessive taxation, the enforcement of hereditary caste dis¬ 
tinction*, and the exaltation of the military and bureaucratic hier¬ 
archies continued with increasing momentum. 

Thus the Church and the empire, allhough henceforth allied with 
each other, continued to represent diJfercnt ideals, and there was 
no fusion of values. The ethic* of Christianity, projected into the 
millennium, had little practical applicability, and imperial policy 
showed Ml tie Christian influence. Nor did the empire gain new 
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strength from iu adaption of the new religion thrisiiam became 
loyal supporters of the imperiai government, but they did Hot eas¬ 
ily forget their original opposition 10 military service (Basil of 
Caesarea, writing late in the fourth century, declared that soldiers 
who had killed enemies in bailie should be excluded from the 
sacramems for three years), The Church displayed little positive 
cnihustasm for the preservation of the established order. The un¬ 
compromising devaluation ol ail temporal institutions in the writ¬ 
ings of LacUntltis continued to represent the Christian attiiude- 
Puring the fourth century* in fact, increasing numbers of Chris¬ 
tians repudiated all civic responsibilities and sought personal sal¬ 
vation by withdrawing into monasteries and hermitages. 

The firm! struggle between Christianity and paganism lasted 
through the fourth century. At the time of the Edict of Milan the 
Christians composed only a minority—possibly not more than one 
fifth—of the total population oi the empire, but Constantine's 
victory made conversion politically advantageous, and most of the 
imperial officials now became at least nominal Christians and an 
increasing number of Christian bishops belonged to aristocratic or 
bureaucratic families. The new imperial capital that Con si am me 
huili on she hills overlooking the Bosporus was from ihc beginning 
a Christian city. Some members of the landowning aristocracy, 
especially in the City of Rome, remained loyal 10 the traditional 
religion, but they displayed little sense of conviction about the 
existence of the old gods. In opposition to the Chratiam. however, 
they insisted that the traditional myths and the rituals associated 
w ith them were still valid means of access to divine mysteries and 
that the piety and moralities dependent on them should nox be 
wantonly destroyed. As Quintus Aurelius Symmactuis, the last out¬ 
standing representative of Roman paganism, declared in a speech 
delivered in 384 + "each nation has its own gods and peculiar riles. 
The Great Mystery cannot be approached by one avenue alone. 
But use and wont count for much in giving authority to religion. 
Leave us the symbol on which our oaths of allegiance have been 
swom for so many generations Leave us the system which has so 
long given prosperity to the State, A religion should be judged by 
its utility to the men who hold iL*‘* 
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Paganism was s|L£l capable of inspiring one enthusiastic cham¬ 
pion, Const unltneT nephew Julian, who occupied the throne in 
succession to hh cousin Constantins from 361 to 363, It fe im¬ 
possible not to sympathise with this impractical young idealist, 
whose antagonism to the new religion seems to have been Largely 
motivated by a revulsion against the corruption and hypocrisy of 
the imperial conn. Bui although Julian wished to preserve ihe old 
rituals, he was by iso means a conservative- He proposed to or* 
ganize a new synthetic religion centered in the worship of the 
sun as symbolic of tile divine unity and borrowing many of the in¬ 
stitutions of Christianity:. and* being an anient Neo-Platon ist T he 
was a fervent practitioner of asceEic disciplined Julian had more in 
common wilh his Christian contemporaries ihan with the old Greet 
and Roman heroes whose memory be revered. 

Much more typical of ihe old age of paganism was Ehe devotion 
lo tradition displayed by Symmachus and other members of the 
old Roman families. History offers few r more striking examples of 
indurated resistance to change The owner of three great houses in 
Rome iiself, of fifteen country villas, and of large estates in southern 
Italy and northern Africa, Syntotachu* played the role of a Roman 
senator as though he were living in the age of Augustus. His letters, 
composed with scrupulous attention to the rules of rhetoric and 
carefully preserved for the a dim ration of posterity* are filled with 
accounts of the tedious and futile social rituals to which he devoted 
his life. In this age of decadence and universal transform alio a. 
only a generation before the capture of Rome by Ihe Goths, k ss 
extraordinary lo find bow much import-ince was still attached to 
the proper performance of public games. In celebration of his 
son's elevation to the office of praetor, Symmachus arranged for 
the importation of lions and crocodiles from Africa, dogs from 
Scotland, horses from Spain, and Saxon gladiators from Germany. 
If was 11 disaster of major proportions that the crocodiles refused to 
cat and had to be destroyed, the horses were disabled by their 
journey, and ihe gladiators escaped from (he necessity ol killing 
each other in the Colosseum by committing suicide. The blind tra¬ 
ditionalism exhibited in such trivialities goes far to explain both the 
victory of Christianity over the old religion and the decline of Ro¬ 
man power* 

Alter the premature death of Julian in war with the Persians 
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(here were no more pagan emperors, anti the dominance of Chris¬ 
tianity steadily increased. One after another of the old rituals was 
brought to an end, and temples were abandoned or transformed 
into churches. The sacred places of the old religion. Delphi and 
CJetLsis and Olympia and other shrines that had been centers of 
detrition for a thousand years, were gradually descried and left to 
the 5 low erosion of the dements. Although the official policy of the 
emperors was to preserve the more important images of ihc old 
gods as works of art, often by removing them from their original 
homes to the new city of Constantinople, many of them were de¬ 
stroyed by mob attacks. In 416 all public offices were closed to 
adherents of the old religion, and trt 439 the government began to 
prohibit the performance of pagan rites. After the fifth century it 
is no longer possible to find in Greek or Roman literature anv overt 
expressions of disbelief in Christianity, Apparently the last Latin 
writer who preserved some degree of religious skepticism was the 
poet Rutilius Namattanus; his De Reditu Sue, which affirmed the 
greatness of the Roman tradition and voiced contempt for Chris¬ 
tian asceticism, was written in 416. The last important nonChris- 
tian philosopher, the Neo-Pbtonist prod us. died in 4fS5. The 
schools of philosophy at Athens, which had continued to tcacb 
Neo-Platonism rather than Christianity, were dosed by imperial 
decree early in the sixth century. 

In literature and philosophy, Christianity won 3 total victory. 
Not for more than a thousand years would it be possible for any 
citizen of a Christian slate to advocate rejection of any of Its baric 
doctrines. But on the popular level, especially in rural commu¬ 
nities, the acceptance of Christianity bad wry different results. 
Traditional religious attitudes, instead of being destroyed, were in¬ 
corporated into the new religion with only superficial modifications, 
and the neolithic heritage, which had already survived the impo¬ 
sition of Aryan gods in the second millennium r <\. was rcadapted 
to the worship of Jesus, This was made possible by the imnsfor- 
tnation of popular Christianity into a virtually polytheistic religion 
through the veneration of saints and martyrs and the elevation of 
the mother of Jesus into the status of a goddess in oil but name. 
AH over the empire the local deities worshipped by peasants since 
time immemorial were replaced by Christian saints or by the Virgin 
Mary', and these new recipients of popular devotion were honored 
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by some of (be same rituals as their predecessor* and credited with 
similar miraculous powers. Few traces survived of the worship of 
the Olympians, who had always been aristocratic and urban deities; 
but the old chthonion religion associated with the processes of 
agriculture maintained much of its vitality. Under new names the 
peasants continued to revere a mother goddess, to mourn the killing 
of a male deity, to celebrate his triumphant resurrection in the 
spring as a token of the continued fertility of nature, and to honor 
the spirits of the dead, and bring offerings to their tombs. Nor was 
this grafting of Christianity onto the neolithic tradition restricted to 
the illiterate. It is interns ting to find that Monnica, the mother of 
Augustine, was in the habit of bringing cakes and wine to the 
graves of martyrs, apparently without any awareness of the beliefs 
in which this age-old ritual had originated., 

The heroic deeds of the martyrs now became the favorite theme 
of Christian writers. Thus a new mythology was elaborated to re¬ 
place that of the vanished Olympians. It was equally replete with 
miracles and other evidences of supernatural power, hut it honored 
very different values: the endurance of suffering rather than victory 
in battle, ascetic sclf-m unification instead of the perfection of 
nature. Far removed from the teaching of the gospel, it perpetu¬ 
ated the sickly and masochistic tendencies that Christianity had ac¬ 
quired during its centuries of persecution. Men and women who 
had been roasted on grids or tom with iron claws or thrown into 
rivers with millstones around their necks or eaten by lions in the 
arena—these were the official exemplars of the new dispensation. 
Yet it is unlikely that this celebration of suffering exerted much in¬ 
fluence on popular morality. The saints were honored by most of 
their worshippers not for their heroism, bur because they were 
miracle-workers. Even the talcs of martyrdom usually included in¬ 
stances of supernatural protection, although—paradoxically—- 
divine providence did not intervene to prevent the ultimate sacri¬ 
fice. The Perisrephanon Liber of Prude nil us contains many ex¬ 
amples. Thus. Si. Romanus was saved from being burned alive by 
a storm of rain, and was then enabled to continue preaching ser¬ 
mons after bis tongue had been tom out, though Cod did not stop 
his persecutors from finally killing him by breaking his neck; St. 
Agnes was saved from rape when a man who cast lustful eyes 
upon her was blinded by a thunderbolt, though she was soon after- 
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wards beheaded; St Quirinus continued Homing and preaching 10 
his disciples, for some time after being thrown into a river with a 
stone around his neck and was finally drowned only in answer 10 
his own prayers; the corpse of Sr Vincent was first guarded 
against hungry animals by a raven and afterwards, having been 
dropped into the was miraculously iloutcd ashore in order that 
it might receive Christian burial. These evidences of magical power 
made the martyrs suitable objects of popular devotion, and it 
quickly became the custom for theEr adherents to pray to them and 
invoke their protection us though they were actually minor deities 
and to cherish ihdr bones and olher relics in the belief that these 
were still charged with a numinous force that could be used for the 
curing of diseases. The trade in such objects was already so well 
established by the later fourth century as to require legislative regu¬ 
lation. This was a prolongation of ihe old chthonian cult of dead 
heroes which had inspired Sophocles' final celebration of the burial 
of Oedipus in the soil of Attica. The popular belief in the magical 
power of relics—a power exerted in total disregard of all ethical 
considerations—was a survival of even more primitive layers of 
human thought.* 

Meanwhile, the mum preoccupation of the leaders of the post- 
CofbttiJitinean Church was not the promotion of Christian ethics 
but the definition of Christian dogma. Previously, ah converts at 
baptism had been required to subscribe to a general profession of 
the faith, but different branches of the Church had adopted 
slightly different formulas, and there had been no generally ac¬ 
cepted creed. But with the elevation of Christianity into the official 
religion, it seemed important to secure agreement cm the essential 
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elements of its theology. Unfortunately, it soon became apparent 
that Christians held, sharply different opinions about the nature of 
the godhead, especially in the Greek Church with its metaphysical 
inclinations. Released from the perils of martyrdom and elevated 
to membership in the imperial ruling class, the bishops of the 
eastern provinces quickly became involved in speculative battles 
about the Trinity. launching anathemas against each other with 
reckless profusion and sometimes even inching mobs to riot on be¬ 
half of their views. No sooner had one speculative problem been 
satisfactorily settled than a new one began to cause dissension, and 
the comprehensive formulation of Christian doctrine was not com¬ 
pleted for centuries. During the reign of Constantine’s son Con* 
SUUKius, according to tlte sardonic comment of the pagan historian 
Ammbnus Marcellinus, bishops spent so much time hurrying 10 
and fro to ecclesiastical synods that the imperial transportation 
service almost broke down. This dreary series of debates provided 
many lurid examples of Lhe degeneration of Christianity through 
its fusion with Platonism. The religion that hud triumphed, at 
least in the eastern provinces, owed more to Alexandria ihan to 
Jerusalem and emphasized the gnoxis of the philosophical schools 
more than the agape of the gospel. 

For several generations theologians were arguing about Christ's 
divinity. The phrase “Son of God 1 * by which he had always been 
described seemed to imply that lie was somehow distinct from 
God the Father and should not be regarded simply as a manifesta¬ 
tion of the divine in human form, and his identification with the 
Logos of the philosophers meant that this distinction had existed 
eternally and bad not originated with ihe Incarnation Was Christ 
equal to the Father, ot subordinate? The Pandora's box of Christo* 
logical argument was opened by the Emperor Constantine when 
he summoned the First General Council of the Church to meet at 
Ntcaea in 325. its primary function being to draft 3 statement of its 
beliefs. Owing largely to pressure from the Emperor, who himself 
look a leading part in the deliberations, the council succeeded in its 
objective. Asserting Jesus' full equality with God the Father, it 
described him as “God from God, light from light, true God from 
true God, begotten not made, of one substance with the Father." 
This formula, however, did nut win universal approval, and dissent¬ 
ing churchmen soon began to rally their forces and resort to po- 
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ijticii! maneuvering and intriguing in order to secure: its revision 
The Nicene Creed was disputed, in particular, by (he follower of 
tin- Alexandrian theologian Arius. who declared that Je^us was 
subordinate to God the Father, kumaipusios (of similar substance) 
instead of homoomips (of the same substance), For a period the 
homoiourians won (he support of the imperial government and 
gained control of the Greet Church, hut ihe horaooustan position 
was valiantly championed by another Alexandrian, Athanasius, 
and by most of the Latin Church, and finally triumphed at the 
Council of Constantinople in 39L Thenceforth all Christians ac¬ 
cepted the doctrinal position of the Nicene Creed. 

The Council of Constantinople also affirmed ihe full divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, thus adopting a conception of the godhead as 
mysteriously divided inio three persons Formulas reconciling be¬ 
lief in the divine unity with belief in the divine trinity were spon¬ 
sored by three theologians from Asia Minor. Basil of Caesarea, 
Gregory nl Naziaitzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. Some kind of trini¬ 
tarian doctrine had been implicit in the teaching of the early 
Church: apostolic Christianity had spoken of the Holy Spirit as 
though it w^ere a distinct manifestation of divine power, and coii- 
verts had always been baptized in the name of the Father. Lhe Son. 
and Lhe Holy Spirii. and had been immersed three times. Bui Lhe 
activity of the Spirit had never been dearly distinguished from that 
of Jesus, and had apparenily been manifested only in the inspiration 
of Christian converts, not in the government of the cosmos. The 
strong appeal of Trinitarian doctrine to theologians owed more to 
N'eo-FJatonisin than to the gospels. Plotinus had postulated two 
emanations from lhe godhead: the divine reason which became 
identified with Christ and the divine will which became identified 
with (he Holy Spirit. If was chiefly the Greek Church (hue in-* 
sisted on the distinction of the three persons within the godhead— 
a doctrine which, according 10 Gregory of Nyssa, represented a 
middle ground between Jewish mono (he ism and Hdlcnic pojythe- 
i'rni. Latin Christianity always bid more emphasis on divine unity. 
The only Christologfcal heresy that originated in the west was 
that of the Monurchians i also known as SabcJiiam. Mutialists, and 
Pampasriuiis). who erred in too closely identifying with God 
the Fa I her. 

After 3&i she problem of Christ's divinity gave place to the 
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problem of his human sly > which occupied the Greek Church 
through most or ihe fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. As against 
she orthodox contention that he was in some mysterious fashion a 
union of Got! 4 mi man, the Manophysites and, at a Inter date, die 
more moderate Mo not bellies denied hb full humanity, while die 
Nestortot maintained that he hud two separate natures. The ortho¬ 
dox position was affirmed at the Council of Chakedon of 4? ], but 
was not fully esEablishcd until the third Council of Consmniinople 
in 680. 

Be sic d th all the hairsplitting and the political intriguing and 
wirepulling of this series ot councils it is possible to discern some 
issues with real meaning. What was ultimately at stake in die 
Christological controversy involved the cnemial significance of Lhe 
new view of life, and in spite of the Ioss of much of the original 
gospel affirmation, there cun be nu doubt that the orthodox fotniu- 
Latian was Truer to its spirit than any of the heresies. The Nicene 
Creed, asserting rhe unity in Jesus of fuJl godhead and full man¬ 
hood, implied the potential regeneration of the whole of human 
nsiurr. As Inenaeus had declared, *T!ow shall man be changed 
into God unless God has been changed into man?” 7 Athanasius 
insisted that what he was defending against the Arians was man s 
potential deification. Such a doctrine was humanistic, expressing in 
a now form the uffirmaLion of human values that had been Ihe 
essence of the early Greet tradition and hud always distinguished 
Hellenic culture from that of the Orient, The denial of humanism 
was the underlying intention of the Christological heresies, all of 
which reflected a $en*e of the total separation of divinity and hu¬ 
manity. 

A nanism represented the tendency of the Platonists to suppose 
that man could approach God only by shedding everything that 
made him fleshly and material and hence to regard Jesus as an 
Intermediary between earth and heaven. A more fundamental 
divergence from Hellenic ways of thinking appeared in the Mo- 
nophysite and Kestori&n movements. These were theoretically in op- 
position to each other, as the Monophy sites declared that Christ 
had only a divine nature while the Nestodans regarded him as 
both human and divine, but they were alike in their inability to ac- 
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ccpi the fusion of manhood and godhead in one personality. These 
movements won their chief support among Oriental peoples who 
had never accepted the values of Hellenism, and became vehicles 
for the expression of the Oriental opposition to Hdleno-Roraan 
imperialism. The Monophysitc position was defended by the native 
“Coptic” population of Egypt, which had been antagonistic to the 
dominant Greek minority since the time of the Ptolemies, and by 
most of the inhabitant* of Syria. It had, in fact, been anticipated by 
Ihird-oentury Syrian theologians, especially by Paul of Samosata, 
who had been both a Christian bishop anti an official of the inde¬ 
pendent frontier kingdom of Palmyra. Ncstorianism spread into 
territories farther east, beyond the boundaries of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, and became the dominant form of Christianity in Persia and in 
centra! Asia. In this manner the opposition between Hellenic hu¬ 
manism and the Oriental belief in divine transcendence, which 
had been a main factor in the cultural history of the Near East ever 
since Alexander had built his empire, reappeared in Christian 
theology The Monophy sites of Syria and Egypt became, in fact, 
so fanatically hostile to the orthodox Qtristology that they eventu¬ 
ally welcomed Ihe Mohammedan conquest of the seventh century. 
Mohammed was not a Christian, but be was at least an enemy of 
Hellenism and a spokesman for the Oriental concept of divinity. 

Thus, the belief that manhood and godhood were so nearly akin 
that they could be united in the person of Jesus was enshrined at 
the heart of the orthodox Christian mythology, in opposition to 
the Oriental denial of humanistic values. According to Judaism, 
man had been made in the likeness or God; for pre-Platonic 
Hellenism he had become godlike when he most fully exercised 
bis natural powers. Despite a revolutionary transformation in the 
concept of the human personality, Christian theology continued 
to affirm that the highest religious values were in accord with the 
nature of man and that their realisation was a process of self-ful¬ 
fillment rather than of self-suppression. 

Probably, however, tlic ell deal purposes of Chris tian ity would 
have liven better served if the Church had remained content with 
the simple affirmation that Jesus was a revelation of divinity in 
human form, instead of attempting to define this mystery in 
philosophical terms. AU the verbal and dialectical ingenuity dis¬ 
played by generations of theologians could not make the Christian 
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conception of the nature of Jesus intelligible to the human mind. 
Even more incomprehensible. and more remote from ethical con¬ 
siderations, were the doctrines of the Trinity and of the separate 
identity of the Holy Spirit. Unlike the affirmation of Christ’s two¬ 
fold nature, these myths satisfied no emotional needs and symbol- 
tied no moral values Incapable of imaginative representation, they 
survived in Christian theology only as monuments of misplaced 
speculative subtidy. 

And although the creeds of Nicaea and Chakedon represented 
a victory of humanism over Orientalism, litis victory was perhaps 
more verbal than real, especially in the Creek Church. Christian 
thought had been so deeply influenced by the pessimistic mysticism 
of the Hellenic decadence that it could never afterwards be wholly 
disentangled from it. When Basil of Caesarea spoke of Christians 
as "isoi concerning themselves with tlie body, nor deigning to waste 
a thought upon it, but as if passing their lives in alien flesh" and 
declared that the mind enlightened by grace “b at last initiated 
into the great speculations, and observes the great mysteries,” and 
when Gregory of Nyssa declared that the human spirit '’must 
transfer all its powers of affection front material objects to the intel¬ 
lectual contemplation of immaterial beauty," they were echoing the 
Platonic tradition, not the teaching of Jesus,* The impulse to 
repudiate the material world had become a part of the Christian 
attitude in spite of its inconsistency with Christian theology. The 
clearest demonstration of this Platonization of Christianity 1 was to 
be found in the art of the early Christian empire, which was the 
logical sequel nf the art of late paganism, with no sharp break in 
the continuity of spirit and technique. It was significant that the 
Church found it possible to adopt the Hellenistic cosmology, as 
first expounded in the Tinmens and afterwards improved by the 
astronomers of Alexandria. Down lo the Renaissance, Christians 
continued to regard the universe as a series of concentric circles in 
which the uncertainties of sublunar life were contrasted with the 
unfailing regularity of the stars and a vast extent of 3 -pace separated 
hitman corruption from divine perfection. The soul could rise to 
heaven only by shedding everything that made it earthly. 

1 Lttitto of Si. Bjsit, Imbil&Tcd bv Luted bv W Mdwe Ei A WjJ- 
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The meaning of this altitude became manifest in the morutMtc 
movement. This represented a diversion into new channels of the 
emotional currents originally responsible for Christianity's growth 
and triumph. With the absorption of the Christian Church into the 
Roman slate, the revulsion against He! Ic no-Roman civil!ration and 
the hope of a new way of salvation could no longer find fulfillment 
simply in the profession of a new religion. During the fourth cen¬ 
tury agrowing number of individuals sought personal salvation by 
withdrawing from society, giving away all their possessions, and 
devoting themselves, either singly or in groups, to the practice of 
asceticism. Exhibiting in a most extreme form the Christian con¬ 
viction that the values of the gospel were totally opposed to those 
of worldly society and that the existing political and economic 
order was inherently sinful and unjust, tuonasticism reflected the 
failure of early Christian thought to establish a relationship be¬ 
tween the temporal and the spiritual order. As long as this dichot¬ 
omy continued, Christianity could not give new strength to Lhe 
Roman Empire, but tended, on the contrary', to weaken it. The 
monastic withdrawal must hove been an important contributing 
factof to the fifth-century collapse of Roman power in western 
Europe. 

Affirming human brotherhood and equality, the monk put him¬ 
self on a level with the poorest of his fellow creatures by surrender¬ 
ing all his property and living on the minimum necessary for sur¬ 
vival. Regarding all fleshly desires as evil, he prepared himself for 
the millennium by trying to become a wholly spiritual being. The 
more extreme ascetics retired into total solitude, lived exclusively 
on bread and water, and cultivated every kind of physical discom¬ 
fort in the hope that this would lead them to the knowledge of 
God-- Some men were broken by the struggle with the flesh, suc¬ 
cumbing finally to sensual temptation or menial collapse. Con¬ 
temporary records make it plain that other* were victorious. 
Many ascetics retained a remarkable degree of physical and mental 
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health into extreme old age. Improbable as ji mav seem to the 
modem reader, there cart be no doubt that long years of successful 
self-discipline gave them strength of character, serenity of spirit, 
■psychological insight, and even some degree of worldly wbdom 

The movement began in the deserts of Egypt, where Apollonius 
of Tyana had encountered hermits long before the spread of the 
new religion, and owed much of Its impetus to the impression 
made by one extraordinary individual. About Lhe year 270 a young 
man named Anthony, the son of a prosperous farmer in a village of 
Upper Egypt, gave away his inheritance and fled into the wilder* 
ness, 1 It h significant that what impelled him to renounce all hh 
worldly goods was the story of how Christ urged the rich young 
man to sell ah hb possessions and give the money to the poor. 
The protest against economic injustice was an important dement 
in monastic-ism, though its remedy was to withdraw from society 
nther than to reform it. But while Anthony tried to practice the 
gospel ethic, he was also deeply influenced by superstitions in¬ 
herited from the old Egyptian religion. Egyptian Christ iu ns si ill 
believed in a multitude of supernatural beings with magical powers, 
though the gospel had transformed them from gods into agents 
of the devil. Settling first in an empty tomb and then for twenty 
years in an abandoned fort near the top of a moun tain , and living 
on bread and water left for hint by his friends, Anthony had to 
fight a long series of battles against the demons who regarded the 
as their peculiar domain. They tempted him by showing 
hkn a desirable young woman and a handsome boy, iried to 
stighten him by assembling herds of lions, wolves, and snakes, and 
even physically assaulted him. The friends who brought him 
hread used to hear ! 'the sound of tumult and of onicry, and to see 
flashing spears, and at night they would see the whole in n un tain 
filled with fiery phantoms." * Eventually they insisted on breaking 
in upon his solitude* chiefly because they were convinced that hi* 
long austerity must have given him miraculous powers for the cure 
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gf diseases. Anthony responded to their appeals, and demonstrated 
such impressive numinous powers chat his fame quickly spread 
through ad EgypL 

Down io his dealh dose to his hundredth year Anthony con¬ 
tinued to spend most of his time in the desert, sett] in £ finally in a 
little oasis dose to ihe Red Sea where he could grow hb own food: 
hut io his later years he made occasional visits to Egyptian cities 
in order to cast out devils and perform other cures and to confirm 
the faith of his fellow Christians. In spite of his firm belief in the 
physical reality of the phantasms that assaulted him in his desert 
solitudes, he was plainly a man of magnetic personal force. Al¬ 
though he had the intellectual equipment of an Egyptian peasant, 
speaking no Greek and apparently not even learning to read, he be¬ 
came one o! the most widely known men of his lime, even receiving 
letters requesting -lJ vice from the Emperor Comtanti^- 

Anthony gave such prestige to the ascetic life that ihnu^inds of 
other Egyptians were Mjon fallowing his example, seme of ihi’m 
assembling in com muni lies, othtr> preferring solitude. Throughout 
the fourth century the most nourishing monastic colonies were at 
Nitria* thirty-seven piles across the desert from Alexandra and 
at Sccie, across an additional forty miles of trackless sand. Here 
each candidate for sanctity lived in a stone hut rooted with 
branches and furnished with a sheepskin. a lamp, a jar of oih und 
occasionally u few book*, while h is larder consisted of a few dried 
peas and lentils and a little bread and honey. The monks sup¬ 
ported themselves by plaiting palm leaves into baskets and mars, 
which they carried into Alexandria to sell at infrequent inlervals- 
Thesr austerities sometimes became competitive, each of them try¬ 
ing to support life on as little food as possible and to outdo his 
neighbor in the practice of prayer and (hating- In thestr colonies 
there was little collective discipline, and individuals made their 
own rules. Some ascetics, however, preferred a more rigidly orjun- 
ired type of community which would provide spiritual guldense 
and make possible a division of labor. In about 320 an ex --ml titer 
named Pachomius founded an institution with u military lype of 
discipline which soon had over a thousand inmates. This was the 
first Christian monastery. 

In the course of generations the flight to the desert evoked a con 
slilcrablc body of biographical literature, beginning with the lift 
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of Anthony written by Athanasius. Nothing illustrates more sharply 
the revolution of values that was transforming classical civilization. 
I he hermits found peace and happiness by repudiating all civic 
obhgations and ambition* and reducing existence to its batest 
essentials, They preferred The bleak expanses of the deserc 10 the 
dry life that had been regarded for a thousand years as necessary 
for tnaly human development, No doubt many ascetics w ere chiefly 
motivated by the leaf of bell and the hope of earning eternal saiva- 
cion; m they could no longer prove themselves worthy of heaven 
by risking martyrdom, they tried to demonstrate it by voluntary 
self-pumshnienu Yet one should not overemphasize the marc mor¬ 
bid aspects of early Christian asceticism. The hermits wrestled 
with carnal desires which they had come to regard as sinful, but in 
the literature of the desert a pathological obsession with the cor¬ 
ruption of the flesh appears ns the exception rather than the rulc. 
The strongest impression to be derived from many of the recorded 
sayings of the early desert fathers h that they found an immediate 
uud positive contentment in their way of life In spite of its aubter- 
itv. the desert meant serenity and freedom. As one of she early 
recluses declared in his old age p after Scete had become over¬ 
crowded: "the sparseness of those who at that time dwelt in the 
desert was gracious to us as a caress: it lavished liberty upon us, 
in the far-flung vastness of that solitude.*'* The hermit was re¬ 
leased from economic burdens and civic responsibilities and from 
the whole oppressive atmosphere of the RcQg no- Roman decadence. 
There was a poetic quality in the lives of the desert fathers, though 
it was a poetry not of pagan daylight but of the starlit darkness * 1 
The monies did not forget the Christum critic of charity, and 
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much of the literature emphasize* their courtesy and generosity. 
“A dry and ever diet joined together with loving-kindness” was 
one man's formula tor sanctity. The monk should hate "relaxa- 
tion of the body iiiicl vainglory*'; he was close to salvo lion if lie hod 
“humility and poverty and judgeth not another “ Many of the anec- 
dotes display a most scrupulous anxiety not to give offense to any¬ 
one. But the fundamental conviction that caused ihe*e men lo go 
oui Into the desert was that Cod could he found only in private 
meditutiam not in social activity, all civilization being necessarily 
corrupting, [n the words of the Abbot Alois, “except a man shall 
say in his heart, I atone and Cod are in this world, he shall not 
find peace."" The whole movement was deeply influenced by the 
doelrines of Gri^en. as was demonstrated in the writings of its most 

■o v 

influential theoretical exponent, the fourth-century theologian 
Evagrius. Following Origcn* the monk sought salvation through a 
mystical gut™, to be achieved by I he suppression of all distracting 
emotions. Evagrtus fell that he was dose to salvation when, at the 
end of his life, lie could say that for three years he had not felt 
fleshly desire/ 

During the fourth century the Egyptian monks became generally 
known elsewhere, and in other parts of the empire men began to 
respond to the same impulse to repudiate civilization, Ascetics 
sought seclusion in Forest huts and mountain caves and on unin¬ 
habited islands, though climatic conditions were nowhere else so 
favorable as in Egypt, The mo Yemen! spread intm Syria, where it 
Was marked by the most extreme austerities, and into Asia Minor 
and the Balkans and the islands of lhe Mediterranean. It was car¬ 
ried into western Europe by Martin, a native of the Balkans who 
settled as a henuil near Tours, in Gaul, about the year 356* and 
who displayed some of the childlike simplicity and ihe love for na¬ 
ture and wild animats which afterward distinguished Francis of 
Assisi, Pagan writers, along with some more rationalistic Chris¬ 
tians. violently denounced ihe monks for deserting their civic re^ 
sensibilities and voiced their horror of The anti-civilised values and 
view of life inherent in ihe movement* but n reflected too much of 
the sensibility of the age to be choked by any reasonable argu¬ 
ment. 
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Soiiie of i he early monies came from upper-class backgrounds 
bunhe large majority seem to have been men of humble parentage 
and tittle or no education. The whole movement had, in fact, a 
markedly democratic flavor, by contrast with the aristocratic and 
authoritarian tendencies represented by the bishops of the post- 
Constantinccm Church. Asceticism not only offered a way of escape 
from civic obligations: li wets a means of achieving power and 
prestige, becoming, in fact, the poor niLin's pathway to greatness. 
There was a deep significance in Lhe words with which the theolo¬ 
gian John Cassias spoke of one of the Egyptian monks, □ certain 
Abbot John ,l He sprang from obscure parents, bul, owing to ihe 
name of Jesus, has become so well known to utmost aft mankind 
that the very lords of the Temporal world who hold the reins of 
empire and are a [error to all powers and kings, venerate him as 
their lord, and from distant countries seek hh advice/ 1 T 

For theologians austerity Jed to the knowledge of God. but the 
popular mind was more interested in its concrete and utilitarian 
effects* There was a deeply rooted conviction, inherited from prehis¬ 
toric time!;, that extreme asceticism and the mastery of all fleshly 
desires auiomaiically resulted in a numinous power which would 
manifest itself m miracles of healing and in worldly wisdom. Tire 
saint was the successor of the primitive shaman and medicine mam 
For this reason the hermit's cell was not likely to remain secluded. 
The peasants of the neighborhood would seek his help and bring 
him offerings of food, as formerly they had come to the priests 
of local deities. When he died, his hones and other relics continued 
ia be charged with power, and the possession of his corpse some¬ 
times led to battles between rival communities. 

The most widely read of the lives of the monks were those which 
especially emphasized their supernatural sjifts, implying that any¬ 
one who devoted himself to praying and fasting* never bathed, and 
endured the most complete physical discomfort could always cure 
diseases* tame wild animals, and give advice on practical ptoblenis- 
The collection made by Palludius near the beginning of the fifth 
century. The Paradise of the Holy Fathers r was particular I v replete 
with, marvels. Some of The tales related by Pulladius were pure 
folklore, such as hi* account of how a woman was changed into a 
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marc by a sorcerer with whom she had refused to commit adultery 
and how she changed hack into her proper form l>\ the 
ministrations of a Christian hermit. Other marvels mtri billed i o 
the desert fathers had a more specifically Christian flavor. Pal¬ 
ladios told a story of it monk who. wishing to cms a river* w 
embarrassed hs * 1 die necessity of undressing and I hereby seeing his 
own naked body, but who w;is rescued from his dikmma by ac¬ 
quiring the power to walk across the top of the water. This may be 
described as Christian huglotogy at its worst ‘ 

Throughout the fourth century the more sober leader, of the 
Church resisted the degradation of the saint into rhe magician, ad¬ 
mitting that abrades were sometimes possible but refusing to ac¬ 
cept ihom without strong evidence and insisting that the only true 
purpose of the ascetic life was the knowledge of God. The conflict 
between wphisiSeated and vulgar Chmlianity was especially bitter 
in Gaul where flic bishops, most of whom belonged to the Gallic 
aristocracy* tried to check the fame that Martin of Tours was win¬ 
ning both as a miracle-worker and as a rep resent alive of democratic 
attitudes. But in the course of generations the belief in the magical 
power of sanctitv grew more widespread and even the ruling classes 
came to believe in the virtues of asceticism In 395 one of the 
richest and most cultivated of the Gallic landowners* Paulinus, 
gave up his wealth, abandoned the writing of secular poetry, 
and retired into religious seclusion with hi* wife and a few friends 
at Nola in Italy p This sensational event, which was regarded by 
other Gallic aristocrats as a kind of betrayal* ilium ruled the trend 
of the times. One of Faulinus* friends, fcverus, subsequently wrote 
a widely read life of Martin of Tours, laying great emphasis on his 
supernatural pwers and arguing that he surpassed all the Egyp¬ 
tian hermits os a worker of miracles. 

The most extraordinary examples of ascetic ism were the L ast¬ 
ern pillar saints. Toward the end of the fourth century an illiterate 
Syrian shepherd of the name of Syiticon resolved to achieve sanc¬ 
tity by standing perpetually in the same spot* without moving or 
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sitting down- Not far from the city of Antioch his admirers built 
him 'd pillar over a hundred feet high, with a railing around ite 
summit to protect him from fading, and here, through all weath¬ 
ers and vicissitudes, he continued to stand for thirty years, A lad¬ 
der enabled disciples to bring him food and seek, his guidance on 
spiritual and practical problems. When he died, troop* prevented 
his corpse from being stolen by marauding Arabs, and transported 
it into Antioch, wherc it became one of the most prized treasures 
of the chy. Even more remarkable was the canter of Daniel, an¬ 
other Syrian of humble origin, who took his stand on a pillar in 
H suburb of Cons l anti nop le in list: year 460, when he was fifty* 
one years of age. This manifestation of austerity earned such uni- 
versa I admiral ion that he became one of the most powerful fig¬ 
ures in the empire, being frequently consulted on delicate politi¬ 
cal problems by the emperor himself. On one occasion when civil 
ww was imminent, Daniel left his pillar nnd {the soJe$ of hb feet 
being completely worn away) was earned into the center of the 
city in order Lhui he might use his influence as a peacemaker* He 
then returned to his pillar and continued to .stand on it until his 
death at the age of eightyTour* 

Eventually the ascetic impulse was brought under control and 
diverted into more constructive channels through the development 
of more organized forms of monasiidsm, with rules of behavior 
that struck a reasonable balance between laxity and austerity. 
After Padiomius the most influential figure in the early develop¬ 
ment of institutionalized asceticism was Basil of Caesarea, About 
the middle of the fourth century he founded a monastery in Asia 
Minor with a system of discipline which became a model for other 
communities. Institutional n von as licisui was soon afterwards in¬ 
troduced Into Ttaly. chiefly by Jerome, but ihe most successful of 
the early western com muni lies was that of Leri ms. established in 
about 400 on an island close to the modem city of Cannes, The 
greatest leader of the movement in the west was John Cassian* a 
theologian of Balkan origin who spent some years in Egypt and 
Palestine and founded the monastery of St. Victor near Marseilles: 
about 410. Distrusting miracles, emphasizing hard work as well 
as austerity, and providing much excellent moral advice, especially 
wilh reference to the sin of acciitia to which, monk* were espe- 
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cbJIy liable/ Cassian's Institutes and Conferences set tbe stand¬ 
ards for the whole future of western monastic isun 

By perpetuating in a new form the communal spirit lhai had 
cbaracEcrked the first'Century Church h keeping the ascetic impulse 
within reasonable touts* and promoting economic and intellectual 
progress, monasticism performed most useful social services* es¬ 
pecially during the Dark Ages of western Europe. Lerius* located 
in an area that the modem world has dedicated to pfeasure* was 
for a long time an impomni center of learning and culture, and 
its example was followed by other western institutions. Vet the 
social value of monastic!™ was largely a by-product, unintended 
by the founders of the movement. Monks were expected to devote 
themselves to work* partly in order that they might be self-sup- 
porting and partly because of its therapeutic value in guarding 
them against carnal temptations But their purpose was always 
personal salvation, not the promotion of social welfare. 

This whole Impulse of escape from social Life shows how 4 deeply 
Christianity had been influenced by the pessimism of its environ¬ 
ment. During the fourth century the Church became so deeply 
permeated with tills attitude that it could never regain the origi¬ 
nal optimism of the gospel. Officially, it condemned the Gnostic 
and Manichaean heresies and continued to affirm the goodness of 
nature and the coming resurrection of the body; yet in practice 
Christian ethics now displayed a growing revulsion against the 
flesh as inherently sinful and unclean. In its fear of carnal desire 
Christianity even began to find spiritual merit* in physical disa¬ 
bility. The fourth-century poet Ptudcntius described how the mar- 
tyr Laurent to. ordered by pagan magisi rates to produce the gold 
and silver that the Church was supposed to have hidden, assent 
bled a group of Chrisikn invalids and cripples and declared that 
these were its only true treasures, "These are the disciples of light 
whom a feeble body contracts lest through the good health of the 
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Oesh the mind should well to insolence. When sickness destroys 
the limbs the soul thri ves more vigorously.”' 3 

Hie sense of sin attached itself particularly ro the strongest of 
man's natural impulses, The Church never forgot that Jesus had 
liiken part in the wedding feast at Cana, nor did it repudiate 
Paul's common-sense advice to his converts that it was belter to 
many than to be inflamed with sexual desire; yet bv the fourth 
cetiiury tt bad come to believe that celibacy was a preferable con¬ 
dition. no matter what emotional conflicts it might email The fact 
that man*s ‘-exuaj organs responded only to carnal desire* nol to 
conscious control by the will, came to be regarded as proof that 
the sexual act was essentially sinful That children could not be 
propagated without Just was the curse inflicted on Adam and Eve 
in punishment for eating the far bidden apple. Christians who pro- 
duccd children in marriage were exempted from guilt* yet T accord¬ 
ing to St. Ambrose, it was through the inherent shamefulnc^ of 
lie sexual act that Adam’s sin was transmitted to aU his descend¬ 
ants. All men were worthy of bell because all men were conceived 
in lust. Such an attitude, which scarcely appeared in Chrlrtiwn 
writings before the fourth century, was closer to Manichacan 
dualtim chart to the teaching of the Gospel. It produced an ob¬ 
sessive craving for physical purity which had a lasting effect on 
Christian attitudes. 

The psychological results were luridly illustrated in the letters 
of St. Jerome. Bom in Illyria in 340 and educated largely in Rome, 
became the greatest scholar of the early Latin Church, being 
mainly responsible for the standard translation of the Bible, the 
Vulgate. Is temperament he was a typical man of Setters, who 
seemed mare akin to an Erasmus or a Voltaire than to the desert 
fathers. Because he loved the classics, he found ii difficult to ac¬ 
cept as the word of God Hebrew writings that ^med to him 
harsh and barbarous," and believed that he had been rebuked in 
a vision for preferring Cicero to Christ Cantankerous and ego¬ 
tistical, he was indeed not a likely candidate for sanctity, and his 
kiters pimgently reveal his low opinion of most of his contempt 
raries. Yet Jerome deemed it necessary to adopt a life of celibacy 
and do battle with his own fleshly impulses* chiefly, it would ap- 


3 Quoted by frdtnun.: op ciL, p- 318 . 
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pear, from fear of hell. As a young roan be spent three years as 
a hermit m the Syrian desert, punishing hi* body and dream¬ 
ing constancy of Roman dancing girls. "My face was pallid with 
fasting." he declared afterwards, “but my heart was hot with de¬ 
sires in my cold bodv." After living in Antioch and Constantine pit; 
he relumed to Rome in 382 at the request of the Pope in order 
to introduce monastic institutions into Italy, and then retired 
to a monastery at Bethlehem, where lie spent the last thirty years 
of his life. His letters, most of which were written to aristocratic 
Roman women, consisted largely of exhortations to perpetual 
chastity. Lest they should be templed to marry and bear children, 
he reminded them in crude detail of the physiological needs oi 
infants. Virgins should be perpetually on guard against their own 
carnal desires; they should abjure wine and hot food and live 
solely on cold herbs, and they should never bathe lest they be cor¬ 
rupted by the sight of their own nakedness. The Behemoth that had 
been so admiringly described in the fortieth chapter of die Book of 
Job as the most remarkable of God's creations seemed to Jerome to 
symbolize ihe devil. Behemoth's “strength," according to Job, “is 
in bis loins, and his force is in the navet of his belly," By loins and 
navel, Jerome declared, the Bible meant the male and female 
sexual organs.-' 

One of Ihe most extraordinary documents of early Christianity is 
Jerome's dissertation Dt Ctmodia Vkglnittuts, which was written 
a$ a tetter to a girl of fourteen. To this young protegee Jerome 
described his own early struggles with sensual desire. He went on to 
assure her that by devoting her life to Christ she could enjoy a 
heavenly lover who would more than compensate for the lack 
of an earthly husband. '"Let the seclusion of your own chamber 
ever guard you; aver let the Bridegroom sport with you within, II 
you pray, you are speaking to your Spouse; if you read, he is speak¬ 
ing io you. When sleep falls on you, He will come behind the wall 
and will put his hand through the holt in the door and will touch 
your flesh. And you will awoke and rise up and cry: T am sick 
with love.*" * 
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If all believers had lived in accord with Jerome's principles. 
Christianily would quick!) have become extinct. The Church 
gradually worked out a double standard of morality, requiring 
strict asceticism from the clergy, but permitting laymen to earn 
salvation by following more humanistic rules of behavior. This 
dualism reflected a radical disharmony in Christian doctrine be¬ 
tween i he original teaching of Jesus and Paul and the otherworldly 
pessimism acquired during later generations. The impulse of ascetic 
escape was never again so strong as during the fourth century, 
and in later ages, under the influence of Augustine. Christian 
doctrine no longer made such a sharp separation between the 
Church and the world and laid increasing emphasis on the perme¬ 
ation of social life by Christian ethics. Yet a Jong scries of Christian 
ascetics continued to affirm the transcendent value of total chastity 
and to project their sexual wishes, with little or no disguise, upon 
the heavenly bridegroom. 



4 


The Dawn of Western 
Civilization 


T here can be no doubt that Christianiiy brought new life to 
Helkno-Roman society. The vigor and experimentation dis¬ 
played after the adoption of the new religion wen: in marked con¬ 
trast to the dreary uniformity characteristic of the first and second 
centuries. But as long as the Church believed in □ sharp separation 
between the natural and the spiritual order, it could give no new 
strength to the imperial government. A civilization cannot preserve 
its vitality unless its institutions are seen as embodiments of ulti¬ 
mate values and [deals. According to the teaching of fourth-cen¬ 
tury Christianity, ultimate values could be realized only in the 
coming kingdom of heaven, and all existing institutions were too 
deeply tainted with sin to be worth defending. Christian writings 
of this period make it plain that there was no longer any sufficient 
willingness to maintain the fabric of civilized society. Many of 
the most vigorous and idealistic citizens oF the empire no longer 
cared to participate in social activities, but preferred to leave its 
preservation to divine providence. In spite of the fact that the rule 
of the emperors was declared to be In accord with the will of God. 
thus acquiring a new basis of legitimacy, devout citizens believed 
that the pursuit of individual salvation was more important than 
their duty to the state. 

This attitude was justified by means of an irrational confidence 
in God's government of Che world. Retaining the primitive belief 
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that religious observances were a guarantee of earthly good fortune 
and combining it with the cl herworlJJ bless of Christianity, the 
Church declared that God tould be trusted to protect his wor¬ 
shippers and ihal the only way to secure peace and prosperity was 
to be worthy of them by pious living. During the barbarian tn- 
vasionx of the fifth century. Christian leaders repeatedly insisted 
that the people of the empire had brought their misfortunes upon 
themselves by their own wickedness, “By our sins the barbarians 
are strong, declared Jerome; "by ou.r vices is the Roman army de¬ 
feated, But Jerome was not referring to the failure of the Roman 
people to perform their patriotic duties; he meant that the invasions 
were iusiigated by God as punishments for sin. According to ihe 
predictions of Patt] and oilier New Testament writers, the empire 
was expected to last until the final time of trouble? heralding the 
end of the world. When human wickedness had been sufficiently 
rebuked. God woutd restore the imperial peace and order, The 
ascetic who devoted his life to prayer did more to secure divine aid, 
and hence contributed more to the welfare of society, than the 
soldier or the statesman. Mom Christian writers set out to minimize 
the catastrophes they were witnessing, in the belief that the adop¬ 
tion of the true religion must necessarily 1* a guarantee of God's 
protection. 

The result of such an attitude was a gradual breakdown of cen¬ 
tral authority in the western provinces of the empire. Its immediate 
cause was the advent of barbarian invaders, but it should be em¬ 
phasized that this was made possible only bv the reluctance of 
citizens to perform ihcir civic duties. The invaders were relatively 
ew in number, and Roman-tramed armies were usually capable 
of defeating them. Bui the will to defend the empire was lacking. 
Manj Roman citizens* oppressed by high taxes mid bureaucratic 
regimen I Lilian, actually preferred barbarian rule/ Especially sig- 
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niffC&nt was line general reluctance to serve ip the army* in conse¬ 
quence of which the imperial government bad adopted the fatal 
policy of recruiting jts forces largely from barbarian mercenaries. 
The legions supposed to defend the empire against German raiders 
were now composed largely of German troops and were evenh i 
by German-born generals. 

In the laic fourth century' a new movement of peoples in' 
Germanic North was initiated by the arrival of the Huns from 
Asia Flying from these formidable invaders, Germanic tribes 
began to press southward and westward and to seek refuge within 
the borders of the empire. Rome had admitted and absorbed similar 
groups in earlier centuries, and no particular difficulties were an¬ 
ticipated, especially as most of the Germans had already accepted 
Christianity h although b its Anars form. The influx of barbarians, 
however, was too large for successful assimilation; mt could the 
soldiers of the Roman army be trusted to defend the government 
against their kinsfolk. In consequence, the imperial authorities 
were unable to regain control of the situation. 

tn 378 the Visigoths, who had been admitted into the Balkans 
bin afterwards mistreated by Roman officials, defeated and killed 
ihe Emperor VuJens in the Baltic of Adrinnople, For the next 
generation they gave little further trouble, but early in the fifth 
century they began 10 move into Italy. The empire had recently 
been divided into eastern and western sections under different 
emperors. one of whom ruled at Constantinople and the other 
at Ravenna, which had replaced Rome us the imperial headquarters 
in the west. 1 The government at Ravenna promptly summoned 
most of the legions from the Rhine frontier lo meet the threat, but 
they failed to prevent the Visigoths From seizing and plundering the 
City of Rome in 410. These were the Jim foreign invaders to cap¬ 
ture the city for more than eight hundred years. Meanwhile, the 
withdrawal of the legions left the northern provinces inadequately 
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defended against oilier groups of barbarians. During the neat 
generation, the Burgundians moved into eastern Gsuh the Angles 
and Saxons occupied eastern Britain p the Vandals swept across 
Spain into northern Africa, and the Visigoths, evacuating Italy, 
settled in southwestern Gaul and in Spain. Ravenna, guarded by 
its marshes from attack by land, remained at first the official capital 
of the western empire, but its emperors had little authority outside 
the city and were wholly depends on the army. In 476 the last of 
these puppet rulers was removed by a German-bom genera]. 
Shortly afterwards the Ostrogoths invaded Italy, and yet another 
Germanic tribe, the Franks, took possession of northern Gaul. 
Thus the traditional order came to an end in all the Latin provinces 
of the empire. 

For contemporaries, it should be emphasized, this was by no 
means the end of the Roman Empire. The traditional authority was 
still represented by the emperor at Constantinople, and after the 
deposition of the last of the puppet rulers at Ravenna he was re¬ 
garded as Lhe rightful sovereign of the whole empire. Even the 
barbarian chieftains -recognized his supremacy, at least in theory. 
Their rule was at first restricted to ih ck own tribesmen, and it was 
only gradually that they began to organize new kingdoms. Nor did 
The advent of the Germans mean any immediate revolutionary 
change in social organization. They were now* settled within the 
imperial domain, living $idc-by*siUc with the previous inhabitants, 
but most of the land remained in the possession of the same oc¬ 
cupants, and many of the wealthy families continued to control 
their estates and their tenants and 10 cultivate the arts and letters 
With a sublime unawareness that they were living through e major 
historical catastrophe. Contemporaries saw only a temporary break¬ 
down of the central authority and a consequent increase h disorder. 
Socie ty began to be atomized into small units, and new responsibili¬ 
ties for the protection of life and property were assumed by the large 
landow ners and more especially by the bishops of the Church, most 
of whom belonged to the aristocracy and were hence accustomed to 
rule. Thus the movement toward feudalism which had been initialed 
during the disturbances of The third century was carried farther. ]t 
was generally assumed, however, that the old order must eventually 
be re-established. This assumption continued, in fact, to dominate 
political thinking are western Europe through Lhc whole or the Dark 
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and early Middle Ages, as was shown by the establishment of the 
Holy Roman Empire/ 

This lack of understanding was due in part to the leaching of 
the Church. God, it was supposed, would not permanently with¬ 
draw his protection from the empire that had so recently learned to 
honor and worship him. Christian writers like Augustine were 
much concerned to minimiz e (he shock of such events as the sack 
of Rome, arguing that many comparable catastrophes had occurred 
in pagan times and that lire practices of war had become more 
humane since the adoption of the new religion.' Persons who took 
refuge in churches, Augustine pointed out, had been spared from 
massacre; and even if a number of Christian virgins had been 
raped, this was probably permitted by God in order that they 
might not become sinfully proud of their chastity. An even more 
extraordinary incomprehension of events was exhibited by tire 
writers of filth-century Gaul, such as Sidonius ApolUnarius. A 
wealthy aristocrat, man of letters, and Christian bishop. Sidonius 
was born in 430 and died in 488, thus witnessing the final col¬ 
lapse of Roman power in the west; yet, to judge from his writ¬ 
ings, the Gallic upper-class families continued through all the dis¬ 
orders to live in much the same fashion as their ancestors of the 
previous century. Sidonius seems to hove found the Germans dis¬ 
turbing chiefly because of their lack of social graces. He complained 
(hat they greased their hair with murid butter, ware clothes of skins, 
tattooed their cheeks green, fed too heavily on unsavory messes, 
and spoke harshly and loudly. Hb tellers show him performing his 
duties as landowner and bishop and taking measures to protect and 
feed the people of his diocese. Before assuming these administrative 
responsibilities he had continued to write poems in the traditional 
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riic tot ecu! style, These have been described as marking "probably 
fhe utmost extreme of Indurated conventionality that Ktemry art 
te ever reached.** * 

Thus, the end of the Roman Empire in the western provinces was 
followed not by an abrupt break in the tradition of civilization, 
but by a slow and gradual decline. For centuries trade and in¬ 
dustry continued to decrease, cities-decayed, localities became 
economically and culturally dependent on their own resources, 
facilities for education disappeared, and disorder and insecurity 
were almost universal. Only the monasteries preserved verges of 
civilized life, thereby serving a practical purpose by no meaEis 
envisaged by their founders. The decline continued until the 
Camliugten Renaissance of the eighth century. Then* after a brief 
revival, another fall was precipitated by the raids of the Northmen. 
Not until after 1000 was there a definite upward turn. 

In the cast, on the other hand, there was no dark age. The New 
Rome founded by Constantine on the Bosporus became the 
guardian of the ancient heritage, and its emperors retained control 
of the Hellenic provinces- During the period when the west was 
being overrun by the barbarians the eastern empire, relatively 
free from attack, was able to reorganize its institutions and find 
ttew sources of strength- It remained rich and vigorous for another 
six hundred years, and was not finally extinguished until the 
Turkish capture of Constantinople in 1453 . Though Byzantine 
civilization displayed little creativity in iheraiurei philosophy, or 
the sciences, its vitality was proved by its capacity for survival and 
by ils aesthetic expressions. The sixth century saw the greatest 
achievements in the visual arts since the Athenian golden age al¬ 
most a thousand years earlier. The artistic genius of the Greeks 
eon sinned to manifest itself down to the Turkish conquest, and 
even into the sixteenth century. 

The Byzantine Empire was a continuation of that of Rome, 
with no break in institutional development; hut it was able to re¬ 
verse the trends toward social disintegration which had been $0 
manifest in the western provinces. Civilization was more deeply 
rooted in the Hellenic provinces, where it had had a much loneer 
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and more inspiring history. In spite of elaborate bureaucratic 
regulations* trade and industry continued to flourish* and the con¬ 
centration of kndowimrship was checked, much of the land being 
held by small freeholders. Even mom significanUy, the govern- 
men! ceased to rely solely on barbarian mercenaries for the de¬ 
fence of the empire, and was able to iind new reserves of chizen 
soldiers among the peasants of Asia Minor Tbc emperors retained 
the broad powen. and the elaborate Oriental ceremonial Inherited 
from Diocletian and Constantine* but they were expected to 
govern in accord with law, and could not otherwise daim obedi¬ 
ence, Frequent rebellions against rulers who were felt to have 
abused their powers showed dint the citizens of the empire were 
by no means the submissive victims of a military despotism* The 
spirit of Byzantine politics was, in fact, thoroughly Greet* and 
the volatile individualism, the passion for argument and intrigue* 
and the lack of mutual trust which bad cursed Greek society dur¬ 
ing the era of the city-states continued to be conspicuous qualities 
of the citizens of Constantinople- Out of a total of one hundred 
and seven Byzantine emperors p no less than sixty-five were either 
forced to abdicate or removed by poison, strangulation* stabbing, 
or some other violent means ^ Vet* in spite of their stormy and often 
sordid history, the Bvz*mtnies T unlike their Greek ancestors* had 
acquired enough sense of unity to hold an empire together. 

What made "the Byzantine achievement possible w as the trans¬ 
formation of Greet Christianity into an mstnuncm of social sta¬ 
bility, But this transformation meant the sacrifice of much of the 
ethical dynamism of the original gospel* The Christiaruiy of By¬ 
zantium was die mystical and metaphysical faith of the Alexan¬ 
drians. ?inH was closer to Plotinus than to Je$u$ an its underlying 
spirit, ]t still meant giving to the poor—-Constantinople was filled 
with iftiiitLiikuis of public charity—but its main emphasis was on 
the hope ol a mystical union with God rather than on the trans¬ 
formation of earthly life. 1 As the protector of the true religion* the 
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famine stale claimed die loyal support of all Christians, but ihe 
emperors recognized little obligation to give practica] effect to the 
teaching* of the gospel. No other society in history ha* been >0 
deeply permeated with Christian piety, but the piety of the Greek 
Church was compatible with an unblushing freedom from all moral 
scruple in ihe pursuit of worldly glory. The state had. in tact, ah- 
sorbed the Church, making use of the Christian faith for its own 
temporal purposes. The emperor claimed broad ecclesiastical pow¬ 
ers, md the official head of (he Church h the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, was usually his subordinate. Even though some 
patriarchs were strong enough to claim independence and even to 
rebuke erring emperors, the religion they represented was mystical 
rather than ethical, with little practical efficacy.* The more devout 
Greek Christians continued to seek salvation by retiring into mon¬ 
asteries. Byzantine monastic™, unlike that of the Latin Church, 
performed few social services and. by withdrawing able citizens 
from the service of the state p remained m element of weakness in 
(he social structure. 

During part of the sixth eentuty the empire was strong enough 
to undertake the reconquer of die western province and the ex¬ 
pected restoration of Roman authority seemed actually in process 
of redijuitioji, During the reign of Justinian* Byzantine anuses re¬ 
gained control of northern Africa* Italy, and pan of Spain* at the 
same time defending the eastern border provinces against the 
Persian kingdom of the Sass&nids. But this ambitious program was 
ended by a new threat from ihe East. The early seventh cenEury 
saw the sudden emergence from the desertb of Arabia of the re- 
ligiors of Mohammed. Mohammedanism preached 3 wholly tran¬ 
scendental deity congenial to the Near Eastern mind, and had a 
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strong appeal tv those peoples in the border provinces, dominated 
by Greek ruling minorities since the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, who had never accepted the humanistic values and theology 
of Hellenism. Monophysite Christian^ unable to believe in the 
union of God nnd man in the person of C hrist. preferred the 
rule of the Arabs to that of the Greeks. Thus there began a new 
phase in the age-old conflict bcfwecn (Last and West. Arabic armies 
conquered Svria and Egypt* occupied Persia, and moved across 
northern Africa into Spain. Meanwhile, much of northern Italy 
was seised by a new group of German invaders, the Lombards. 
The Byzantines were compelled to adopt a defensive policy con¬ 
centrate on bolding Asia Minor and the Balkans, although they 
did not finally abandon their last foothold in Italy until the 
eleventh century. 

The seventh century was marked by disorder and retreat, but 
through the eighth^ ninth* and tenth centuries, under strong 
rulers, Byzaniuim was able to hold her own against the Moham¬ 
medans and at the same time to conquer and assimilate a series 
of barbarian invaders from the North who had settled in the Balkan 
peninsula. Protected from land assault by the immense Uk of 
ramparts built in the fifth century, and controlling the trade rouses 
between Europe and the Orient. Constantinople, the city guarded 
by God. n remained a stronghold oi HcHeuic ctvili^tion. With its 
immense papulation, its architectural splendors, its institutions of 
learning, and its traditions of One ernftananship, it maintained a 
wealth and sophistication that were not equaled anywhere in the 
Western world until the time of the Renaissance. 

Tn literature and thought ihc prestige of the Hellenic herbage 
was on incubus that stifled creativity, but the Byzantine spirit 
flowered in its religious art. Technically, this represented an ot- 
Runic continuation of the art of late paganism, with no break in the 
line of development; but after the advent of Christianity, art ac¬ 
quired a new power and a new radiance and exuberance. How 
much it owed to its Hellenic and Roman background and how much 
it borrowed from Near Eastern countries like Syria, Armenia, and 
Iran arc unsettled questions, fo most important sources appear to 
have been Roman, although it was certainly influenced by the 
decorative traditions of die East. But whatever was acquired from 
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non-Christian cultures was molded into new forms appropriate to 
the sensitivity of Byzantine Christianity/ 

Christian art had begun in the catacombs long before the time of 
Constantine. But the symbols used by the finii Christian atiisrs— 
anchor* and doves and fishes and representation* of the Good 
Shepherd in the farm of a beardless Hellenic demigod—conveyed 
liule of the Christian spirit and did not differ appreciably from the 
ihird-rate popular art of paganism. Not until after the official 
adoption of Christianity and the consequent diversion of the main 
current of HcIlcno-Ronian art into Christian channel* did a genu¬ 
inely Christian art begin to develop. The main characteristics of 
late Roman painting and sculpture were then carried over mio the 
art of the Church, at first with little change. Sarcophagi of ihe 
fourth and fifth centuries differ from those of earlier periods only 
in portraying scenes from the Bible rather than from pagan 
mythology, in the course of generations, however* art gradually 
became infused with a new' spirit. During the fifth and sixth cen¬ 
turies distinctive styles and iconographie traditions became as¬ 
sociated with Christian worship wherever the survival of civiliza¬ 
tion made artistic ereaikm itiJ] possible, Although the most pro¬ 
ductive centers of Christian art were in the Hellenic and Asiatic 
province, some of its finest and most characteristic achievements 
occurred in Italy, so that it is somewhat misleading to speak of 
the work oF this period as "Byzantine.” 

Sculpture was not the most appropriate medium far conveying 
a view of life which sought to negate corporeality and affirm a 
transcendent reality, and the characteristic art form of the post- 
Constants neon Church wu$ mosaic* which had already had a fang 
hhtury as h mode of decoration and now became expressive. Most 
of the mo.-.iks of the eastern provinces were obliterated afret the 
Arabic and Turkish conquests. Early examples have survived in 
churches in Rome and Salonika , 3 but the finest extant achieve- 
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mem* are at Ravenna, especially the row of imperial dignitaries in 
San Vitale and the lines of saints and martyrs in San Apollinnre, 
which date from the reign of Ju stint an. The immobile figures 
confronting the spectator, the Lack of depth, the non-realistic en¬ 
largement of the more important figures, lie unsmiling and somber 
intensity of the facial expressions—alt this in the mosaics linked 
them with the bas-reliefs of late Roman paganism t while the 
rhythmic repetition of similar gestures and decorative patterns 
suggested the influence of Iran. But the figures in the bos-reliefs, 
however distorted, had remained corporeal, and Iranian art had 
conveyed no transcendental meaning.. In the mosaics the figures 
appeared to float in air. the feet barely touching the ground 
portrayed against gold or blue backgrounds, they seemed bathed 
in a celestial envelope of light. With their radiance of color and 
masterful unity of design, I hey affirmed an exuberant assurance of 
salvation which could not be paralleled in their pagan antecedents. 
This was the an of a society with an unquestioning trust tu mystical 
realities. 

The greatest expression of the Greek Christian spirit was the 
Ifagia Sophia in Constantinople. completed in 537 during the reign 
of Justinian, This also was the product of a long evolution of 
aesthetic tendencies originating in Roman paganism^ Although the 
designers of the building, Anthemius oE Tralles and Isidore of 
Miletus, were Greeks from Asia Minor, they found their chief 
models in earlier buildings in the City of Rome, 

Some carlv churches were round or octagonal, but the most 
frequent type Iiad a structure derived from the Roman basilica, a 
rectangular building n>-ed as a law court or for other public 
purposes. With its broad central nave and flanking fiktenal^les with 
rows of columns, the basilica was easily adapted to the needs of 
Christian worship, which, unlike the worship of pagan deities, 
took place indoors. Could this form be fu&ed with the domed style 
developed in late Roman baths and temples, \hu°* fulfilling in a 
single structure both die practical needs of the new religion and its 
mystical sense? The engineering problem involved—that of plac¬ 
ing a round dome over a square structure—was not easily solved* 
and Roman architects had begun to wrestle with it even before the 
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adoption of Christianity, mewl notably in ihe mausoleum of Dio¬ 
cletian at Split, It was fully mastered for the fin.! time in the Hagia 
Sophia, in which the dome was supported on pendertlives, or 
curved triangles, placed as the four corner,. Technically, therefore, 
this building represented the completion of trends inherent for 
centuries in Roman architectural development. The aesthetic rosuli 
was that, while reproducing the feeling of a transcendental unity 
and totality that had been expressed in later Roman building, it 
conveyed also a new ethereal sense of lightness and airiness which 
made it an appropriate place of worship for the new religion. 

Like the Roman domed buildings, the Hagia Sophia was de 
signed as an organization of inner .space, its external appearance 
being relatively unimpressive, but its unity was both more com¬ 
prehensive anti more complete than in any earlier structure. 
Siudied in detail, its pillars and arches, balconies and side-aides 
seemed to have an infinite complexity, while the brillkmly colored 
marbles and I he vast expanses of gold mosaic eave an impression 
of overpowering richness. But the eye of ^lie spectator never lost 
ihe immense central shell, and always came to rest finally on the 
slowly curving dome suspended aver the building tike the'vault of 
ihe sky. By an extraordinary feat of technological genius, this ap¬ 
peared weightless and ethereal, floating in air like the figures in the 
trtosuLs, In the words of the contemporary historian Procopius, it 
seemed to be hanging by a golden chain from heaven rather than 
supported on solid masonry The Hagia Sophia had none of the 
sense of restless sires* and striving so powerfully conveyed by 
Gothic cathedrals. It was an nfiirmation of peace and mystical 
consummation. * 1 

Was the Hagia Sophia Christian or Platonic? Christianity had 
given Byzantine civilization its trust in divine providence, but, as 
interpreted in terms of Hellenic philosophy, it had lost its oric- 
inaJly dynamic and progressive quality. The kingdom of heaven 
was to be achieved not by human dan and suffering in the 
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temporal world* but immediately and eternally, by mystical union 
with God, The sense of peace and fulfillment of the Hagia Sophia 
recalled Plotinus* absorption into the One-All rather than the pity 
and charity of the grapd* The same loss of human sympathy was 
conveyed in the figure of the PauiocmtDr, which, m Inter phases 
of Byzantine art history, became the standard representation of 
Christ, 'Hiis solemn embodiment of divine omnipotence had little in 
common with the loving and suitering Jesus of history, but was the 
appropriate expression of a religious faith that identified the wor¬ 
ship of God with the service of the emperor. 

The early eighth century saw a break in the continuity of the 
Byzantine cultural tradition. An imperia l dynasty of Syrian origin, 
the first of whom was Leo the haurmn* prohibited the use of 
religious pictures on the ground that spiritual realities could not 
be represented in material forms. This ^iconoclastic * movement 
was an expression of the Asiatic denial of Hellenic humanism 
which had previously manifested itself in the Mouophysite heresy* 
and was accompanied by an attack on the whole Hellenic heritage 
m culture and education. Bui after more than a century of con¬ 
troversy the Hellenists regained control of the Byzantine slate and 
church* bringing about a renaissance both of religious ail and of 
classical studies/ There was never much new development in 
Byzaniinc art, but both in architecture and in frescoes and mosaics 
the tradision retained its vitality through most of the Middle Ages. 
Through the medium of Blum mated manuscripts* especially il¬ 
lustrated copies of sections of the Bible, the knowledge of Byzan¬ 
tine iconography was carried to western countries. 

Western civilization owed an immense debt to Byzantium. Con¬ 
stantinople was the chief center from which, after the Dark Ages, 
culture was again diffused throughout western Europe. Yet, de¬ 
spite Fts borrowings from the extern McdiiemiiwaiL Western 
civilization remained Roman rather than Greek in its essential 
spirit. It acquired its basic beliefs from die Latin rasher than the 
Greek fathers, and Latin ChristLanily,. in spite of iu legalistic em¬ 
phasis, had retained more of the original gospel spirit. 1 In the 
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western provinces the sense of duty and obligation that had 
permeated Roman paganism were transmitted to the new religion. 
Its spokesmen never forgot that Christianity was primarily ethical, 
although their interpretation of its teaching often seemed closer lo 
Stoicism lhaii to the Gospel. Even before Else breakdown of Roman 
rule. Latin religious leaders were beginning id overcome the di¬ 
chotomy between the spiritual and the natural order and to affirm 
Lhai Christianity meant she permeation of all temporal institution^ 
by the spirit of the gospel. In the West, the Church was not 
swallowed up by the state, but remained an independent organiza¬ 
tion capable of judging and rebuking the conduct of secular rulers. 
The power acquired by the clergy of the Latin Church, and espe¬ 
cially by their lender, the Bishop of Rome, could easily be abused, 
but it was based on a recognition that Christianity should be a 
guide lo practice and not merely an assurance of otherworldly 
solvation. 

The first great champion of clerical authority in the Latin 
Church was Ambrose, Bishop of Milan from 374 until 397, A 
member of the Roman ruling class who had been a civil adminis¬ 
trator before becoming a bishop, Ambrose wus deeply influenced 
bv Stoicism* as was shown in hk writings on ethics, and retained 
sw» a* * ts original republican spirit When the Emperor The¬ 
odosius was guilty of ordering the massacre of several thousand 
inhabitants of Salonika as a punishment for disobedience. Am- 
refused him admission to the church at Milan until he had 
done penance sind made restitution. 'The bishops are wont to 
judge Christian emperors,* he declared. '"not emperors the bish¬ 
ops/ 1 1 Hus successful insistence that the emperor must conform 
to Christian ethics had no precedents,, and was rarclv paralleled in 
the history of the Greek Church, 

Dunng the period when the barbarian invaders were overrun¬ 
ning the western provinces, the beliefs of the Latin Church were 
comprehensively restated by Ambrose's convert and pupil Augus¬ 
tine, the greatest intellectual figure of the later empire and the most 
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Em port ant Christian theologian since PsuJ # Although his think¬ 
ing was full of inconsistencies, and much of it rcflecied the super- 
sthlofi and the moral dualism and asceticism of his age. he reaf¬ 
firmed lhe essential doctrines That differentiated C hri*tianttj from 
nil pagan philosophies. More clearly than any other theologian, lie 
found in Christianity a new beginning not only for personal mnru)- 
ity* but also for sociology and metaphysics. Above all, by declaring 
that Christian love was the fulfillment of Plan’s secular quest for 
social order* peace* and justice* he showed that it was possible 
to bridge the gulf between earthly kingdoms and the kingdom of 
heaven. He was the first Christian theologian to think politically 
m well as ethically. This was indicated in the title of his greatest 
book, in which the kingdom of heaven whs described as a CfWteA 
or community of citizens/ If the Hagta Sophia reflected the By¬ 
zantine conscnattoo of the Heltcno-ftwpan tradition, Augustine s 
De CivMate Dei looked forward to the new society that emerged 
after the collapse of Roman power. Although Augustine was in 
many ways the child of hii lime, his theology was at bottom the 
expression of a new sensitivity, leading :o radically new views of 
reality and marking the dividing-line between classical and modern 
culture. 

Bom in North Africa in ?54 a the son of a pagan father and a 
Christian mother* and probably of Berber descent, Augustine was 
trained to be a teacher of rhetoric* and until his conversion in the 
age of thirty-two was concerned chiefly with professional success. 
While living the norma) life of a young Latin intellectual, he sought 
explanations for the human situation first in Msidchnennism and 
afterward* in Neo-PIsuoimm. Both these systems he seems to have 
accepted as intellectual formulations rather than as ethical guides, 
his resistance to bis mother's Christ ianity being largely caused by 
fear of its moral rigor, especially in $ex. His conversion occurred 
while he was a teacher at Milan, where he had come under the in- 
Hue nee of Bishop Ambrose. Like that of Faul t it was an emotional 
coovtikion, not an act of conscious choice: hearing a child in a 
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neighboring house crying the worth; “folk, lege," "take up and 
read," he interpreted this as a divine command, and on opening 
Itis Bible found it passage in Paul's letters which condemned 
chambering and wanltinness " Responding to what he believed 
to be the will of God, he abandoned his profession a I career and 
wired to North Africa to Jive a monastic life. Yet, although he 
attributed his final conviction to divine grace, it is evident that he 
had already been moving toward Christianity because of a grow¬ 
ing realization that if explained human life more udccjuutclv ihiin 
any dualist philosophy and also because it promised personal 
consolation through the direct communion of God and the in¬ 
dividual soul. Man found God within himself, not as jn Neo- 
Ptaionism by becoming absorbed into the whole, but as a living 
presence redialing love. "These pages present not the image of 
this piety.'* he declared of the writings of Plotinus and his dis¬ 
ciples, The tears of confession, Tby sacrifice, a iroubled spirit, a 
broken and a contrite heart, the salvation of the people, the' Bridal 
City, the earnest of the Holy Ghost, the Cup of our Redemption. 
No man sings there. Shall not ray Soul be submitted unto God! 
for of hint cometh my salvation. For He is my God and my salva¬ 
tion, my guardian, [ shall no more be moved. No one there hears 
Him call. Come unto Me, all ye that tabor. They scorn to leant of 
Him, because He is meek and lowly in heart; for these things hast 
Thou hid from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes,”' 

For Augustine, as for Paul, philosophy was rooted in personal 
experience, deriving Lis postulates from’the direct awareness of 
spiritual realities. While expounding Christian metaphysics, he 
therefore explored the processes by which he had found God. His 
Confessions display a candid self-observation and a psychological 
subtlety unknown in the literature of paganism. Marcus Aurelius 
iud written his meditations as a specimen of Stoicism, but Augus¬ 
tine did not set out to present a specimen of Christianity; he wits 
concerned with emotional troth, deducing his religious beliefs from 
experience instead of twisting experience to make it conform with 
theory, Interpreting the vcif wiih Hie aid of new categories, he was 
like an explorer entering unknown territory; and his Confessions 
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are filbd with a sense wonder at the complexities of this human 
psyche, and seem often to foreshadow the modem novel. Hh self- 
purl!rail is not wholly likable, posterity has not easily condoned 
tlie callousness with which he dismissed his mistress in order to 
facilitate the good marriage that his mother planned for him* or 
the speed with which he formed a second liaison when his marriage 
was postponed. His concern with personal salvation leaves an im¬ 
pression of an egoistic self-concentration and almosl feminine de¬ 
pendency. He can easily be analyzed as the victim of the domineer¬ 
ing mother who—in spite of her concern for lhe salvation of his 
souh—was equally intent on his professional success. But Augus¬ 
tine's autobiography remains one of the supreme examples of the 
Christian acceptance of man its he was. not as he ought to be. 

For Augimme, philosophy began with the consciousness or in¬ 
dividuality; even if nun s self-awareness was mistaken* it was slid 
an awareness ol something. This led to a recognition of ihe ob¬ 
jective reality of truth and other values and for Augustine, ibis 
meant a recognition of the existence of God. From his inner knowl¬ 
edge of God man derived the fundamental postulates by which he 
could proceed to knowledge of the external world. Christian faith 
was thus the essential prerequisite for The understanding of nature 
and history. The leap from the apprehension of values to belief 
in the Christian God was, of course an intuitive affirmation and 
not a logical deduction, the knowledge of God being an inner 
certainty (at feast for those who had received the gift of grace) 
which did not need to be demondrated by external evidence. 
Augustine never tired of repeaEing the words attributed to haiah 
(by a mistranslation of the Hebrew) in the I-aiin version of the 
Bible: "unless you believe you will not understand.’ 1 “Believe in 
order that you may understand" remained the guiding principle 
of all phdosopkfcn) speculation for the next thousand years: and ns 
long os belief meant a total acceptance of (he whole structure of 
Catholic doctrine and practice p intellectual progress was inhibited. 
Bul any system of thought must be based on postulate* that are 
prior to intellectual analysis, and are therefore matters of faith 
rather than of reason. In every age ihe current sensibility and 
dim a le of opinion cause certain assumptions to appear as self- 
evident, and the only test of their validity is operational Implicit 
in the Christian view of God were assumptions about Lhc nature of 
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reality which would enable Western civilization to move beyond the 
levels achieved by Greece and Rome. 

The chief postulate of Platonism had been the reality of the 
realm of ideas. Augustine retained much of the Platonic way of 
dunking that he had acquired before his conversion, particularly 
its epistemology and its mathematical mysticism; and the conse¬ 
quent inconsistencies in his philosophy ted to long controversies 
among the medieval scholastics. But the God whom he learned to 
know at Milan was very different from the divine mind of Hellenic 
philosophy. He was the God who had revealed himself in the 
Jewish Scriptures and in (he personality of Jesus, and was there¬ 
fore dynamic as well as static, a source of Itm- instead of an im¬ 
personal One-All. Interpreting reality by the postulates derived 
from knowledge of the Christian God, Augustine restated the three 
fundamental affirmations that had been absent from Platonism and 
were basic to the new Christian view; ihifl the whole world, and 
not merely the farms and ideas, was the creation of God and there¬ 
fore rational, that man was an individual soul endowed with per¬ 
sonality. instead of being merely a spark of divinity imprisoned in 
matter; and that history was a meaningful process directed by the 
divine will. 

Much in Augustine's thinking reflected the superstitions of the 
fourth century and had no permanent validity, Accepting the con¬ 
ventional notion of divine justice, he wasted much futile intellectual 
effort in trying to demonstrate that the righteous were rewarded and 
the wicked punished in this life. If a good man suffered mis¬ 
fortune, it was cither a rebuke for an act of sin, a warning against 
wrongdoing, or a trial of his virtue. He believed in the power of 
relics to cure diseases, and recounted twenty-one miracles of heal¬ 
ing which he had personally witnessed or could vouch for. Bui the 
main drift of his thinking was more enlightened and more realistic. 
A ’ everything that happened was the work of God, and God was 
orderly, there was no distinction between what was normal and 
what was miraculous, or between knowledge and revelation. "Na¬ 
ture is all order and all miracle, hut the miracle Is the order, and 
greater than any miracle performed by man is man himself “* 
■Htis meant that everything m nature/including those accidents 
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and imperfection* that Hellenic philosophy had attributed to the 
irrational influences of mailer, was capable of rational explanation. 
In die distant future, with a different climate of opinion* this 
Christian world-view would make scientific advances possible. 
Like all the Church fathers. Augustine himself had no interest in 
science* regarding the knowledge of God as the only knowledge 
worth pursuing and interpreting afl natural phenomena as merely 
symbols of divine truths. But implicit in his philosophy was n new 
concept of the natural order. Repudiating the Hellenic categories 
of idea and copy* form and mailer, thought was moving beyond 
the impasse in which it had been trapped by Plato and Aristotle. 

Augustine showed a similar fourth-century bias in his view 
of man. More vehemently than any earlier Christian writer, he in¬ 
sisted on man’s bondage to original sin. Inheriting corruption from 
Adam, man was incapable of any good thing unless he was en¬ 
lightened by grace, and grace came only from God and could nol 
be earned by human effort. This doctrine of total depravity and 
divine election led Augustine into a number of controversies, espe* 
daily with the British theologian Pelagius* who declared that man 
was free to choose or reject salvation. The Catholic Church did 
not wholly follow Augustine, but preferred the more mode*ate 
"Massilian" doctrine of John Cossian and other Gallic theologians. 
For Augustine* moreover, as for his master Ambrose, the especial 
Mgn and source or sin was sexual concupiscence, “‘Lust lias to be 
waited for to set those members in motion, as if it had legal rights 
over them, and sometimes it refuses to act when the mind wills, 
while often it acts against its wilL . . . From this concupiscence 
whatever comes into being by natural binh h bound by original 
sin." * 

Yet in spite of Augustine’s emphasis on original sin, he wholly 
repudiated the Manichacan dualism that he hod accepted u\ a 
young man. Nature, being the creation of God, whs good, and evil 
was not a positive force, but a negation. “No nature at all is evO, 
and tliis is a name lor nothing but the want of good. ... If sin 
be natural, it is not sin at oil." Every desire was lor something 
good, and the essence of sin was the choice of a partial rather than 
3 universal good. "'The soul, loving its own power, relapses from 
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the desire for a common and universal good 10 one which is in¬ 
dividual and private. , . . Mot even Catiline himself loved hii 
own vilkuiies. but somethin 2 eke. for whose sake he did them." 
The universe, considered as a whole, was planned by God as a 
work of beauty in which sin and evil were necessary, the beauty 
being “achieved by the opposition of contraries, arranged, as it 
were, by an eloquence not of words, but of things”; and man. en¬ 
lightened by grace, could learn to love and accept the divine order. 
‘The right will is well-directed love; and the wrong will is ill- 
direcutd love.” For the core of the human being was not a divine 
spark or a contemplative intelligence, but a loving and suffering 
person. Man was what he loved, and love was the source of all 
move mem and all order. The ultimate purpose of human li/c was 
to be found not in knowledge but in love, nut in freedom from 
disturbing emotions but in the attachment of man to the divine 
order and to his fellow men. 'The citizens of the holy city of 
God. who live according to God in the pilgrimage of this life, 
both fear and desire, and grieve and rejoice. And because (heir 
love is rightly placed, all these affections of theirs arc right-" * 

All Augustine's moral and philosophical works may be re¬ 
garded as preparatory to the political and historical affirmations 
of the City 0 } God. Begun us a defense of Christianity against 
pagan arguments that the new religion had failed to protect Home 
from the Visigoths, it developed into a comprehensive interpreta¬ 
tion of the new view of life. His mockery of the pagan gods, his in¬ 
sistence that the limes were actually improving and catastrophes be¬ 
coming less frequent, his descriptions of miraculous cures, and his 
attempts to prove the truth of every sentence in the Bible are of 
merely historical interest. But his general view of human life and 
human destiny has had a continuing influence on Western civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The structure of the book, with its contrast between the earthly 
city built on human egoism and the heavenly city built on the love 
of God, reflected the fourth-century devaluation of all temporal 
institutions. Augustine did not believe ?□ a terrestrial millennium, 
chidly because it implied indulgence in carnal pleasures. All hough 

: Cify <J/ 6'od. CrmwtjloJ by Marciu p. 4#H, TJie D*J- tnuttbfem ii n<rt 4 ! 
■DCnis.^ i?£ii IS* iflfc *2 t JCTVj 9i Cof$ m wivi ticcujniljc * p»»J fee iuirih 

ftMwr if, 1L C, N. Codumf: op; clt, d.uiJi5n_ 
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the city of God was foreshadowed in the Church, it could become 
a reality only in the afterlife. This implied Thai progress was im- 
possible and ibsi history had no significance. But as be developed 
his theme Augustine did not maintain this dichotomy be¬ 

tween the two cities. Even though the earthly city could not 
achieve true justice, it nevertheless represented man’s innate de¬ 
sire for peace and order, and hence should not be repudiated as 
evil. “The things which this city desires cannot justly be said to 
be evil. . . . They are good things and, without doubt, gifts of 
God." The true importance of the City of Gtxl lies in its recogni¬ 
tion, in contradiction to its initial premutes, that all political order is 
t»dod and therefore worthy of Christum support. In spite of Angus, 
lines devaluation of earthly life, he regarded Christianity as not a 
negation but a fulfillment of man's earlier political and social de¬ 
velopment. providing him with the ideals and standards of justice 
lhai he had sought in vain as long as he was alienated from God. 

The meaning of history was to be found in mans quest for a 
universal orderand peace in which the unity of the whole would 
be in perfect harmony with the freedom of individuals, This ideal 
harmony was in accord with nature and with the will of God. 
though on account of man 's sinfulness it could not be attained in 
this world- Looking back over the long history of the empire, 
Augustine insisted that the achievement of Rome, as of every 
earthly commonwealth, had been constantly corrupted by human 
pride knd esoism. Alienated from God, the Romans had not known 
true justice; and “there is no republic where there is no justice. 

Justice being taken away, then, what are kingdoms bui great 
robberies'?" 1 Yet at the same time Augustine also saw tire empire 
in Virgilian terms as an expression of man’s aspiration for peace. 
For Augustine, as for Paul, Roman power had been exerted to 
repress human wickedness, having been partially guided by the 
natural law that God had given to mankind. And although true 
justice could be realized only in the commonwealth of God, an 
earthly commonwealth could achieve an approximation of it by 
□doming Christian beliefs, so ihst progress within the temporal 
order w^ possible Christianity, he declared, meant “security for 
the welfare and renown of a commonwealth; for no state is per- 


* City of Gat, XV, 4, 
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fcctJy established and preserved oiherwire than on the foundations 
and by the bond of faith and of firm concord, when die highest 
and truest good, namely Cod. is loved by all, and men love each 
other in Him without dissimulation because they love one another 
for His sate.** * 

Thus. Augustine ended not by rejecting all earthly cities, but 
by seeing them with a double vision. In so far ns they were guided 
by ideals of justice and order, they deserved loyal support; yet 
when judged by religious standards they were all corrupted by sin 
and should never Ik identified with absolute good. Law- was neces¬ 
sary in order to control human egoism, yet obedience to law could 
never mate men virtuous; it was "a means of intimidating the evil 
and enabling the good to live more quietly among them” 1 
Rules of private property were necessary ott account of human 
greed though if men were guided by Christian love, all property 
would be held in common. All human government was good to the 
extent that it reprinted justice and natural law; but it was always 
imperfect, and could therefore claim only a limited allegiance from 
its citineay. The ultimate authority belonged to a higher Law re¬ 
vealed to Christian believers. Combining the insights of Jewish 
prophets and Hellenic philosophers, and adding a new dimension 
to political theory by means of the gospel doctrine of ihe kingdom 
of heaven, this conception became ihe starting-point of Western 
thinking about the state. From it was derived the whole Western 
tradition of liberty under taw. 

After Augustine there were no important creative figures in the 
Western Christian tradition for sin or seven hundred years. As the 
Western provinces sank into the Dark Ages, the Latin Church 
could preserve little of the classical heritage and displayed an in¬ 
creasing distrust of the mind and the senses. Struggling to maintain 
standards of order and morality in a barbaric society, it emphasized 
original Sin anti the hope of an otherworldly salvation and sought 
TO control men's minds by a growing reliance on maeic and mir¬ 
acle Like ihe Greek Church, though in a very different environ¬ 
ment, it preached an absolute religious unity and unlversalLsm, 
derived more from Plotinus than from the Gospel, in which the 

■Queteil from AUguitixK'i [tilers in +Qem*J by Cochrane- m „ 

C, Daw^ (ed); A MariMmtnt to JhL l 1 P" 
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diversity fjf the phenomena! world lost all meaning and value. In¬ 
dividuals eould achieve salvation only by complying with the dic¬ 
tates of the Church; natural objects were significant only as symbols 
of transcendental realities. The sharp contras! between the unity 
affirmed by belief and the anarchy of actual social conditions was 
the most striking feature of Western culture during cite Dark and 
early Middle Ages. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, however, with the growth 
of political order and economic production, a new epoch of cre¬ 
ativity hegnn in western Europe, The affirmations of Christianity, 
chiefly in their August in inn, formulation, provided guidance and 
stimulation for aesthetic and intellect ual e* pi oration. These affir¬ 
mations remained the basic postulates of Western thought, even 
for men who repudiated the moral and theological claim:, of the 
Church. Supported by (he Christian faith in the unity and goodness 
of nature, in the value of the individual personality, and in the 
ultimate harmony of freedom and order, Western man began to 
create new political institutions establishing liberty under law, to 
produce literature and an that were increasingly infused with the 
enjoyment of natural phenomena, and, in (he course of time, to 
apply the concept of natural luw to the understanding and control 
of natural forces. 
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